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ling  inoNtly  to  women  at  the  rate  of  a 
ioti  dollars  every  business  day,  Chicago 
rtment  stores,  as  one  of  their  most  im- 


other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  combined. 

On  Sundays  during  the  same  month. 
Tribune  total  circulation  averaged  more  than 
1,300,000 — or  from  325,000  to  900,000  more 
than  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers  de¬ 
livered. 

Every  day  of  the  week,  you  address  Chi¬ 
cago’s  largest  constant  audience  of  women 
when  your  advertising  runs  in  the  Tribune. 
It  is  the  Chicago  newspaper  most  women 
here  buy  and  read — and  bay  from  in  greater 
volume  than  from  any  other  medium  here. 

By  placing  in  the  Tribune  more  of  their 
advertising  expenditures  than  they  place  in 
all  other  Chicago  newspa|K*rs  combined,  de¬ 


partment  stores  testify  conclusively  that  it 
pays  to  advertise  in  the  Chicago  newspaper 
more  people  read  and  want. 


P*rc«nfo9«  of  •xpofMifurot  plecod  by 
d^parfmmnt  sformg  foe  odvorfiiing  in 
•och  Chicago  nowipopor. 
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(in  w«^k  dnya,  Chicago  department  stores  during  th** 
first  four  months  of  1944  placed  in  the  Tribune  more 
of  their  promotion  budgets  than  they  placed  in  any 
(tpo  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  combined.  On 
Sundays,  they  placed  in  the  Tribune  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  they  placed  in  off  other  Chicago  Sunday 
newspapers  cowdnned.  Daily  and  Sunday  eomhtiiad. 
they  placed  in  the  Tribune  more  than  they  placed  in 
all  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 


HE  never  says  a  word, 
yet  the  year- after-year 
popularity  of  Carl  An¬ 
derson’s  masterpiece  of 
pantomime  eloquently 
speaks  for  itself. 


‘4WITED  PRESS  BUREAU,  ROME,  JUNE  5'-(UP)-The  Rome 
bureau  of  the  United  Press  was  reopened  at  10  a.  m.  today 
when  I  entered  our  offices  in  the  Foreign  Press  building, 
ploced  my  typewriter  on  a  stack  of  German  newspapers  and 
began  writing  this  dispatch. 

‘1  thus  completed  an  assignment  given  me  in  North  Africa 
lost  August,  to  follow  the  Allied  armies  into  Italy  and  reopen 
the  Rome  bureau  at  the  earliest  opportunity.” 

The  foregoing  dispatch  is  from  Reynolds  Packard,  U.  P. 


manager  in  Rome.  With  him  again,  as  his  chief  assistant,  is 
his  wife,  Eleanor. 

The  Packards’  homecoming  reunion  in  Rome  completes  an¬ 
other  brilliant  chapter  in  the  careers  of  both  members  of  the 
world’s  most  notable  team  of  foreign  correspondents. 

The  reopening  of  the  Rome  bureau  futthermore  is  an  early 
chapter  in  the  plan  of  the  United  Press  to  resume  its  news 
gathering  and  distribution  in  all  libercrted  countries,  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  them  again  “the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s 
biggest  news.” 
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Tbe  GM^dt^iBiirTirc^&lfaildbcsrGi^^ 


AkrcHK,  Oliio 


or  THE  BOARD 


June  10th,  1944 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 


,  Now  that  tires  and  other  articles  made  of  synthetic  rubber  are 
coming  on  the  market  in  quantity,  it  is  doubtless  going  to  surprise 
many  people  to  find  that  they  cost  considerably  more  than  prewar 
natural  rubber  goods. 

This  might  seem  to  indicate  that  synthetic  rubber  will  have  no 
place  in  our  postwar  economy.  But  Goodyear  chemists  anticipate  that 
eventually  it  should  be  possible  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  from  less 
costly  raw  materials  at  12  to  15  cents  per  pound,  making  it  competi¬ 
tive  with  nature's  product. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  there  is  no  assurance  that 
natural  rubber  can  be  sold  again  at  prewar  prices.  It  may  take 
several  years  of  costly  work  to  rehabilitate  and  reequip  the  far 
eastern  plantations  after  they  are  recaptured. 

It  is  a  question  also  whether  native  labor  will  ever  go  back  to 
work  for  three  cents  an  hour,  whether  shipping  costs  may  not  be 
higher,  and  whether  export  and  import  taxes  may  not  be  sharply 
increased. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  past  the  price  of  crude 
rubber  has  been  raised  to  as  high  as  $1.25  a  pound  through  arbitrary 
cartel  operations. 

With  a  well-established  synthetic  rubber  industry  here  in 
America,  producing  at  steadily  decreasing  costs  as  our  chemists 
advance  in  knowledge,  our  country  has  not  only  sure  protection  against 
such  price-rigging,  but  also  a  great  new  business  in  the  making  that 
may  give  employment  to  thousands  in  the  coming  age  of  plastics. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Chairman  of  the  Board, 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 


XHE  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS  strive  to  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  journalism.  W^e  try  to  keep  our  news  columns 
factual  and  unbiased^  reserving  our  personal  opinions  for 
the  editorial  page,  where  they  belong.  It  is  true  that  we 
make  mistakes.  So  does  every  other  newspaper  that  isn’t 
afraid  of  its 
faulty,  we  m 

next  time.  But  our  r^wspapers  have  never  been  run  by  the 
Board  of  Commerce,,  the  Retail  M-erchants  Association, 
the  manufacturers,  the  hanks  or  the  labor  unions.  AVe  do 
not  operate  them,  in  the  interests  of  any  class,  group,  fac^ 
tion  or  political  party..  As  my  late  father  said  so  appro¬ 
priately  many  years  ago:  We  are  ourselves  free,  and  our 
paper  shall  be  free — Free  as  the  Constitution  we  enjoy — 
Free  to  truth,  good  manners  and  good  sense.  We  stall  te 
for  whatever  measure  is  best  adapted  to  defending  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  and  advancing  useful  knowl¬ 
edge.  AVe  shall  lab  or  at  all  times  to  inspire  tbe  people  with 
a  just  and  proper  sense,  of  their  own  condition,  to  point  out 
to  them  their  true  interest  and  rouse  them  to  pursue  it.’” 
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It's  no  secret  that  women  like  The  New 
York  Times.  Nor  is  it  a  secret  why 
they  like  it.  Here,  in  their  own  words, 
ore  the  reasons. 


These  sentiments  were  repeated 
again  and  again  in  a  recent  survey 
among  a  cross-section  of  women 
prominent  in  the  civic  and  social  life 
of  their  communities.  Asked  this  one 
question  —  “What  is  your  favorite 
newspaper  and  why?"— four  times 
as  many  named  The  Times  as  any 
other  newspaper. 


>4\ 


Penetrating  deeply  the  minds  and 
lives  of  its  women  readers,  The  New 
York  Times  fits  invariably  into  any 
advertising  schedule 
addressed  to  women. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


the  tape  went  through  to  New  learned  of  this  hook-up  on  Fri- 
York  without  monitoring.  The  jay  May  26,  and  through  the 
flash  cleared  at  4:39  p.m.  New  ^ar  Department  in  Washington. 
York  time,  and  radio  stations  arrangements  were  made  to  have 
immediately  broadcast  it.  Irene  tj,e  same  channel  also  available 
Henshall,  London  traffic  super-  to  the  news  agencies.  By  May 
visor,  screamed  when  she  spotted  31^  U.P.,  AP,  and  INS  were  all 
the  mistake  and  her  quick  ac-  covert’  with  the  necessary 
tion  immediately  thereafter  eouinment 

caused  the  message  “BUST  nimnir'a  Rmafleaai 

THAT  FLASH”  to  speed  on  its  Dupuys  Broadc<^ 

way  two  seconds  later.  It  didn't  Between  1  a.m.  and  3:30 
get  into  print  anywhere,  accord-  EWT  on  D-day,  numeroiw  teste 
ing  to  an  AP  check.  were  heard  over  the  channeL 

Miss  ElUis,  overwhelmed  with  Shortly  after  3:30,  a  London  an- 
remorse,  was  near  collapse.  For  noimcer  said,  but  not  for  pub- 
a  while  she  said  she  would  not  lication,  that  an  imp)ortant  an- 
retum  to  work  in  the  press  as-  nouncement  would  be  broadcast 
sociation  office,  but  latest  infor-  at  exartly  3:32  a-ni.,  by  Col. 
mation  in  New  York  was  that  Ernest  Dupuy,  of  the  ^rny  Pub- 
she  would  be  back  at  her  desk,  lie  Relations  staff  in  London. 
June  9.  A  number  of  messages  Ten  s^onds  before  the  3:ot 
from  Ajnerican  editors  consoling  a-^i-  deadline,  Dupi^  announce 
her  were  forwarded  from  New  that  ten  serands  later  he  wwld 
York,  including  ones  from  James  SHAEF  comm^ique  Num- 

P.  Rosemond,  managing  editor,  tier  1.  He  coimt^  10  and  Mgan 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal,  reading  the  flash  ttot  editors 
and  George  E.  Stansfield,  man-  had  been  waiting  for  for  month^ 
aging  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  AU  thr^  news  agencies  received 
Courant.  d  at  the  same  time. 

To  many  other  editors  the  false  Just  which  press  association 
flash  was  considered  in  the  na-  reached  newspapers  ahead  of  the 
ture  of  a  “good  practice  drill”  other  didn’t  matter  on  this  story, 
for  the  real  story  which  broke  But  all  three  had  put  in  months 
in  the  early  morning  of  June  6  of  preparation  which  began  to 
which  AP~  had  with  the  Nazi  report  at  12:37  count  immediately. 

a.m.  From  New  York,  Kent  Cooper, 

First  official  news  came  in  a  executive  director  and  general 
dead  heat  from  London  to  the  manager  of  AP,  Barry  Faris, 
New  York  offices  of  all  three  editor-in-chief  of  DJS,  and  Earl 
press  associations  and  the  broad-  Johnson,  vice-president  and  gen- 


masH-ALERTED  in  advance  In  the  case  of  Life,  Andrew 
fj^what  Associated  Press  offi-  Heiskell,  general  manager,  told 
yyi  explained  as  the  mistake  a  real  story  of  journalistic  enter- 
ti  in  inexperienced  girl  teletype  prise.  The  edition  to  be  dated 
^irator.  and  also  thoroughly  Saturday,  June  10,  was  closed 
Znared  for  months  for  the  ex-  Saturday,  June  3.  By  early  Tues- 
B|ied  break,  the  American  day  morning,  at  the  official  flash 
Eh  delivered  the  invasion  750,000  copies  had  been  printed. 
Cn  this  week  to  readers  and  Eight  minutes  after  the  official 
Kners  in  amazing  quality  and  flash,  at  3:45, 

■nitity.  stopped. 


presses  were 

_ _ _  . .  A  pre-arranged  alert 

IPBid  there  been  no  newsprint  system  brought  all  necessary 
lllortage.  circulation  flgures  workers  to  the  office,  25  pages 
have  broken  all  records,  were  changed  in  12  hours,  in- 
pi  was  agreed.  Even  so,  some  eluding  a  re-write  of  the  lead 
kgnpapers  eliminated  paid  ad-  editorial  and  a  replacement  of 
■irtising  in  order  to  get  extra  a  close-up,  using  one  that  had 
nfer  to  serve  as  many  people  just  come  in  on  invasion  plans 
S^posaible.  Increases  in  sales  built  around  the  personality  of 
nn  from  20  to  as  high  as  50%.  Gen.  Walter  “Beedle”  Smith, 
Much  of  the  planning,  which  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Eisen- 
ii  lome  cases  began  as  early  as  hower.  Then  presses  were  re- 
jHniary  of  this  year  was  thrown  sumed  and  3,^0,000  copies  of 
kto  the  discard,  but  it  paid  im-  the  weekly  went  out  on  time 
Bidiate  dividends  in  the  overall  with  invasion  coverage. 

Mferage  furnished  by  press  as-  Po,!  Censoring 

Mdations  and  special  correspon-  soecial  “auiek  eensorina  ar- 
tets  for  newspapers  and  broad- 
Miner  networks  rangements 

tMung  neiwoFKs.  London  bureau  con- 

Smooth  Flow  of  News  tributed  to  Saturday  afternoon’s 

:  On  the  first  two  days,  news  false  fiash,  which  occurred  when 
lod  pictures  which  according  to  Joan  Ellis,  22-year  old  tele- 
[pre-arrangement,  were  to  be  grapher,  practice  on  tape  and 
^led  for  five  days,  came  in 
PMiothly  and  in  abundance. 
first  pictures  were  in  evening 
ppers  Wednesday.  That  it  might 
kot  flow  so  easily  later  was  ex- 

tMcted  in  some  quarters,  al-  i  ' 

jthough  everyone  felt  they  would 
let  ill  that  could  possibly  be 
printed.  Credit  for  much  of 
this  smoothness  was  being  given 
New  York  to  George  L^ons, 

OKwt  recently  with  PM,  one  time 
dty  editor  New  York 

lilting  Telegram,  and  now  with 
OWI.  “Pursuasive  George,”  who 
'previously  had  eased  the  prob- 

1cm  of  coverage  in  the  Pacific  . 


POOL  PHOTOGRAPHERS  MEET 

Pictursd  here,  during  a  get-together  at  the  Dorchester  Hotel  in  London  shortly  beiore  the  invasion,  ore 
the  photogroj^ers  and  pictiue  editors  who  ore  covering  the  second  front  for  the  American  Picture  PooL 
L  to  r..  front  row:  Bob  Capo,  Life  Mogosine;  Pete  CorrolL  Associated  Press;  Andy  Lopes.  Acme  News- 
pictures:  Bob  Landry.  Life;  Hugh  Broderick.  International  News  Photos;  Fronk  ScherseL  Life;  Eddie 
Worth.  AP;  Sonnie  Gottlieb.  INP;  Horry  Harris.  AP.  Back  row:  Joe  WurtzeL  AP  picture  effiton  Horoce 
Cort.  AP;  Bert  Brandt  Acme;  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  NEA-Acme;  E.  K.  Butler,  pool  picture  edRor; 
Charlie  Smith,  pool  assigiunent  editor;  Fred  Rconage,  INP;  Bede  Irvin.  AP;  H.  P.  Andrews.  Acme;  John 
Morris,  Life  picture  editor;  Lee  Turney.  INP.  Not  in  the  picture  are  Jack  Rice,  of  AP.  and  Ralph  Morse, 

of  Life. 
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eral  news  manager  of  U.P.,  began 
on  the  afternoon  of  D-day  to 
cable  congratulations  to  their 
respective  staffs. 

Alan  J.  Gould,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  AP  in  charge 
of  jiews  and  news  photos,  who 
flew  to  London  in  February  to 
confer  with  Robert  Bunnelle, 
chief  of  the  London  staff,  said: 

Thoroughnasa  Brings  Spaed 

"The  speed  and  smoothness 
with  which  the  invasion  story 
rolled  beginning  with  the  flrst 
bulletined  report  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  radio  at  12:37  a.m.  New 
York  time  attested  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  preparations  for  this 
greatest  of  news  stories.  Within 
a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  AP 
wires  had  cleared  more  than 
20,000  words. 

"Typical  of  the  invasion  staff 
— and  I  single  him  out  only  be¬ 
cause  he  is  typical — was  Wes 
Gallagher,  heading  our  18-man 
military  staff  at  SHAEF.  Wes 
has  covered  the  war  throughout 
most  of  Europe. 

"With  the  assualt  troops  was 
Don  Whitehead,  slim  sandy- 
haired  Kentuckian,  a  veteran 
correspondent  who  has  covered 
the  famous  British  Eighth  Army 
across  the  African  deserts  on 
into  Italy.  It  was  Whitehead’s 
flfth  amphibious  assault.  He  was 
in  two  at  Sicily,  was  at  Salerno, 
and  got  the  first  story  of  the 
Anzio  beachhead. 

“Covering  headquarters  of 
General  Montgomery  was  irre¬ 
pressible  Hal  Boyle,  whose  round 
smiling  face  and  red  hair  are 
as  well  known  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theatre  as  Gallagher’s 
grin.’’ 

147  AP  Man 

Gould  said  the  entire  AP  staff 
in  Great  Britain,  numbering  147, 
including  news,  photo  and  tech¬ 
nical  and  office  assistance,  func¬ 
tioned  with  exceptional  compe¬ 
tence.  New  York’s  foreign  desk 
was  increased  from  22  to  30  by 
quick  assignment  of  experienced 
editors  from  other  departments. 

Other  AP  staffers  covering  the 
invasion  forces  included  Roger 
Green,  William  Smith  White; 
John  A.  Moroso  III;  Gladwin 
Hill,  whose  eye-witness  story 
of  the  operations  from  the  air 
was  the  first  to  be  cleared  in  die 
pooled  copy;  Edward  D.  Ball, 
covering  the  attacks  of  the 
MTB’s  in  the  Channel;  Tom  Yar¬ 
brough,  with  the  Royal  Navy 
on  a  warship;  Ernest  Agnew, 
with  the  British  Home  Fleet; 
and  Howell  Dodd,  artist,  who 
rounded  out  the  war  pictiire 
with  quick  D-day  sketches  from 
an  airplane  over  the  fighting 
zone. 

Weeks  and  even  months  of 
preparations  were  condensed  in 
a  few  minutes  on  D-day,  Faris 
pointed  out. 

"Long  ago  we  made  sure  the 
London  staff  was  all  set  to 
handle  the  flash  and  succeeding 
story.  Then  we  examined  our 
cable  set-up  to  make  sure  there 
would  not  be  an  instant’s  delay. 
Finally  we  got  out  New  York 
team  working  smoothly.” 

Bert  Brandt,  Acme  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  newspicture  pool. 


whose  pictures  from  the  Nor¬ 
mandie  beachhead  were  the  flrst 
to  reach  London  and  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Britain  and  America, 
made  certain  his  pictures  got  to 


London  promptly  by  bringing 
them  from  the  beachhead  him¬ 
self  after  hitchhiking  back  in  a 
strange  assortment  of  fighting 
boats  and  a  jeep. 


AP,  U J>.  AND  INS  ON  INVASION  DAY 

The  Now  York  newsrooms  oi  the  three  wire  services  were  calm  and 
efficient  os  they  handled  the  flow  oi  copy  on  the  day  of  invasion. 
In  the  upper  picture,  which  shows  a  section  oi  the  AP  foreign  desk, 
ore.  L  to  r.:  Paul  K.  Lee.  copy  girL  Douw  Fonda.  Carl  C.  Cronmer. 
Ben  Bassett  and,  in  the  foreground.  Gayle  Talbot.  In  the  center  is 
the  U.P.  cable  desk.  In  background,  left,  standing.  Jack  Guiim;  to 
right  at  typewriters,  Herbert  G.  King,  Robert  Loitus;  next  below, 
Horry  Ferguson,  assistant  general  news  manager;  below  Ferguson. 
Richord  Regan.  Atm  Stringer;  in  foreground,  extreme  right.  Woodrow 
Jarvis;  at  his  left,  William  Tucker;  obove  Tucker.  Charles  McCann, 
night  cable  editor;  next,  left,  facing  camera,  Henry  Super;  to  left  of 
Super,  arms  on  desk,  Joseph  Edelstein.  The  lower  photo  shows  the 
INS  newsroom.  Conferring  at  the  upper  left  comer  are  Barry  Faris, 
editor-in-chief  (leaning  over  desk)  and  Jack  Oestreicher,  director  of 
foreign  service.  With  them,  back  to  camera,  is  Robert  McCormick, 
news  editor. 


Brandt  disappeared  from  Loa 
don  last  week,  joining  up  ^ 
the  first  wave  of  the  invaiS 
force,  to  which  he  was 
During  the  next  few  daj^X 
made  pictures  of  men  boardigi 
ships  and  vehicles  and  eq^ 
ment  being  loaded  at  the  ei^ 
barkation  port.  These  pictum 
were  released  with  the  invasion 
news  Tuesday.  Brandt  meanttot 
sailed  with  the  first  line  of  tbt 
invader  infantry. 

One  of  the  first  participenti 
of  the  invasion,  except  fliers,  to 
return,  Brandt  gave  a  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  the  fighting  on  the 
beaches. 

Key  men  in  the  INS  picture 
were  Kingsbury  Smith  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Faris,  Seymour  Berkson. 
J.  C.  Oestreicher,  director  oi 
foreign  service,  and  Robert  C. 
McCormick,  news  editor,  in  New 
York.  Clark  Lee  went  over  the 
side  from  a  troop  carrier  wiQi 
the  first  wave  of  Allied  assault 
forces.  Pierre  Huss  was  aboard 
a  flagship  reporting  by  radio  the 
grand  cover  furnished  the 
big  giuis  of  the  fighting  craft. 

John  Lee  also  was  with  the 
Navy  and  Jack  Jarrell  and  Thur 
ston  Macauley,  accompanied 
other  invasion  units.  At  an  air 
field  back  in  England  were  the 
two  INS  feminine  stars,  Lee 
Carson  and  Dixie  Tighe,  getti^ 
stories  from  airmen  as  they  re¬ 
turned  from  the  coast  of  Ftuce. 

21  Women  Reporters 

Dudley  Ann  Harmon,  one  of 
the  U.P.  correspondents  in  Lon¬ 
don,  cabled  Editor  &  Pubushd 
she  was  one  of  21  feminine  le- 
porters  promised  by  SHAEF  that 
they  will  be  permitted  as  close 
to  the  front  lines  as  Army  nurses 
are — within  three  miles. 

The  other  women  are  Martha 
Gellhorn,  of  Colliers;  Erica 
Mann,  of  Liberty;  Sonia  Tomara, 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Mrs.  Edward  Murrow,  of 
CBS;  Helen  Kirkpatrick  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Marjorie 
Avery,  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Mrs.  Judy  Barden,  of  the  New 
York  Sun;  Mrs.  Mallory  Browne, 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor;  Margaret  E.  Francis,  of  the 
Canadian  Press;  Rosette  Har 
grove,  of  NEA;  Catherine  Coyne, 
of  the  Boston  Herald;  Mary  Pal¬ 
mer,  of  Newsweek;  Mary  Welsh, 
of  Time;  Lee  Miller,  of  Vogwt; 
Ruth  Cowan,  of  AP;  Dixie  Tight, 
Lee  Carson  and  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  of  INS; 
Virginia  Cowles,  of  NANA;  and 
Doris  Fleeson,  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion. 

’The  by-line  of  Virgil  Pinkley, 
London  Bureau  of  U.P.,  carri^ 
the  lead  story  on  the  first  day. 
Without  use  of  code  messages  or 
tip  off,  Pinkley  had  indicated 
fairly  clearly  to  Johnson  in  New 
York  that  something  was  in  the 
wind  as  early  as  Saturday. 

He  cabled  a  dummy  lead  for 
the  invasion  story,  which  had 
been  passed  by  censors,  and 
which,  incidentally,  was  never 
used.  Johnson,  who  received  this 
cable  Saturday  morning  before 
10  a.  m.,  reasoned  that  if  the 
censors  had  passed  a  cabled 
"dummy,”  invasion  must  be  near, 
or  it  would  have  been  sent  by 
air  mail. 
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PUBUC.  EAGER  FOR  NEWS,  BUYS  PAPERS  FREELY 


Uacommonly  fine  writing  by 
iifd  Roberts  of  U.P.  came  in  the 
copy  from  Eisenhower’s 
K^inrters.  On  a  Marauder 
SSt  over  the  beachhead,  Col- 
yTsmali.  26,  also  of  U.P.,  sent 
jn  early  descriptive  story  that 
nade  excellent  reading.  Henry 
T  Gorrell  moved  to  the  French 
on  an  LST,  and  over  a  dis- 
nitch  dated  June  6  but  delayed 
to  June  7,  U.P.  editors  expressed 
tbe  belief  he  had  landed  and  was 
jeoding  his  story  direct  from 
france.  Gorrell  had  been  all 
through  the  North  African  cam- 
piign  with  Montgomery  and  was 
darted  with  the  Air  Medal 
(or  saving  the  life  of  a  wounded 
iriator  on  a  bombing  mission. 

20,000  Words 

UP.  had  sent  editors  20,000 
words  in  advance  for  D-day  re- 
lesie.  Using  this  and  similar 
material  piled  up  by  AP  and 
ms,  some  papers  had  prepared 
ipyial  editions  with  the  excep- 
tton  of  the  front  page  in  which 
they  had  sold  advertising. 

In  New  York,  the  Daily  News, 
Htrald  Tribune,  and  Mirror 
eliminated  advertising  on  June 
7.  Throwing  out  31,000  lines. 
New’s  circulation  soared  to 
2,4M.161  on  Wednesday,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  400,000.  Adver¬ 
tising  was  resumed  in  ’Thursdays 
editions  and  Ivan  Annenberg, 
circulation  manager,  said  the 
saving  in  newsprint  would  not 
be  enough  to  cover  demands  he 
expected  would  continue  for 
some  time.  ’The  News  circula- 
tion  increase  on  the  first  day  of 
invasion  was  about  250,000,  An* 

ofliH 

The  Herald  Tribune  ran  no 
advertising  except  legal,  some 
financial  and  classified,  register¬ 
ing  what  Ken  Winslow,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  estimated  as  a 
20%  increase  in  sales.  William 
E.  Robinson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  declin^  to  estimate  the 
loss  in  revenue  from  the  virtual¬ 
ly  advertisingless  editions,  which 
George  A.  Cornish,  managing 
editor,  described  as  an  “editorial 
department  paradise.” 

Also  without  advertising,  the 
Mirror  climbed  to  more  than 
900,000.  In  a  24-page  paper  it 
carried  44  columns  of  news 
gmce,  80%  of  which  was  on  the 
invasion,  according  to  Glenn 
Neville,  executive  editor.  Neville 
had  killed  11  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  extras  on  D-day  itself, 
conunenting  it  was  the  first  time 


DEPARTMENTS 

Advertising  .  20 

Books  .  52 

Bright  Ideas . '. .  22 

Cartoons  .  17 

Editorials  .  42 

Fehlman  .  50 

Obituary  .  94 

Personal  .  43 

Photography  .  58 

Promotion  .  36 

Shop  Talk .  96 

Short  Takes  .  22 

Syndiccrtes  .  54 


he  had  “murdered”  an  advertise¬ 
ment  since  he  became  a  news¬ 
paper  man  on  Christmas  day 
1927  on  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News.  The  final  went  to 
bed  at  7:30  in  the  morning,  as 
compared  to  the  usual  clean¬ 
up  hour  of  3  a.  m. 

Edwin  James,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  asserted  that 
“we  took  it  in  our  stride.”  For 
months  this  daily  has  been  turn¬ 
ing  down  advertising,  but  on  D- 
day  ran  what  appeared  to  be 
normal  linage.  A  total  of  375,000 
copies  of  the  June  6  issue  car¬ 
ried  invasion  news,  according  to 
James.  Of  this  total  140,000  had 
the  story  based  on  the  German 
announcement,  while  235,000 
were  based  on  the  official  con¬ 
firmation  from  Gen.  Eisenhower. 
About  140,000  copies  had  been 
run  oil  before  the  German  flash 
came  in.  Total  was  about  50,000 
over  the  normal  nm. 

“We  could  have  sold  all  we 
could  print,”  James  said.  He 
had  ex];>ected  that  the  first  news 
would  come  from  German 
soiurces,  took  a  chance,  and 
played  the  Nazi  flash  big.  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  McCaw,  night  manag¬ 
ing  editor  was  in  charge. 

James  believes  the  tension 
may  continue  for  five  weeks. 

In  the  evening  field,  the 
World-Telegram  showed  a  cir¬ 
culation  increase  of  almost  50%, 
which  fell  oil  on  the  next  day 
to  30%  but  seems  to  be  holding. 
TTie  Post,  according  to  T^ 
’Thackrey,  editor,  was  well  over 
200,000,  printing  all  they  dared. 
’The  same  sort  of  story  was  re¬ 
peated  on  the  Sun  and  Joumal- 
American,  which  couldn’t  print 
enough  papers  to  satisfy  demand, 
and  was  echoed  clear  across  the 
continent  even  to  Honolulu, 


from  where  a  radiogram  came 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  advising 
that  the  Star-Bulletin  had  sold 
more  than  38,000  copies  of  its 
invasion  extra  on  the  street, 
bringing  the  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  day  to  184,118. 

If  New  York  City’s  experience 
was  any  criterion  for  the  rest 
of  the  covmtry,  much  of  the 
elaborate  pre-invasion  planning 
was  of  little  use.  For  months 
the  Mirror  had  a  cold  plate  for 
the  front  page  of  its  invasion 
extra  ready  reading  “ALLIES 
INVADE  EUROPE.”  It  was  ed¬ 
ited  almost  daily.  When  the 
flash  finally  came,  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  and  cooperative  mechanical 
stall  was  ready  and  it  proved 
unnecessary  to  use  the  plate, 
which,  after  the  paper  finaUy 
was  put  to  bed,  was  ceremoni¬ 
ously  burned  in  the  center  of 
the  city  room. 

Just  as  the  staff  thought  every¬ 
thing  had  been  done  in  dazzling 
fashion,  it  was  found  that  a  few 
copies  had  reached  the  street 
from  the  Brooklyn  plant  with 
pages  2  and  3  carrying  dupli¬ 
cate  copy,  both  on  the  advance 
beyond  Rome. 

Caught  quickly  and  corrected, 
it  fail^  to  mar  the  general  over¬ 
all  excellence  of  the  Mirror’s 
extra,  which  did  use  some  ma¬ 
terial  prepared  in  advance,  in¬ 
cluding  maps,  on  which  arrows 
indicating  the  landing  were  in¬ 
geniously  pasted  on  the  zinc.  In 
addition  to  Executive  Elditor 
Neville,  George  Macdonald, 
night  managing  editor,  Charles 
Barth,  night  city  editor,  and  Paul 
King,  telegraph  editor,  were  the 
editorial  chiefs  in  charge. 

’The  Herald  ’Tribune  had  a 
page  one  form  with  headlines 
and  advanced  material  all  set 


Dailies  Rush  Extras 
On  Big  Invasion 


AMERICAN  EDITORS  from 

coast  to  coast  proved  their 
“know-how”  in  rushing  out  ex¬ 
tras  on  the  invasion  of  France 
this  week. 

Radio  seemed  to  help  rather 
than  hamper  sales,  but  circula¬ 
tion  increases  generally  were 
restricted  by  newsprint  short¬ 
ages.  From  Boston,  Mass., 
and  out  across  the  Pacific  to 
Honolulu,  people,  stirred  to  a 
high  emotional  pitch  by  broad¬ 
casts,  rushed  to  newsstands  for 
their  favorite  papers,  most  of 
which  had  advanced  usual  edi¬ 
tion  times  and  were  ready  for 
them  early  with  complete  stories 
and  pictures. 

Elimination  of  advertising  in 
some  cities,  and  the  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  others  to 
carry  messages  urging  readers 
to  pray  and  to  speed  up  produc¬ 
tion  reflected  the  solemn  tone  of 
most  newspaper  editorials. 

Telegraphic  reports  from  ma¬ 
jor  cities  follow: 

Philadelphia:  —  Well-primed 
in  advance  with  systematic 
planning,  the  four  newspapers 
here  gave  the  reading  public  in¬ 


vasion  news  quickly  and  effici¬ 
ently.  ’The  only  drawback  was 
rationed  newsprint. 

“If  only  we  had  more  news¬ 
papers  to  sell!”  was  the  universal 
cry  of  dealers  as  readers  de¬ 
manded  news,  buying  each  edi¬ 
tion  as  it  appeared. 

Both  the  Inquirer  and  the  Rec¬ 
ord  held  staffs  intact  and  got  out 
extras.  TTie  Record’s  12-page  in¬ 
vasion  extra  was  entirely  devoid 
of  advertising  matter,  the  man¬ 
agement  explaining  this  was 
done  to  conform  with  govern¬ 
ment  rationing  requirements. 
’The  Inquirer  carried  16  pages 
including  national  advertising. 
Pre-planning  was  apparent  in  all 
papers.  ’There  were  artists’  con¬ 
ceptions  of  landings  in  France 
and  a  mass  of  backgroimd  ma¬ 
terial  pertinent  to  D-day. 

No  sooner  had  commuters  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  city,  quickly  ex¬ 
hausting  morning  paper  extras, 
then  evening  papers  went  into 
action.  ’The  tabloid  Daily  News 
went  to  press  at  7  a.  m.,  an  hour 
and  a  half  early,  with  a  special 
extra  limited  to  15,000  copies. 

(Continued  on  page  90) 


to  go.  Some  of  the  material 
was  used  on  inside  pages,  but 
the  headline  was  changed.  Had 
the  invasion  come  on  a  Sunday, 
this  paper  had  a  six-page  sec¬ 
tion  all  ready,  planning  to  fold 
it  over  the  regular  first  section. 
Henry  Hill,  assistant  managing 
editor  was  on  duty,  Everett  Kall- 
gren,  night  editor  being  off.  A1 
E.  Davies  and  Roy  Yerger,  as¬ 
sistant  night  editors,  took  over. 

Overseas  for  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  waa 
in  charge  of  the  London  Bureau. 
Using  its  original  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  stories  are  dictated 
from  London  by  Frank  Williams 
at  the  terrific  speed  of  275  words 
a  minute,  considerable  staff  ma¬ 
terial  arrived  for  the  June  7  edi¬ 
tions. 

Assigned  to  the  Navy,  Joseph 
Driscoll  sent  in  an  interesting 
yam.  Jack  Tait,  assigned  to  the 
Army  Air  Force,  flew  over 
France  and  turned  in  his  eyewit¬ 
ness  accoimt.  ’The  Churchill 
story  was  written  by  Joseph 
Barnes,  former  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  New  York.  Richard  L. 
Tobin,  writing  from  London, 
covert  the  naval  action. 

Assigned  to  SHAEF,  Ned  Rus¬ 
sell  wrote  a  special  piece  about 
Montgomery  and  London’s  re¬ 
action  to  the  news,  while  Erie 
Hawkins,  onetime  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  told  what  was 
happening  in  France  as  reported 
in  England. 

"Like  Any  Big  Story" 

Like  the  'Times,  the  World- 
Telegram  under  Lm  Wood,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  took  the  story  in 
its  stride,  without  following  any 
fixed  plan  of  operation.  It  had 
been  decided  that  the  invasion 
would  be  handled  like  any  major 
news  event.  In  consequence. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told, 
there  was  “no  confusion  and  the 
operation  went  through  with 
marvelous  smoothness.” 

It  had  been  agreed  how  the 
paper  would  be  reorganized, 
with  the  column  features  on  the 
split  page  moved  up  to  opposite 
the  ^itorial  page  and  feature 
departments  cut  down.  With 
composing,  engraving  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  all  set  and 
enthusiastic,  the  first  edition  was 
put  to  bed  at  8:45  a.  m.,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  usual  10:15  a.  m. 

When  printed,  it  contained 
complete  invasion  coverage.  As¬ 
sisting  Wood  were  Leonard 
Faulkner,  news  editor,  and  B.  O. 
McAnney,  city  editor. 

For  the  first  time  the  Post 
used  red  ink  on  a  reverse  plate 
for  its  invasion  issues  on  June 
6  and  followed  up  with  the  same 
color  on  Wednesday.  This  ad¬ 
ditional  feature,  according  to 
Ted  ’Thackrey,  ^itor,  fail^  to 
cut  down  press  speed,  due  to 
ingenious  developments  worked 
out  by  Edmimd  Goodrich,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  who 
also  used  a  new  type  of  red  ink 
with  which  he  had  been  experi¬ 
menting  and  which  he  claimed 
dried  as  consistently  as  the 
black. 

’The  Post  was  one  paper  that 
had  pre-planned  carefully  and 
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Invasion  Day  brought  such  a  nation-wide  surge  of  prayer  that  no  period  in 
history  can  measure  up  to  its  spiritual  vigor.  The  newspcqjers  of  oiir  land  echo 
and  reflect  this  vast,  spontaneous  horning  to  Divine  Guidance  in  on  hour  of 
extreme  peril.  From  the  largest  papers  to  those  of  the  tiny  hamlet  areas, 
ppoyers  held  first-page  space.  Cold  type  become  animate  with  religious  fer¬ 
vor.  It  was  as  if  the  homeland  love  and  heart  and  soul  reached  across  oceans 
to  be  with  those  who  stand  at  the  brink  of  immortal  sacrifice.  For  prayer 
needs  no  convoys,  no  escort  of  gvins:  it  is  a  voice  spanning  both  time  and  space. 

Perhaps  our  fighting  forces  inspired  the  pattern  for  this  firm  belifef  in  prayer. 
It  came  first  from  them  on  all  the  battlefields  of  an  earth  in  agony.  No  flash  of 
news  is  without  some  reference  to  the  humble  prayers  of  brave  yet  humble 
men.  Their  religion  has  been  very  near  and  very  dear  to  them.  Their  leaders 
have  led  them  forth  to  conflict  with  prayer  .  .  .  and  prayer  has  followed  them 
into  jxingles,  across  dangerous  waters,  up  to  the  front  line  trenches  of  Eternity. 
The  united  impact  of  this  faith — this  trust  in  God — ^is  a  protective  weapx>n  pxist 
all  human  measuring. 


NEW  YORK  PAPERS  PUT  STORY  ON  THE  STREETS 


in  general  worked  its  plan.  Much  Day,  acting  managing  editor, 
of  the  prepared  copy  was  used,  and  Paul  Schoenstein,  city  edi- 
Including  map  material.  Crews  tor,  were  in  charge, 
reported  earfir  responding  to  a  PM  had  a  hand  drawn  re¬ 
prearranged  system  of  emerg-  versed  plate  first  page.  Nine- 
ency  calls.  Paul  Tierney,  man-  teen  out  of  24  pages  were  de- 
aglj^  editor,  was  in  charge,  voted  to  the  big  story.  An  inter- 
Several  weeks  ago,  Joseph  Cook-  esting  feature  was  an  exact  re¬ 
man,  editorial  writer,  now  in  print  of  the  bulletins  as  they 
the  hospital  with  a  high  fever,  came  over  the  United  Press 
had  written  the  invasion  edi-  ticker,  starting  at  12:43  a.m., 
toiiaL  This  was  used  with  the  and  concluding  at  2:36. 
substitution  ^  one  SMtion,  cov-  Among  other  foreign  corre- 
ming  P r e side n t  Ro^velt s  gpondents  watching  the  invasion 
hi^cast,  which  was  written  by  Stanley  Burch,  Reuter. 


Thackrey  at  his  home  at  5 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Capt  Joemh  M.  Patterson, 
editor  of  the  News,  was  credited 


aboard  a  British  warship;  Ross 
Munroe,  Canadian  Press,  landing 
with  Canadian  troops;  S.  C. 
Solon,  London  Newa^hronicle, 


with  the  idea  of  r^roducing  the  with  Allied  troops  in  France; 
Lord’s  Prayer  as  it  appears  in  St  Hanson  Baldwin,  New  York 
Matthew  8:9-13  in  the  King  Times,  aboard  Admiral  Kirk’s 
James  Version  of  the  New  Testa-  flagship;  Gault  MacCiowan,  New 
ment  as  the  D-day  editorial.  It  York  Sun,  over  Bayeux  with 


was  put  into  late  editions  of  that 
day  and  reprinted  on  Wednes¬ 
day  in  all  ^itions. 

PM.'s  Out  Early 
WeU  organized  and  out  early 
were  the  Sun’s  invasion  editions 
with  the  first,  complete  with 
press  association  and  staff  corre¬ 
spondence,  reaching  the  street  at 
9:40  a.m.  Executives  declared 
the  entire  performance  was  a 
staff  operation.  The  paper  had 
an  authoritative  and  clean  ap¬ 
pearance  throughout  the  day. 


Ninth  Air  Force;  E.  J.  Gillings, 
Exchange  Telegraph,  with  Allied 
infantry  at  Bayeux;  Richard  D. 
McMillan,  U.P.,  with  forces  in 
France;  Leonard  Mosely,  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Sketch,  landed  with 
paratroops  behind  the  Atlantic 
Wall  at  1:00  a.m.  on  D-Day; 
Everett  Vilander  U.P.,  was 
aboard  the  H.M.S.  Scorpion; 
Joseph  Driscoll,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  with  Allied  troops. 
All  dispatches  were  pooled. 
Lyrical  hand-outs  came  from 


The  Joumal-American  went  to  poetic  network  press  men.  In 
press  at  7:30  and  hit  the  street  crisp  style  the  early  caution  of 
about  8:00.  A  box  credited  INS  commentators  was  stressed  by 
with  beating  other  news  agen-  the  anonymous  Milton  of  the  Co¬ 
des  with  the  official  flash.  Sam  lumbia  Broadcasting  System.  On 


page  two  of  this  eight-page  re¬ 
lease  thills  began  to  happen. 

Paul  White,  head  of  the  CBS 
news  department  and  former 
U.P.  man,  was  brought  to  his 
desk  at  CBS  before  1  ajn. 

“Tliat  desk,  a  masterful  mer¬ 
ger  of  the  electrician’s  and  fur¬ 
niture  maker’s  art  became  the 
nerve  center  of  what  was  to 
come,”  the  puff  proceeded. 
“White  doesn’t  quite  sit  at  this 
desk.  He  plays  the  desk  like 
some  omniscient  organist.  He 
pushes  buttons,  moves  switches, 
and  calls  persistently  for  Lon¬ 
don  through  a  small  microphone 
which  has  come  up  out  of  a  desk 
drawer.” 

And  on  page  6,  long  after  the 
official  confirmation,  the  handout 
presented  the  startling  informa¬ 
tion  that  at  CBS  “a  pair  of 
pigeons  were  flying  in  and  out 
of  an  open  window  .  .  .  making 
a  nest  in  a  corner  of  the  photo 
studios.” 

Reynolda  at  CBS 

Somewhere  in  this  maze  were 
commentators  Quentin  Reynolds, 
Bob  Trout  and  Major  George 
Fielding  Elliott,  news  commenta¬ 
tors. 

NBC’s  release  made  much  of 
three  stale  doughnuts  in  the 
news  room,  describing  them  as 
“mute  victims  of  the  invasion” 
before  announcing  that  Robert 
St.  John  gave  his  first  dispatch 
at  3:17  a.m.,  followed  by  H.  V. 
Kaltenbom,  long  ago  a  Brooklyn 
Eagle  man.  It  was  William  F. 
Brooks,  NBC  director  of  news 


and  special  events,  with  hk 
sistant  Adolph  Schn^Mar,  aSa 
set  in  motion  invasion  cov«S 
machinery  which  had  bZ 
months  in  preparation.  ^ 

The  invasion  news  force  au 
mobilized  at  the  Blue  Netwwk 
by  John  Madigan,  manager  a< 
the  newsroom.  The  network 
announced  immediately  it  woaU 
continue  in  operation  beyond  thi 
usual  closing  time  of  3 
Edgar  Kobak,  executive  vice- 
president,  announced  schediidii 
programs  might  be  eliminated  « 
interrupted.  After  3  a.m.,  O.  W 
Johnston,  news  and  special  kw 
tures  director,  arrived  and  le- 
sumed  command. 

Driscoll  Directs 

Heading  up  news  operaUooi 
for  WOR  and  Mutual  Broideait- 
ing  System  was  Dave  Driseon, 
director  of  the  War  Services  and 
News  Division.  First  newt  an¬ 
alyst  to  reach  this  network’s  mi- 
cre^hone  was  Sydney  Moeelix. 
He  was  followed  by  Charhi 
Hodges,  Royal  Arch  Gunidna 
and  Paul  Schubert. 

The  National  Broadcasttag  Oo. 
cancelled  all  commercial  piw 
grams  on  invasion  day,  and  oo 
the  other  networks,  many  coot- 
mercial  spots  were  displeetd 
throughout  the  day  by  broad¬ 
casts  of  news  and  miUtarr 
analysis. 

Stations  WQXR,  WEVD,  and 
WNEW,  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area,  also  cut  off  ak 
commercials. 
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HAEA  Convention  Stresses 
Universal  Cooperation 


vertlslng  clinics  be  held 
throughout  the  country  and  that 
a  post-graduate  portfolio  of  “ad¬ 
vertising  that  sells”  presenting 
devices  for  sales,  etc.,  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

At  Monday’s  opening  session 
two  plans,  one  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 


Speakers  Urge  Papers  to  Expand 
Information  Service;  Monz  New  Head 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


fd^ggPAPER  advertising  re¬ 
ceived  its  share  of  constructive 
jclUeism  and  newspaper  adver- 
executives  exdianged 
Pievedly  successful  ideas  and 
Kognjos,  all  keyed  to  improv- 
Sg  both  the  use  and  the  sale 
of  space  in  the  post-war  period, 
II  over  300  members  of  the 
Ntaspaper  Advertising  Execu- 


probable  newsprint  problems  to 
research  techniques,  a  variety 
of  post-war  plans  and  technical 
potentialities. 

“You  are  selling  diamonds  for 
glass,"  declared  Clyde  Bedell, 
merchandising  and  advertising 
counsellor  and  author  of  "How 
to  Write  Advertising  That  Sells,” 
at  the  Monday  luncheon. 

“The  standards  of  retail  ad- 
vertisi^  by  and  l^e  are  low,"  g  ^  , 

he  continued,  castigating  the  ex-  , 

ecutlves  for  not  recognizing  the 
full  potential  power  of  their  Cmcau.<m  Sto 
medium.  “You  can  make  a  for-  lounfl 

tune  if  you  sell  advertisers  how  past-pr« 

best  to  use  space.”  a  stiff  exam  o 

To  point  up  his  assertion  that  ad  interesting, 
“many  newspaperm«i  never  The  problen 


Seotsd  at  an  NAEA  luncheon  table  ore.  left  to  right:  George  Eager. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  E.  A.  Sutphisu  New  York  Sun;  Karl  T.  Ptea. 
Cindnnati  Stor-Times.  who  led  one  of  the  retmd>tahle  discuasioav 
Harvey  Young.  Columbus  Dispatch,  president  of  the  newly  formed 
NAEA  past-presidents'  group,  ond  Guy  Bullock.  Coluaabns  Dispatch 

a  stiff  exam  on  what  makes  an  and  the  other  for  ttie  establish¬ 


ment  of  a  retail  bureau,  were 
“many  nea^paperm«i  never  The  problem,  Mr.  Bedell  feels,  discussed,  the  former  by  Richard 
come  to  resdize  how  certain  is  is  broader  than  the  future  stand-  D.  Slocum,  general  manager, 
the  cause  and  effect  of  news-  ing  of  newspap^  advertising;  it  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  the 
paper  advertising,”  Mr.  Bedell  affects  the  entire  economy  and  latter  by  James  W.  Egan.  Jr.,  ad- 
presented  a  sample  advertising  can’t  be  met  by  “Utde,  h«e  and  vmrtlsing  director.  New  York 
problem  and  with  the  hrip  of  there,  half-way  methods.”  He  Timet. 

members  of  the  audience  enu-  asserted  that  "efBcimt  selling  Though  the  bureau  plan  is  not 
merated  the  points  which  he  and  only  eflSclent  selling”  will  yet  complete  Mr.  Slocum  ont- 
feels  must  be  covoed  in  an  ad  ke^  this  country  from  another  lined  it  in  general,  pointing  out 
in  order  that  it  be  fully  result-  severe  depression.  that  the  bureau  needs  more 

fuL  The  same  problem  had  been  Create  New  Wealth  funds  and  a  larger  organization 

met  in  19  cities  by  15  stores  and  order  to  meet  its  increasing 

fhMm  rkniv  nn*  o  ^  the  neWSpapeT  UldUStry  While  much  of 


tires  Association  met  in  its  32nd 
aooal  convention  held  June  5-7 
It  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  n 

Toik.  o 

At  the  closing  session  Henry  i 
f.  Monz,  advertising  director  t, 
of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  organization, 
ripmeing  William  Wallace,  ad-  I 
nrtising  manager,  Toronto  Star.  Y 
Ihe  new  president  served  this  ^ 
rear  as  first  vice-president  and  „ 
la  fiiat  capacity  was  responsible 
tar  the  convention’s  program.  ^ 

New  Officers  n 

Other  new  ofiScers  are  Robert 
L  Drew,  first  vice-president,  a 
idvertiaing  manager,  Milwaukee  ri 
loumal,  first  vice-president,  for-  n 
nerly  second  vice-president;  a 
hmes  R.  Brumby,  advertising  ti 
firector,  Atlanta  Journal,  second 
dee-president,  formeiiy  a  mem- 
hr  of  the  board  of  directors; 

L  V.  Manzer.  advertising  man- 
igtr,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
lem  A  Gazette,  and  Aubrey  F. 
■array,  advertising  manager, 
few  Orleans  Ttmea-Picapune- 
Hstes,  both  elected  for  a  three- 
fear  board  of  directors  term, 
ad  R.  H.  Carson,  advertising 
■anager,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Newt 
i  Observer,  appointed  for  a 
■e-year  term  as  director  to  re¬ 
place  Mr.  Brumby. 

Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising 
aanager,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis- 
teteh,  at  a  meeting  ot  NAEA 
Paat-iH'esidents  was  chosen  presi- 
fent  of  that  group. 

Based  on  the  general  theme, 
What’s  Ahead  for  Newspaper 
Mvertising?”  the  various  talks, 
bond-table  sessions  and  panel 
Baeussions  covered  subjects  ‘ 
Wying  from  improvement  of  * 
Mwapaper  service  to  retailers  to  ^ 
he  development  of  national  ad-  C 
■rtising  and  from  current  and 

IBlTOt  ft  PUBLISHIftfer 


Eg^  Jr.,  ad- 
,  New  York 


Though  the  bureau  plan  is  not 


fuL  The  same  problem  had  been 
met  in  19  cities  by  19  stores  and 
of  them  only  one  produced  a 


that  the  bureau  needs  more 
funds  and  a  larger  organization 
in  order  to  meet  its  increasing 
reaponsibilitiea.  While  much  of 


Ml*".?  S  jbS’to^bS 

tailers  are  aware  of  the  unneces-  Also  he  warned  that  the  same 

sary  waste  in  newspaper , space”  persons  who  have  assailed  , ,  , 

and  because  papers  haven’t  done  brands  “sooner  or  later  will  be  Linked  with  the  bureau  plan 
their  best  job.  he  said,  “the  only  smart  anourh  to  attack  wasteful  Is  the  retail  promotion  plan,  for 

truly  indispensable  advertising  sSung.”  instead  of  establishing  a  sep- 

medium  is  being  prostituted.”  Xo  rectify  thf*  condition  Mr.  arate  retail  bureau,  it  is  now  In- 

He  further  pointed  out  that  an  Bedell  made  three  suggestions:  J”^***,  ^ 

ad  must  not  only  contain  the  that  newspapers  provide  their  »“«>  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 

requisite  “vitamins”  but  that  it  retail  customers  with  graphic 

must  be  appetizingly  presented  bulletins  on  how  to  do  the  job  the  sales  promotion 

and  for  that  reason  all  adver-  well;  that  a  series  of  well-pub- 

tising  men  should  be  able  to  pass  licized  and  promoted  retail  ad-  “  Cincinnati  indimted  •  ffrwt 

need  for  cooperative  effort  in 
which  less  time  was  spent  pro¬ 
moting  the  newqMpcr  and  more 
helping  clients  to  produce  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising. 

With  thatto  ^d  Mr.  Egan’s 
committee  proposed  that  facili¬ 
ties  be  provided  first  for  tiac 
dessemination  and  later  for  the 
development  of  retail  promotion 
material;  that  encouragement 
and  assistance  be  given  salesmen 
in  getting  more  linage;  that  re¬ 
tail  advertising  be  made  more 
effective  and  that  a  sound  retail 
relations  program  be  evolved. 

It  suggested  also  that  a  com¬ 
petent  retail  promotion  man 
with  both  newspaper  aixl  retail 
experience  be  employed  to  cir¬ 
culate  information  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  eventually  develop 
new  material.  In  addition,  it 
feels  that  constant  sales  contact 

Exscsdivss  oi  three  mid-western  popers  chat  with  a  newapopor  should  be  made  with  retail  rK«in 
representative.  Lett  to  right:  Sam  Howard.  Minneapolis  Star-Ioumal  operation,  that  a  concerted  effort 
&  Tribune;  FVonk  Meekw,  Osborn.  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.:  C.  M.  be  made  to  develop  favorable 
CampbelL  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Minison  Condict,  St  Louis  Globe-  newspaper  mention  in  retail 
Democrat  (Continued  on  next  page) 


newspaper  mention  in  retail 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES  DISCUSS  PROBLEMS,  PLANS 


continued  from  page  13 
trade  publications  and  that 
newspapers  be  kept  informed  of 
all  retail  events  which  they 
could  make  use  of  in  effective 
sales  contacts. 

One  phase  of  retailer-newspa* 
per  cooperation  was  discussed  by 
Lewell^  Harries,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  in  his 
presentation  of  the  package 
school  (E.  &  P.,  April  15,  p. 

58)  which  is  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  any  city  next  fall.  A 
new  feature  of  the  program  is  a 
plan  to  make  the  school  avail¬ 
able  to  hospitals  for  use  in  re¬ 
habilitation  of  servicemen  and 
thus  “bring  die  story  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  newspaper  di¬ 
rectly  to  men  returning  from 
overseas  and  thinking  of  going 
into  our  kindred  businesses.”  Gorthsi 
Retcdlsr  Viewpoint 

The  retailer's  viewpoint  on 
improving  both  newspaper  re¬ 
tail  copy  and  newspaper  space  .  . 

selling  techniques  was  dis- 


tiser’s  viewpoint  on  newsptnM 
also  expressed  the  need  for^ 
tinned  and  intensified  iwTota 
tion  between  newspapers 
advertisers  to  their  mutual 

Speaking  frankly,  he  a«ert«d. 
“We  realize  the  tremendS 
power  of  newspapers  when  uisd 
as  newspapers  and  not  at  lag 
another  medium,”  and  than 
through  the  means  of  a  recotdti 
fictional  conversation  betwcsa 
two  national  advertisers  ptt. 
sented  the  “clouds”  in  the  job 
newspapers  are  doing  for  then. 

He  summarized  their  gripes  ta 
the  following  suggestions  to 
newspapers  and  stated  that  If 
the  latter  are  taken  to  heart,  re 
suits  will  materially  improve 
tially,  eliminate  last  migutt 
mutual  relations. 


into  our  kindred  businesses.”  Gathered  in  front  of  one  of  the  exhibits  between  NAEA  sessions  are.  For  Nationol  ImproTemsat 

Retailer  Viewpoint  l®ft  *«>  A.  F.  Falk.  Akron  Beacon-Joumob  ElUott  Shumaker.  De-  They  include:  newspapsn 

Th«»  rotAiler's  viewnoint  nn  ®®^  Wheeler.  Beacon-Ioumol,  and  John  W.  Sweeter-  should  plan  their  editions  1|^ 

taSovlS  bJu.  I.«n.al.H„=ld.  tor  to  advapoe  to.  at  l„d  £ 

aeIllnB**^teSiniauM**'*wl«  to  be  hungry  for  help,  but  we  making  that  tore  more  valu-  dropping  of  ads;  develop  clcee 

cussed  hv  S  N  Klnff  viee-nresi-  aren’t  going  to  be  sold  on  any  able,”  he  said.  “Learn  to  know  coordination  between  spate 

CUSSea  oy  o.  r^g,  vice  presi  W  jr  nrraii  eironV  kaain  _ _ 


dent.  Bond  Stores,  Inc.,  who  as-  haff;baked  ideas  or  general! 
serted  that  retail  copy  has  gone  „  a. 


and  use  it  if  you  want  to  help  salesmen  and  makeup  and  lay- 


the  agency. 


out  men;  determine  soma  staad 


step  which  should  be  given  bet 


ally  uniform  space  size  regoh- 
tions  and  give  national  as.wtil 


“soft”  and  service  and  imod-  Concluding,  he  said,  “We  re-  He  too  stressed  the  importance  ards  for  dropping  ads;  as  efta 
■ufiii  conv  hern  iinfnrtunatelv  tailers  and  you  newspapermen  of  the  dissemination  of  informa-  as  possible  notify  advertlsan  of 
“kicked  werboard  ”  ^  must  go  back  to  fundamentals,  tion  that  seeks  to  inform  rather  dropping  b^ore  the  issue  ud 

Referrinff  to  the  use  of  such  customer  good-will  for  retail  than  provide  judgment  and  otherwise  promptly  thereeftv; 
themes  in  institutional  advertis-  stores  must  be  renewed  and  it  lauded  the  Continuing  Study  as  be  consistent  in  policy  on  lotesd 
ina  Mr  King  said  “In  the  post-  ^  renewed  by  news-  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  a  combinations;  work  out  nation- 

neriod^e  retailer  wh^e-  P»P*r  advertising.  step  which  should  be  given  bet-  ally  uniform  space  size  regoh- 

Blcctii  to  diit  UO  and  drive  home  “Post-war  planning  in  Amer-  ter  promotion.  tions  and  give  national  as,  well 

those  things  which  have  Iona  ^®  **^®  realize  that  the  as  local  advertisers  the  option  of 

«<ng-g>  lain  dormant  will  find  hi^  sales  force,  youTS  and  mine,  that  weakness  of  the  newspaper  pip-  taking  less  than  a  full  run. 

self  standing  still  On  the  comer.”  carries  it  into  execution  after  rnotion  man  who  substitutes  ^  panel  discussion  of  newspe 

Newspapers,  therefore,  he  be-  «  •  jj  ^df^arid  .a^  pers’  plans  to  develop  more  no- 

lieves,  have  a  significant  part  An  advertising  agency  s  ideas  (agency)  loss,  he  declared,  say-  advertising  resulted  in  i 

for  “entirely  too  many  retaUers  on  the  ways  in  which  newspa-  ing  that  the  greatest  tw^ess  in  variety  of  suggestions,  amow 
have  only  the  foggiest  idea  of  Pers  **®  presentation  of  ^cte  a^ut  them:  work  with  the  Committit 

what  institutional  advertising  is  presmted  by  H.  H.  Kynett,  Ait-  the  newspaper  is  lack  of  ^der-  Economic  Development;  * 
or  can’t  see  its  practical  applies-  ken-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia,  standing  of  the  interpretation  of  tabllshing  the  newspaper  u  i 


“We  now  realize  that  the  as  local  advertisers  the  option  of 
weakness  of  the  newspaper  pro-  taking  less  than  a  full  run. 
motion  man  who  substitutes  A  panel  discussion  of  newipt. 
plausibility  for  facte  te  our  pers’ plans  to  develop  more  m- 
(agency)  loss,”  he  declared,  say-  tional  advertising  resulted  in  i 


what  institutional  advertising  is 
or  can’t  see  its  practical  applica¬ 
tion.” 


and  in  essence  his  requests  were  market  statistics. 


place  where  advertisers  can  tua 


“You,”  he  asserted.  “wiU  have  similar  to  those  of  the  roller.  Paul  West,  president,  ^ocia-  marketing  help;  building 

to  dig  out  the  (selling)  points  tal^ved  ropy  in  white  space  tion  of  Nati^al  Advertisere,  in  sound  reasons  for  the  use  ol  tt* 


for  the  retailer  and  ^ow  him  ^®  ^®®^  newspapers  in  presenting  the  national  adver 

how  to  use  ^em,  a  Job  which  ■ 


will  mean  plus  linage  for  you.” 

Continuing  on  the  line  of  what 
the  newspaper  should  do  for  the 
retailer  to  retain  and  increase 
business,  Mr.  King  declared, 
“We  retailers  aren’t  so  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  weaknesses  of 
radio  as  in  the  strength  of  the 
newspaper.” 

He  urged  the  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  beam  their  thinking 
along  the  lines  of  the  retailer 
and  to  know  his  problems.  Start 
your  ad  salesmen  on  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  retailer’s  prob¬ 
lems,  he  continued,  get  him  to 
ferret  out  imusual  quirks  of  the 
retailer’s  business  personality 
and  then  to  give  the  latter  ideas. 

To  help  this,  he  proposed  that 


5th  Bond  Drive  to  Be 
Tough  Financing  Job 


By  S.  George  Little 


THE  ioUowing  address  was 
delivered  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Excutives  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  by  S. 
George  Little,  special  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  Treasury. 


presenung  me  naiionai  aaver-  medium;  coordinated  selling  ud 

-  possibly  an  organization  author 

ized  to  sell  for  any  newspaper  in 
A  the  country;  encourage  deveke 
n  VG  TO  ^JG  ment  of  presentations  for  inn 

vidual  situations  and  determiu 
•  »  the  exact  difference  between 

,  I  1^  local  and  national  advertising. 

’The  research,  which  othw 
speakers  found  so  necesst^  to  i 
well  integrated  advertising  dr 
great  sums  of  money  for  luxury  partment,  was  discussed  by  Rar 
items.  That  spending  is  what  sell  Simmons,  promotion 
creates  our  inflation  problem.  ager,  Cleveland  Press,  and  pw- 
I  want  to  inject  one  thought  dent  National  Newspaper  w 
right  here  that  may  be  of  special  motion  Association,  who  ^ 
value.  “Why  should  a  merchant,  dared  it  to  be  the  “most  indw 
or  any  other  business  or  pro-  pensable  operation  of  newspap* 
fessional  man,  sponsor  War  Bond  promotion.” 
advertising?”  "rhe  reasons,  we  “if  you  will  think  first  of 


the  exe^tive  build  up  a  library  THE  TOUGHEST  financing  job  know,  are  many,  but  a  few  advertiser,  rather  than  youmlt 
S  rl^U  telL  publiStioJJs  a^d  the  worW  has  ever  kLln  s^nd  out  in  my  as  espe-  when  planning  yo^  '^k®^ 

make  them  required  reading;  begins  next  Monday.  The  length  ^  ^ 

dig  up  case  histories  of  success  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan  Drive  will  First,  it  is  the  obligation  of  b®. better  off  in  the  end. 
stories;  tear  apart  the  Continu-  be  shorter  than  the  Fourth,  but  every  American  citizen  to  do  Nothing  will  give  newsiwn 
ins  Stu^  and  find  out  what  the  goal  is  greater.  A  total  quota  everything  possible  to  help  ade-  a  greater  lift  thM  for  aR  oi  us 
makes  successful  advertising  of  sixteen  biUion  dollars,  with  quately  finance,  and  win,  this  to  use  only  po«tiue  sales  ^ 
tick;  get  and  give  facte  on  sue-  six  billion  to  be  raised  from  war.  Without  this  voluntary  and  terial.  Rese^ch  wUl  provwi 

cessfiu  copy  trends  and  hints  on  individuals,  is  a  gigantic  task,  patriotic  support  on  the  part  of  that  material.  j 

illustration;  acquire  technical  Raising  this  six  bilUon  from  our  people,  we  would  not  be  He  was  especiaUy  concen^ 
skmte  on  new  service  features  individuals  is  not  only  necessary  worthy  of  our  claim  to  demo^  that  researra  to  suppw^ 
and  mak*.  extensive  consumer  to  adequately  finance  the  war,  racy.  It  is  not  somebody  else  >  equally  by  honert  motive  am 

but  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  job— it  is  ours.  Plus  this  defl-  accuracy,  suggwting  that  ts 
“It’s  time,”  he  stated,  “tiiat  our  nation’s  fight  to  control  in-  nite  responsibility  and  obliga-  cinch  authenticity,  the 
you  offered  us  anmathing  better  fiation.  It  must  come  mostly  tion  as  American  citizens,  there  should  TO  carefully  seleo^JJ® 
♦han  ABC  figures  and  a  rate  from  wage  earners,  vdio,  in  is  a  more  personal  and,  yes,  even  that  TOch  should  manes 


We  retailers  are  going  many  instances,  are  spending 


(Continued  on  page  86) 


(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Urges  Newspapers  to 
promote  Own  Interests 

Asks  More  Boosting  of  Press  Part  in 
War  Effort,  Less  Playing  Up  Other  Media 

By  Frank  Tripp 

General  Manager.  Gannett  Newapapera 

• 

m.  TBIPP  delivered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  off-the-record  addreaa 
in  April  to  the  convention  of 
the  American  Newapoper  Pub- 
Sfhera  Aaaociation  in  New 
Teria  Editor  &  Publiaher  now 
ha  obtained  ita  releoae. 


I  WANT  to  earnestly  urge  that 
publishers  and  their  manage- 
inats  give  closer  attention  to 
promotion  of  newspapers  as  el* 
j^ve  mediums  of  communica* 
tiopr.  I  mean  in  their  own  col* 
linos  and  I  am  not  talking  en* 
tiiely  about  advertising.  I  am 
Ifinng  about  the  newspaper,  all 
•fit 

In  my  capacities  as  chairman 
g  your  Bureau  of  Advertising 
lod  also  as  wartime  chairman  of 
he  Allied  Newspaper  Council, 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
he  prevalent  shortsightedness 
i  newspapers  when  the  oppor* 
unity  is  presented  to  promote 
heir  own  best  interessts. 

It  is  with  extreme  difficulty 
hat  even  timely  and  news* 
Torthy  stories  of  newspaper 
ihievement  get  anywhere  near 
ha  prominence  they  deserve, 
this  is  not  Just  a  current  condi* 
too  chargeable  to  newsprint 
hortage.  It  is  chronic  and  of 
hog  standing.  I  think  it  is 
Inn  of  thou^tlessness  and  a 
aisiaken  sense  of  modesty, 
fhidi  newspapers  have,  believe 
t  or  not  I  believe  it  must  be 
orrected  by  imderstandings 
nth  our  news  departments  that 
tones  of  newspaper  achieve* 
lut,  very  particularly  in  the 
nr  effort,  are  of  vital  impor* 
Uce  to  the  well  being  of  all 
Kwspapers,  whether  great  or 
mill 

Unless  humiliating  effort  is 
iut  forth  by  those  who  assemble 
nd  release  these  stories  their 
Be  is  discouraging  and  some* 
times  almost  nil. 

This  would  not  be  so  impor* 
liot  if  it  were  the  practice  of 
cwspapers  to  ignore  or  play 
kwn  similar  stories  of  achieve- 
aent  by  other  mediums  and 
taictionaries,  but  it  isn’t.  The 
iowmanship  of  our  competitors 
atches  the  fancy  of  our  own 
ditors. 

We  ballyhoo  the  deeds  of 
ifliers  freely  but  pay  little  at* 
tmtion  to  our  own.  We  might 
veil  assume  a  bit  of  the  cAs* 
(tided  but  well*meant  loyalty  of 
the  Blinneapolis  Swede  who  was 
iu  removing  the  Bible  from  the 
sdiools  because  it  said  so  much 
liiout  St.  Paul  and  nothing  about 
ibneapolis. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  put  over 
iy  point  by  telling  you  a  few 
^orin  and  letting  you  draw 
nor  own  conclusions.  In  doing 
Ms  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
i  am  not  belittling  any  other 
mdimn  and  let  no  man  leave 
Us  room  and  say  I  did.  I  have 


the  highest  admiration  for  the 
wonderful  job  that  radio,  maga* 
zines,  movies  and  every  tjrpe  of 
medium  is  doing  in  this  war.  I 
take  my  hat  off  to  them  and  I 
don’t  blame  them  a  bit  for  get* 
ting  away  with  murder  in  the 
newspapers.  'They  have  blown 
themselves  to  the  skies  and  we 
have  helped  them  do  it.  It’s  not 
their  fault  that  we  hide  our  own 
light  under  a  bushel  whilst  car* 
rying  their  fame  afar.  We  do  it 
of  our  own  accord.  What  we  do 
for  them  because  we  consider  it 
news,  we  should  do  for  our* 
selves,  but  we  don’t. 

The  contention  of  some  news* 
papers  and  their  editors  that  the 
newspaper  itself  is  sufficient 
daily  evidence  of  its  good  deeds 
does  not  hold  water  against  the 
noise  of  our  competitors.  Tlie 
people  do  not  retain  mental  rec* 
ord  of  the  aggregate,  nor  add  up 
the  score.  Tliey  must  be  told. 

’The  figures  of  newspaper  par* 
ticipation  in  war  activities,  for 
example,  are  dramatic  and  are 
actual  measurements,  conserve* 
tive  and  low  with  much  space 
missed  and  immeasured.  ’The  fig* 
ures  which  we  publicize  for  our 
competitors  are,  very  much  of 
necessity,  duplications  and  esti* 
mates.  We  are  slow  to  publicize 
our  own  real  figures  but  we 
freely  and  liberally  ballyhoo  the 
estimates  of  others. 

Here  are  some  things  that  our 
press  wires  have  carried  and  our 
papers  have  amplified. 

We  do,  and  should,  help  pub* 
licize  a  war  effort  event  of  any 
kind.  That’s  one  of  our  func* 
tlons,  where  we  come  from. 
Nothing  wrong  with  that.  But 
for  the  next  few  minutes  let’s 
take  a  look  at  what  some  of 
these  things  add  up  to. 

In  the  Third  War  Loan  in 
Washington  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  War  Savings  Division, 
scores  of  them,  had  made  their 
purchases  and  drawn  their 
checks  for  them.  An  enterpris* 
ing  theatre  man,  right  tmder  the 
eaves  of  the  Treasury,  went 
among  them  and  induced  many 
to  withdraw  their  purchases  and 
repurchase  through  a  special 
bond  selling  event  at  a  local 
theatre. 

’There  was  a  baseball  game 
played  in  New  York  one  day  at 
which  the  published  bond  sales 
are  said  to  have  been  approxi* 
mately  equal  to  the  public’s  pur* 
chases  in  the  state  that  day. 

During  the  ’Third  Loan,  I  think 
it  was,  an  inquisitive  fellow  in 
Washington  figured  that  the 
combined  radio  and  theatre  sales 
of  war  bonds  as  reported  in 
newspapers  from  a  certain  east* 
em  state  exceeded  the  total  sales 
in  the  state,  banks  and  industry 
included. 

’The  New  York  State  Pub* 
Ushers  Association  held  its  win* 
ter  meeting  in  Albany.  The 


night  of  their  dinner,  not  satis-i 
fled  that  they  had  Governorl 
Dewey  and  Dunninger  there,  the^ 
local  committee  which  wanted 
to  give  the  boys  a  good  time,  in* 
vited  Jeannette  McDonald  to 
dine  with  them  and  say  a  few 
words.  She  was  in  Albany  for  a 
bond  raUy  to  be  held  across  the 
street. 

When  she  finished  a  dandy  Ut* 
tie  talk.  New  York  State  Comp* 
troller  Moore  arose  and  with 
bursting  pride  thrust  upon  her 
a  subscription  for  ten  million 


Frank  Tripp 

dollars  worth  of  bonds.  Next 
morning  in  the  breakfast  room  I 
asked  Miss  McDonald  how  she 
came  out  at  the  rally  across  the 
street.  She  said  it  was  a  flop, 
only  raised  $65,000  and  but  for 
the  newspaper  boys  her  Albany 
visit  would  have  been  a  bust. 
The  wires  told  about  Jeannette 
McDonald  selling  $10,065,000 
worth  of  bonds  in  Albany.  The 
local  papers,  ours  included,  car¬ 
ried  her  picture  and  a  big  blow 
up  and  everybody  seemed 
happy. 

Now  that  was  all  right  from 
the  standpoint  of  getting  bond 
publicity  and  Jeannette  and  the 
theatre  boys  didn’t  try  to  sup¬ 
press  it,  but  the  fact  was  that 
the  ten  million  dollars  which 
Comptroller  Moore  pushed  into 
the  little  girl’s  apron  pocket  was 
a  cold  turkey  State  of  New  York 
purchase  authorized  the  week 
before.  Anyway  the  movies 
added  ten  millions  to  their  sales 
and  the  world  heard  that  Jean¬ 
nette  wheedled  ten  million  sixty- 
five  thousand  out  of  Albany. 
So  here’s  a  phoney  story  that 
the  newspapers  themselves 
aided,  abetted,  instigated  and 
publicized. 

Then  there  was  the  wonderful 
job  which  Kate  Smith  did  one 
day  in  the  Fourth  Loan  on  134 
CBS  radio  stations.  Again,  don’t 
get  the  notion  I’m  selling  Kate 
short.  My  hat’s  off  to  her  too. 
There  is  plenty  of  glory  for  her 
in  her  actual  accomplishment 
and  the  glory  is  deserved. 

Newspapers  and  wire  services 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  108 
millions  went  to  her  credit  in  a 
single  day.  Yet  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  alone  in  that  108  were 
5V4  millions  bought  by  Los  An¬ 
geles  County,  16V4  millions  by 
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the  State  of  California,  12V4  mil¬ 
lions  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 

8  millions  by  the  Pacific  Mutual, 
2V^  millions  by  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Edison  and  all  across  the 
continent  it  was  a  super-duper 
all  out  Roman  holiday  with  CBS 
boys  to  roll  up  dollars  of  credit 
for  Old  Siwash.  It  is  to  our 
credit  that  news  releases  men¬ 
tioned  a  bit  of  this  but  nobody 
took  the  trouble  to  find  out  how 
many  bonds  Kate  really  did  sell. 

These  are  not  wilfully 
crooked  or  dishonest  doings. 
They  are  showmanship.  Dupli¬ 
cations  cannot  be  avoided.  We 
should  not  ignore  them,  nor 
scrutinize  them  too  closely.  All 
is  done  in  good  spirit  for  the 
cause  we  all  want  to  see  win.  I 
would  not  have  newspapers  put 
a  snuffer  on  them  but  I  do  want 
you  to  realize  that  from  where  I 
sit  it  seems  to  me  we  are  too 
strict  with  ourselves.  We  owe 
more  to  our  own  industry,  our 
own  medium.  Some  of  the  le¬ 
nience,  some  of  the  lavishness 
which  for  the  good  of  the  cause 
we  bestow  upon  others  we  might 
well  bestow  upon  ourselves. 

I  say  this  because  no  one  will 
do  it  for  us.  We  will  punctuate 
a  page  with  the  glamorous  war 
effort  deeds  of  others.  Did  you 
ever  here  the  radio  pause  to 
glorify  the  newspapers’  job  and 
when  did  MGM  or  Warner 
Brothers  put  out  so  much  as  a 
trailer  to  ballyhoo  us? 

We’ve  got  to  do  it  for  our¬ 
selves  if  it’s  done.  We  have  a 
glorious  story  and  our  figures 
are  real.  You  never  need  fear 
printing  them.  They  are  not 
estimates  taken  out  of  the  sky. 

But  the  pay  off  comes  when 
without  qiialffication  CBS  tells 
the  world  about  Kate  Smith  in 
an  advertisement  for  which  the 
foimdation  had  been  laid  in  our 
own  news  columns: 

“And  yet  on  Feb.  1,  1944,  in 
the  4th  War  Loan,  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  woman  went  to  the 
American  people  again.  She 
so  roused  their  patriotism  with 
her  disarming  sincerity  that 
through  134  CBS  stations  they 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  over 
$108,000,000  worth  of  war 
bonds.” 

’That  was  in  an  advertisement, 
not  a  news  release. 

Radio  claims  that  in  time  only 
it  gave  $174,000,000  to  war  effort 
in  1943  and  in  talent  $28,000,000, 
a  total  of  $202,000,000.  Total 
radio  advertising  in  1943  was 
$307,191,000. 

It  must  be  that  these  figures 
include  all  of  the  time  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  mentions  or  gives  a 
plug  to  a  war  effort.  By  that 
system  newspaper  figures  wo^d 
be  trebled  because  in  measuring 
newspaper  support  only  that 
part  of  an  ad  which  is  devoted 
to  war  effort  is  measured. 

Newspapers  do  not  include 
talent  for  which  radio  takes 
credit  to  the  tune  of  28  millions. 
You  guess,  if  you  can,  how  many 
millions  would  be  added  for 
newspapers  if  all  of  the  time  of 
editors,  writers,  photographew, 
promotion  men,  advertising  writ¬ 
ers,  artists,  et  cetera  was  added 
to  newspapers’  $134,000,000  fig¬ 
ures.  There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to 
skin  a  cat  and  in  this  case  news¬ 
papers  are  the  cat. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Gov  uewey  Permits 
No  Stunt  Pictures 

•AI«BANY.  ft  V  T _  >  _ 


/. 


C.  Hagarty 

indirect  but 


'  «-On  a 

P^otogra£4  “**"* 

presidential  can- 
didatee  get  along 
well  with  Gov^ 

*rnor  Thomas  S 
P®wey.  He  likes 
*0  work  with 
»ost  of  them  be- 
i^>ay  are 
qidck  -  on  -  the  - 
opera- 

From  the  day 
He  became  Gov- 
Mr.  Dewey 
I®!  tn^  cun^ni* 

^  *"  indirect  but 

the  “a^n  shot"  of  natural 
5P  lensman 

Wa  iSd.  ^ 

in  his  ap- 
to  a  problem,  Mr.  Dew^ 

^e  e^pl,  to  get  across  his 
1^  on  photography  it 
was  during  the  inaimu^ 

torn  <^e  a  suggertlon  from  one 

ter  miother  shot.  Goverwr^^  ^ 
Ukea  Hottmdaaaa 

withdrew,  euilen^  r^SedtoS** 

»•«.  wd  5IiSto'SS1L““£ 
5J^X‘*2S;-  ““  o«™™» 

i.“’!SiXTL5£;^‘Sr 

WM^  but  TOU^SuSd'u/.''"" 

fdotodrepbers  on 

2"«.?SS£|.SS.!-‘^'5S 

l«  iS,  ySS'cS?^  Prowwutor 
mu^  stuff”  that 

SnS  ^rSmf  *^1*.°" 

ZT-  serving  as  district  at- 

temey  has  filled  during  the  — _ 

and  a  half  Mr  DfiwJ^ i” * 

5S 

Conferetic^uriuf*tk  f®''""®™- 
rZ^^^rences  with  the  legislative 

£irSS°nd«nts.  who  arTbaSd^ 

nnmm  Vi®™  strained  for  a  whiJo 
^  ^  I>ewey  s  dictiin  Sit 
hTdSS'toT  which 

u  two  other  nreas  mn 

rules  also  anS^^^e 
rj^rters,  accustomed  to  years 
^  «sy  eachange  with  t^ 

clemudupS^gXteuS^o’? 
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^iS^s’SJds^’"" 

£*«®y  •d«tol- 

dosen  in  lS»  4^  “L  ^®®**  ■ 

”S 

No  TViefcs 

**»»en  find  ®"“* 

^  bST©  is: 

the 

cttoTtoto  Sn.b 

hi? 

KSlPas 

^^ck6t®  prosecutor 

InStod'hE’DSSS 

h^^  over  the  governorship  to 

n^ruJ?  his  shirtsleeves.  The 

^H®  day  last  summer  ■  vmv 
yy|°j*y.  Gtovemor  Deww  ^ 
^paring  to  entertain  a 
nev^per  and  magarlne  w?ite« 

^.up'g.tirMrsssS 

taro  it,  or  some  such  actio^ 
h_Ic*7^o^  instructions  came 
Go^or^s^ 

™t  the  Governor  wouldn’t  be 
,t°  such  a  thing,  s^toere 
woi^  be  no  such  picture  tta 

hUL®?^  he^  take“a 
htod  in  posing  it  '«en  a 

thS*^.  ®  Jarge  divan,  the 

SJ  ShSSSer  ,i,'lSS^P« 

tlons  to  awid^ortHto^uJ/^Sd 


okayed  the  shot. 

•“  *“v.  ?g:  ~ 
»«  PI«ura.TK  teKu^: 

X>«««i«r  when  th^ 
camera.  Also  ^ 
iswlpful  in  engaging  fellowwb- 

ITie  night  Wendell  Willki*  on 

pJsiss.'as?^»'SSsS 

dldh’t  b.- 

JJjt  tte“hS^^®^  fid*^ 

trom  a  plrt^ 

SSd  S!  £ 

yC??  r**  to  his  office 

cl5nhe“*Slfh,?^d;^°*A 

”  appears,  such  as  th* 
he  complained  about  a  lav^ 
wt  in  a  national  mim^rin! 
caiw  the  editor  had^OTlL  ^ 

iswr3«"5a' 

small^ta^^  conscious  of  his 

haS^^'bin^"*  Photographers 

their  teev  ot 

n  experiences  with 

eja^ge  number  of  “visiting  fire- 

riod  TheU  «ui*‘T®°"'^**on  pe- 

wb.ty“Lfto?ide?  ?dt' 
out  “  ®  hurry,  and  get 

all  the  lens  fraternity 
were  amsTfwi 

^srar-i^iS 

ernor  was  standing  and^ 

«*upled  tbe  oB1c5i^2“  tK 

w  angles,  however,  since  the 
looking  upT  Mr* 


Medcd  to  Knox 

mSj  (rf°l!?***?“****®^  Service 

recei:i:*^**^uu-«*?  Invitation  to 
Chicago  conventloS*ta*si^.‘°““ 


reporters  and 
Troops  Move 
Into  Rome 

ju^Sg°KlS°^  Silt  I 

triumph  for  corrSJoS?**^ 
wll  M  Allied  troSr“^( 
Reynolds  and  Eleanw  pJJi?  I 
famous  United  Ptwm  iT"^ 
l^-wlfe  temn. 

w®*-e  greeted  effuslwS,1i 
Italian  men  and  wom^  ^  ^ 

“Never  before,"  they 

SSt  ’’f  SS 

u.  P.  bureau  in  the  can£i?! 
the  earliest  opportunlt* 
®®°hdv  Packard  iini««A  u? 
door  with  the  key  he  haf^lii 
l  declared  W  t^J^ 

his  duties  as  manager, 

Eaters  Otfees 

H.*^®/  5*Po*^ed:  "At  10  sjs.  w 

day  (June  5)  I  entered 

SSf*  nhbi^  I'orelgn  Press  Ba£ 

“y  typewmsr^ 
f^k  of  German  newsBaoM 
and  began  writing," 

Soon  after,  AH’s  Dan  De  Iw, 
s^t  the  first  flash  beS^ 
R^e  datdine  since 
rmiir  the  wnr 

bureau  tajR’ 
^*d  63^wltness  acconnti  of  M 

AP*fr^r:*i?^'*  K^eth  L.  DiiSr 
T  “t^hie  columnist 

PsekMd,  Kennedy  la- 
S?tately  ^de  plans  to^,^ 
y®  city’s  AP  bureau.  Ht  ^ 
termerly  a  member  of  the  Jtf? 

amMH®**®  Ot  hit  BM 

rabitions  was  to  return  wlthtte 
Amed  armies  to  the  city. 

Alro  one  of  the  first  con- 
indents  to  enter  Rome  ms 

®rti*t,  what  in 

wiSSsr  .5a2*S 

®tgart.  New  Ymk 
Trihu^;  MUton  Braektr 
Matthews,  gw 
Michael  CSilate 
INS;  *3i 

£•  ^upe*"’.!!-?-;  Carey  Longahs 
Neto  Vorfc  Post,  and  Edmu^ 

and  New  York  Post 
Recent  reports  teU  of  the  or 
respondents’  audiwice  with  M 
Pope,  at  which  Mrs.  PacM 
became  the  first  woman  to 
toousers  in  his  presence, 
had  no  skirts  with  her. 

l*"t*  Itely.  Aw 

i!rti®i-*h«sa  men  were  doiwi 
wietyofjobs.  LynnH^fir 
A  *  "ras  Mrlth  the  British  ElsMI 
Tucker  stlU^ 

It^H  Joseph  Msrti 

at  Bari  scored  a  clean  beat  a 

2*2  oePture  of  Marshal  T# 
N^dolph  ChurehllL 
fr^  ^®**®f  returned  to  N^k 

iJ^l*od  Norgaerd  covered  evml 
N^dquarters.  wM 
Stephen  Barber  was  with  ik 
naval  forces  off  Italian  shoMa 


- -  *Mug«gi  auomR 

■6tTO»  «  »«*llSMlti,r  JwwIO.  !« 


CARTOONISTS'  EYES  FOCUSED  ON  FALL  OF  ROME  AND  INVASION 


the  eyes  of  the  world  are 

UPON  YOU' 

Jack  Lambert,  Chicago  Sun. 


'OH.  SAY.  CAN  YOU  SEE  .  .  ?' 

Roy  B.  Justuf,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal. 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL 

Bruce  Ruasell,  Los  Angeles  Times. 


"Everything  Happened’ 
At  Once  on  D-Day 


By  Ned  Nordness 

Of  Th«  Associated  Press  War  Staff 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubushbr) 
LONDON,  June  7 — Everything 
seemed  to  happen  at  once 
rto  at  last  the  balloon  went  up 
nd  June  6  became  D-Day. 

In  the  Associated  Press  office, 
he  machinery  set  up  months 
go  ran  smoothly  all  through 
he  historic  hours.  There  were 
he  incidents  that  always  crop 
p  but  they  did  not  mar  the 
rell-iaid  plans. 

The  AP  staff  under  Robert 
tamelle,  chief  of  the  London 
tureau,  had  been  on  the  alert 
hr  weeks.  When  the  world’s 
dg  story  broke  all  hands  swimg 
■to  action  like  actors  minutely 
tained  in  their  parts. 

Took  No  Chaness 
As  the  big  day  approached 
lines  and  instruments 
tested  regularly  so  there 
be  no  failure  to  reach  key 
and  staff  men  at  home, 
tension  grew,  from  day 

day. 

Crisp  telephone  calls  from  the 
Headquarters  of  the 
Expeditionary  Force  sum- 
Bunnelle,  Wes  Gallagher, 
of  the  invasion  staff,  and 
Hercher  at  6  a.m.  (Mid- 
EWT). 

the  office  were  the  early 
James  King,  and  Richard 
who  both  had  been 
duty  since  6  p.m.,  Monday, 
stayed  on.  They  were 
Blake  Sullivan  of  the 
desk. 

German  radio  had  been 
all  night — ^there  had  been 
raiders”  over  Ger- 

was  daylight  and  there  was 
roar  of  planes  overhead. 
Watching  constantly,  Hermann 


Fritz  Ulrich  Kaskel  was  at  the 
Hellschreiber,  the  wireless  tape 
printer  that  brought  in  German 
broadcasts.  Suddenly  he  shout¬ 
ed,  “It’s  started.” 

While  Kaskel  read  off  the 
tape,  King  sent  a  flash.  Kasis- 
chke  followed  with  a  short  bul¬ 
letin  and  started  the  running 
story,  with  King  and  Sullivan 
alternating  in  writing  paragraph 
adds  and  reading  copy  as  Kaskel 
and  his  assistant  Oliver  Simms 
kept  the  German  announcements 
coming  from  the  “Hell”  tape. 

Pretty,  dark-haired  Florence 
Mills  probably  was  the  calmest 
person  in  the  office.  She  kept 
the  story  going  on  the  teletype 
while  George  Angus,  veteran  of 
a  quarter  of  century  with  AP  in 
London,  duplicated  the  bulletins 
by  all  available  routes. 

Meantime  all  others  of  the  30- 
man  London  staff  were  called  to 
quarters. 

For  the  time,  only  the  German 
reports  were  allowed  out  by  the 
censor. 

Tension  was  acute  for  three 
hours,  imtil  the  official  Allied  an¬ 
nouncement  came. 

Gallagher  and  Hercher  were 
locked  up  at  SHAEF  with  the 
other  correspondents.  All  were 
advised  that  before  they  were 
let  out  a  dispatch  rider  would 
deliver  the  communique  to  the 
news  service  offices  for  release 
at  10  o’clock.  At  9:30  a.m.,  Ad¬ 
miral  George  P.  Thomson,  chief 
of  the  British  censorship,  tele¬ 
phoned  the  censors  that  the  com¬ 
munique  should  be  released  at 
9:32  a.m.,  and  that  the  dispatch 
rider  might  be  late. 

Bunnelle  rushed  out  of  the 
office  to  meet  the  dispatch  rider, 
just  then  making  delivery  to 


Reuters,  two  floors  above  AP  in 
Fleet  Street. 

The  rider  rushed  into  the  AP 
office  two  seconds  before  9:32  to 
deliver  the  commimique  to  the 
censor.  Bunnelle  grabbed  the 
dispatch  bag,  ripped  it  open  and 
thimst  it  at  the  censor. 

“Don’t  want  it.  It’s  your 
baby  now,”  said  the  censor. 
“It’s  just  9:32.  Go  ahead  with 
it.” 

Buimelle  snatched  the  flash 
from  a  handful  of  papers  in  the 
bag  and  it  was  cleared  on  the 
wire  by  Operator  Mills  in  less 
than  a  minute.  It  was  timed  off 
at  9:33. 

At  headquarters,  when  the 
official  announcement  came,  re¬ 
leasing  the  correspondents,  Gal¬ 
lagher  leaped  from  his  chair. 
He  tore  out  of  the  room,  upset¬ 
ting  a  bunch  of  WACs.  Hercher 
followed.  The  communique  was 
being  read  aloud  and  I  got  the 
telephone  open  by  the  instant 
Gallagher  arrived  to  send  a 
flash  to  the  office  on  a  special 
line.  It  got  there  just  as  Bun- 
nelle’s  was  moving  on  the  wire. 

Then  the  staff  really  swung 
into  action. 

In  the  office  the  editors  lived 
on  coffee  and  sandwiches  as  they 
coordinated  the  report,  wrote 
roundups  and  kept  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  copy  moving. 

’The  first  of  the  field  staff  to 
return  was  Gladwin  Hill,  who 
flew  over  the  invasion  area  in  a 
B-26  medium  bomber.  He  had 
picked  a  base  near  London  in 
order  to  deliver  his  news  quick¬ 
ly.  He  had  arranged  for  tele¬ 
phone  service  from  the  field, 
whose  commanding  officer  or¬ 
dered  the  pilot  to  fiy  back  from 
his  mission  out  of  formation  so 
as  to  get  Hill  home  in  a  hurry. 
Hill’s  was  the  first  such  story  to 
leave  London. 

Howell  Dodd,  33-year-old  AP 
Features  artisf,  was  among  the 
first  to  come  back  from  the  in¬ 
vasion  scene  which  he  said  he 
found  “somewhat  disappointing” 
— from  his  professional  point  of 
view. 

Dodd  flew  over  the  French 


beach  on  the  Cherbourg  pen¬ 
insula,  21  minutes  before  H- 
hour  in  a  B-26  Marauder.  Al¬ 
though  his  ship  was  rocked  by 
flak  and  another  one  was  blown 
up  by  a  direct  hit,  the  lanky 
bespectacled  Atlantan  said  he 
still  found  the  whole  experience 
“less  exciting  than  I  tlraught  it 
would  be.” 

“We  could  see  Naval  guns  fir¬ 
ing  and  smoke  coming  spasmodi¬ 
cally  from  German  shore  guns,” 
Dodd  said,  “but  there  wasn’t 
that  feeling  of  mass  action  I 
hoped  to  see.  It  made  me  want 
to  go  back  for  a  second  look.” 

The  whole  job  of  covering  the 
invasion  was  made  less  difficult 
by  the  excellent  working  and 
communication  facilities  set  up 
at  the  Ministry  of  Information 
by  the  minister,  Brenden  Brack¬ 
en  and  by  Admiral  Thomson’s 
slick  censorship  arrangements. 
r  m 

Cowles  Publication 
Buys  Boston  Station 

Newspapermen  throughout 
Massachusetts  this  week  pon¬ 
dered  the  likelihood  of  the 
Cowles  Brothers’  possible  inten¬ 
tion  to  buy  a  paper  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  area,  following  the  purchase 
last  week  by  Look  magazine, 
with  which  they  are  associated, 
of  station  WCOP,  in  Boston. 

The  sale  was  brought  about 
by  the  Federal  Commimications 
Commission  order  that  a  single 
owner  cannot  operate  two  radio 
stations  in  the  same  city.  Sta¬ 
tions  WORL  and  WCOP  are 
owned  by  the  Bulova  interests. 
Look  magazine  will  take  over 
the  management  of  WCOP  when 
FCC  approves  the  transfer. 

■ 

London  Times  Unruifled 

Most  London  morning  news¬ 
papers,  reporting  the  invasion, 
sp^shed  the  news  of  Allied 
progress  in  big,  black,  front¬ 
page  headlines,  but  the  austere 
‘"rimes”  printed  the  story  on 
page  4.  in  the  custonuuy  place 
reserv^  for  the  principal  cable 
news. 


Television  Sets  Aim 
At  Retail  Market 

rSew  Association  Prepares  Brochure 
For  10^00  Department  Stores 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

BACKERS  of  television  are  set* 

tlnf  their  sights  on  the  great 
retail  advertising  market,  get* 
ting  ready  this  summer  for  an 
expected  rush  of  business  as 
soon  as  the  war  ends. 

Now  in  the  bands  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  committee  of  the  newly 
formed  Television  Broadcasters 
As^iation,  900  Fifth  Ave..  New 
York,  is  copy  for  a  brochure 
planned  for  distribution  to  own¬ 
ers  and  executives  of  the  na- 
tton's  10,000  leading  department 
stores  some  time  this  summer. 

Theme  of  the  brochure,  al¬ 
ready  approved  by  the  associa¬ 
tion's  board  of  directors,  is 
“What  people  see  they  remem¬ 
ber."  Us  author  is  Will  Baltin, 
former  newspaper  man  and  now 
aanciation  secretary-treasurer. 

Drive  lor  Members 

This  initial  move  on  the  part 
of  commercial  television  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  is  only  one  of  several 
projects  being  undertaken.  The 
association,  which  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
January,  collects  $1,000  annually 
from  active  members  and  $500 
from  afiSliates. 

A  membership  drive  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  February  has  so  far  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  election  of  27  mem¬ 
bers,  of  which  16  are  active  and 
11  afiKliates.  To  be  an  active 
member,  one  must  be  currently 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  a 
television  station  or  have  filed 
application.  Any  or^nization 
engaged  in  a  field  which  in  the 
future  may  have  a  bearing  on 
television,  may  be  an  afiUiate, 
and  one  of  the  projects  now  un¬ 
derway  is  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  major  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 

So  far  the  association  numbers 
two  newspapers  in  its  member¬ 
ship,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  latter, 
which  operates  station  WGN,  has 
filed  an  application  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  commercial  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

Not  yet  a  member  is  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  which,  as  pre¬ 
viously  announce,  has  applied 
for  a  license  to  operate  television 
in  New  York  and  has  placed  an 
order  with  the  General  Electric 
Co.  for  equipment.  Time,  Inc.,  is 
an  active  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  queries  regarding  mem- 
berriiip  have  been  received  by 
the  association  from  Look,  Inc., 
owned  by  John  and  Gardner 
Cowles. 

Local  advertising  is  the  first 
big  television  goal.  Baltin's 
bcwklet  for  the  department 
stores  quotes  Niles  iVammell, 
president  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  as  stating  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  “made  to  order”  for 
department  stores.  The  quota¬ 
tion  is  from  a  q;>eech  Traiiunell 
made  at  the  recent  opening  tele¬ 


vision  seminar  of  the  Radio  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club  of  New  York. 

“Department  stores,  which  for 
the  most  part  have  never  been 
big  users  of  sound  broadcasting 
will  in  my  opinion  find  tele¬ 
vision  a  medium  made  to  order 
for  their  advertising  require¬ 
ments,”  Tranunell  declared. 
“Since  most  stores  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  advertising  in  the  re¬ 
tail  trading  area  of  only  one 
city,  the  television  station  which 
does  not  happen  to  be  affiliated 
with  a  network  will  be  at  no 
disadvantage  in  competition 
with  a  network  station  in  this 
important  category  of  television 
commercial  business.” 

Allen  B.  Du  Mont,  of  Du  Mont 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  president  of  Television 
Broadcasters  Association,  is  also 
quoted  in  the  brochure  as  stat¬ 
ing  that  by  television,  the  “shop 
or  store  can  virtually  be  brought 
right  into  the  home  with  a  full 
display  of  wares.” 

Until  the  publicity  committee 
passes  on  the  text  of  the  bro¬ 
chure  it  cannot  be  nuide  public. 
Paul  Raiboum,  president  of 
Television  Productions,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Paramoimt  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  and  Robert  L.  Gib¬ 
son,  television  department.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  are  co-chair¬ 
men  of  this  committee.  Other 
members  are  John  T.  Williams, 
National  Broadcasting  Co.; 
James  H.  Carmine,  Philco  Corp.; 
Leonard  Cramer,  vice-president, 
Du  Mont  Laboratories;  and 
George  Crandall,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

Baltin  is  extremely  optimistic 
about  the  immediate  future  of 
television.  To  substantiate  his 
optimism  he  points  to  the  fact 
that  51  applications  for  tele¬ 
vision  stations  are  now  pending 
before  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  These  sta¬ 
tions  would  be  located  in  24 
states.  He  quotes  James  L.  Fly, 
FCC  chairman,  as  stating  that  “a 
steady  green  light  will  be  main¬ 
tained  for  conunercial  tele¬ 
vision.” 

The  industry  expects  to  go 
forward  as  soon  as  the  war  ends, 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  WPB  will  relax  re¬ 
strictions  on  manufacture  of  re¬ 
ceiving  sets  and  broadcasting 
equipment  even  before  peace 
should  war  news  continue  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  Allies. 

“Manufacture  of  receiving  sets 
has  been  restricted  since  April, 
1942,”  Baltin  pointed  out.  “As 
soon  as  production  is  resumed, 
receivers  for  the  home  will  be 
furnished  with  18  by  24-inch 
screens,  with  reception  better 
than  16  mm.,  home  motion  pic¬ 
tures. 

“A  525-line  picture  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  goal  of  television  manu¬ 
facturers.” 


Although  industry  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  such  authorities  as 
James  McLean,  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  are  quoted  as  expressing 
the  belief  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  would  make  logical  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasters,  no  organ¬ 
ized  drive,  is  now  being  made 
by  the  Television  Broadcasters 
Association  to  interest  publish¬ 
ers  either  in  filing  applications 
or  Joining  the  association. 

Advertising  agencies,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  currently  being 
invited  to  move  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  television.  A  list  of  40 
major  advertising  agencies  have 
been  solicited  to  become  afiUiate 
members. 

A  list  of  six  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  advertising  agencies 
as  affiliate  members  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  invitation  book¬ 
let. 

“The  pitfalls,  errors  and  cha¬ 
otic  conditions  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  birth  of  radio  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  industry  can  be  avoided 
by  thoughtfiil  action  and  long- 
range  planning  today,”  one  of 
these  listed  advantages  reads. 
“Advertising  agencies  whiifii 
will  unquestionably  play  a  domi¬ 
nant  role  in  the  growth  of  tele¬ 
vision  should  have  their  say  on 
practices  and  policies  that 
will  govern  television  tomor¬ 
row.” 

To  date  only  one  agency, 
Buchanan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  become  an  affiliate.  Baltin, 
however,  points  to  a  recent  siur- 
vey  made  by  Broadcasting  mag¬ 
azine  as  an  indication  of  general 
interest  in  television  among  the 
agencies.  This  survey  revealed 
that  out  of  55  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  questioned,  27  had  already 
established  video  departments; 
17  were  already  placing  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  on  five  sta¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  Schenectady,  for 
more  than  50  clients;  30  agencies 
have  appointed  television  direc¬ 
tors. 

In  addition  to  Du  Mont  and 
Baltin,  other  officers  of  Tele¬ 
vision  Broadcasters  Association 
are  Lewis  Allen  Weiss,  Don  Lee 
Network,  vice-president;  and 
Jack  R.  Poppele,  WOR,  assistant 
secretary  -  treasurer.  Directors 
are  O.  B.  Hanson,  vice-president 
and  chief  engineer,  NBC;  Curtis 
W.  Mason,  Earl  C.  Anthony,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles;  F.  J.  Bingley, 
Philco  Corp.,  Philadelphia; 
Worthington  C.  Miner,  CBS;  R. 
L.  Gibson,  General  Electric  Co.; 
Paul  Raibourn,  Television  Pro¬ 
ductions,  Inc.;  and  E.  A.  Hayes, 
Hughes  Productions. 

■ 

Murdoch  to  Visit  U.  S. 

Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  publisher 
of  the  Melbourne  (Australia) 
Herald  and  Sun  News-Pictorial, 
is  shortly  expected  in  the  U.  S. 
on  the  last  hop  of  a  round-the- 
world  flight  during  which  he 
visited  the  fighting  fronts  in  In¬ 
dia  and  Italy.  He  arrived  in 
England  in  time  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  British  and  Domin¬ 
ion  Prime  Ministers.  He  has 
spent  the  past  month  in  London. 
Sir  Keith  will  be  in  Washington 
next  week  and  in  New  York  the 
week  following.  He  will  make 
his  headquarters  at  the  Austral¬ 
ian  Newqwpers  Service,  New 
York. 


Congress  BiQ 
Would  License 
CommentotoiB 

Washington,  June  6 _ 

tion  to  license  commereiaDi 
sponsored  news  broadeailin 
and  subject  them  to  a  “cods  a 
ethics,”  as  proposed  by 
E.  C.  Johnson  of 
hinges  upon  whether  ^ 
Wheeler- White  radio  bill  is  m. 
vived,  a  possibility  which  an 
seems  remote. 

Senator  Johnson  has  s^ 
mitted  his  proposal  in  the  fan 
of  an  amendment  to  the  mesm 
which  was  offered  by  Seaaht 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Mnnt^ 
and  Senator  W.  W.  \^ts  g 
Maine.  In  its  present  foc%  | 
would  come  up  for  action  oA 
in  the  event  the  bill  to  wQ 
it  is  tied  is  brought  to  tk 
floor. 

The  Wheeler- White  draft  set 
gested  a  ban  on  cohuneichl 
sponsorship  of  news.  That  wm 
only  one  feature  of  the  pr(VKMd 
and  it  was  added  after  mootk 
of  discussion  of  other  ideas,  la- 
eluding  a  smaller  Fedoral  Coa- 
munications  Commissioo  man- 
bership,  a  recasting  of  its  fnae 
tions  among  sub-groups,  and  a 
broader  appellate  provision. 

Failure  oi  Ban  Sean 

Informed  sources  here  had 
predicted  the  newscaster  boa 
would  be  dropped  when  it  hid 
served  its  “bargaining  purpoMT; 
that  the  sponsors  would  be  oon- 
tent  with  victory  on  the  otto 
points  involved. 

Senator  Johnson  has  tf 
pressed  hope  that  Senate 
Wheeler,  chief  si>onsor  of  the 
original  bill,  will  press  for  ae 
tion  despite  the  Montanan’s  de¬ 
cision  to  cancel  hearings  on  die 
ground  that  too  much  contn- 
versy  had  been  provoked,  ffii 
plan  is  to  have  the  FCC  iaae 
revocable  licenses  and  set  19  a 
code  of  ethics  approved  by 
gress. 

Violation  of  the  code  would 
be  basis  for  withdrawing  the 
commentator’s  license. 

The  code  would  be  essentiaDjr 
a  set  of  regulations  governing 
the  nature  and  tone  of  ewr 
ments  which  might  be  aired  con¬ 
cerning  “those  who  do  not 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to 


J.  A.  Morris  Leaves 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Joe  Alex  Morris,  most  recently 
foreign  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  Collier’i 
Weekly,  succeeding  Henry  Lr 
Cossitt,  advanced  to  editor,  Ni 
successor  to  Morris  has  yet  bom 
appointed  by  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

Morris  came  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  from  the  Office  of  Cw 
sorship,  Washington,  to  whia 
he  had  been  loaned  for  impor 
tant  work  last  October,  w 
viously,  he  had  spent  14  yeao 
with  the  United  Press,  becoming 
manager  in  charge  of  the  pro* 
association's  foreign  service. 
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How  Reporters  Got 
First  Invasion  Tip 

By  Virgil  Pinkley 

Vica-Preaident  and  General  European  Manager  ol  United  ProM 


(Sfcbal  to  EoiToa  &  PuauiHa) 
LOIIDON,  June  8  —  For  this 
BOireapondent — and  my  case 
aai  pretty  typical — the  invasion 
len  began  with  the  ringing  of 
I  telcpbone  bell  in  a  dark  apart- 
nent 

Iq  an  American  voice,  the 
loestlon  came  over  the  wire: 
^  this  Mr.  Pinkley?”  Through- 
ad  the  London  district,  I  learned 
dier,  other  voices  were  asking 
jaiiiar  questions,  alerting  the 
laxlreds  of  American  and 
Sritidi  correspondents, 
ne  voice  continued:  “This 
I  Staff  Headquarters  of  the 
tatrican  Expeditionary  Forces, 
jitan  carefully.  You  will  pro- 
aid  immediately  to  MacMillan 
Sill,  at  the  Ministry  of  Infor- 
Htion.”  Then  came  an  instant's 
pue,  and  the  conclusion:  “This 
•U  is  confidential.  Tell  no  one. 
Ml  no  one.” 

German  Announcement 
I  hung  up.  Immediately  the 
dephone  rang  again.  This  time 
i  was  Robert  Dowson  calling 
tom  the  United  Press  office  to 
IT  that  the  German  Transocean 
Igency  had  just  been  heard  by 
he  United  Press  listening  post 
Barnet,  outside  London, 
Iroidcasting  that  Allied  battle- 
lips  had  been  sighted  approach- 
4  Le  Havre. 

Within  a  matter  of  minutes, 
ill  newsmen  were  making  their 
ny  through  the  streets  of  all 
prts  of  London  toward  staff 
leadquarters.  With  me  was  £d- 
ord  W.  Beattie.  From  the  sky 
tore  us  came  a  rumble,  like 
tat  of  elevated  trains  in  the 
Mance — bombers  off  for  the  in- 
ation  coast. 

As  we  arrived  in  the  court- 
ard  of  the  Ministry  of  Informa- 
ta,  the  night  began  to  dissolve. 
Inra  melted  the  darkness. 
Streaks  of  sunlight  pointed 
trough  the  clouds,  promising 
icleu  day,  auguring  well  for 
le  great  assault  we  felt  certain 
u  coming. 

Guards  were  on  duty  outside 
le  building,  American  M.P.’s, 
leir  helmets  and  gloves  and 
Iqgings  looking  even  whiter 
Ian  usual  in  the  early  flat  light. 
Ihey  led  us  to  MacMillan  Hall, 
(bee  we  were  inside,  the  doors 
»ere  locked. 

In  all  there  appeared  to  be 
tout  half  a  hundred  of  us, 
Hted  at  two  long  tables.  For 
■r  use  there  were  typewriters 
■d  paper  and  pencils.  With 
lese  at  hand,  we  sat  listening 
1  a  general  guidance  lecture, 
a  was  enlightening  but  lengthy, 
•d  interrupted  suddenly  by  the 
toaing  of  the  door.  We  looked 
pound,  saw  a  British  brigadier’s 
tod  poke  inside  the  room. 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he 
•nounced,  “In  five  seconds, 
wununique  No.  1  is  being  re- 
«*ed  to  the  entire  world.” 
Oen  a  moment  later,  he  shout- 
<  "Go!” 

We  were  out  of  our  seats. 


scrambling  for  the  telephones. 
Seconds  later  news  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  was  flashing  around  the 
world. 

Since  then  we  have  gone  to 
the  Public  Relations  Office  of 
Supreme  Headquarters  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Forces,  at 
the  Ministry  of  Information, 
three  times  every  day,  at  10:30 
a.m.,  and  at  5  and  11:30  p.m. 

Quarters  Well  Equipped 

The  gathering,  in  Chancellors’ 
Hall,  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don  skyscraper  housing  the  MOI, 
includes  public  relations  officers 
and  censors,  in  addition  to  some 
150  correspondents.  The  hall, 
90  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 
holds  six  rows  of  metal-framed 
canvas  chairs.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  system  of 
indirect  lighting,  for  illuminat¬ 
ing  the  maps,  charts  and  photo¬ 
graphs  which  almost  completely 
cover  the  walls. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  long 
room  is  a  raised  platform  from 
which  speakers  address  the  con¬ 
ference  through  microphones. 

The  rear  wall  is  covered  by 
large  panel-maps,  18  feet  high 
by  12  feet  wide,  which  swing 
outward  like  the  leaves  of  a 
giant  book. 

Seated  along  tables  at  the 
front  end  of  the  hall  are  rows 
of  public  relations  officials  and 
advisors.  Further  back  in  the 
rooms  are  stacks  filled  with 
books  of  information,  including 
Baedekers  and  World  Almanacs 
and  British  encyclc^aaedias. 

In  addition  to  these,  large  war 
maps,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one  to 
50,000,  supply  a  further  mass  of 
information  about  the  invasion 
area.  They  indicate  heavy  flak 
areas,  railroad  junctions,  bridges, 
airdromes  and  harbors.  The 
weight  of  bombs  dropped  in 
raids  and  the  intensity  of  air 
attacks  are  shown  by  replicas  of 
large  or  medium-sized  bombs. 

Reports  Brieied 

During  the  briefings,  there  is 
comment  upon  the  communiques 
and  background  provided  by  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  Alli^  land,  sea  and 
air  forces.  The  doors  to  the  hall 
are  locked  during  these  sessions, 
with  only  correspondents  accred¬ 
ited  to  the  SHAEF  permitted  to 
attend. 

Most  of  the  correspondents 
for  the  large  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  for  the  news  serv¬ 
ices  work  at  their  desks  in  the 
main  news  room  of  the  MOI. 
Here  are  facilities,  too,  for  trans¬ 
mitting  copy  to  Fleet  Street  of¬ 
fices  or  to  the  cable  companies, 
by  telegraph  or  flash  telephones. 

So  far,  everything  has  gone 
much  more  smoothly  than  most 
of  us  had  expected.  Late  Wed¬ 
nesday,  less  than  36  hours  after 
the  invasion  started,  copy  from 
the  correspondents  who  landed 
with  the  troops  of  liberation  be¬ 
gan  arriving  by  courier  and  over 
portable  radios. 
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Typical  of  the  measures  adopt¬ 
ed  to  maintain  secrecy  before 
the  invasion  was  the  press  con¬ 
ference  which  Rear  Admiral 
Alan  Goodrich  Kirk,  commander 
of  the  Western  task  force,  held. 
Correspondents  arrived  at  his 
base  in  a  special  sealed  train. 
After  their  briefing,  they  were 
kept  locked  in  until  they  board¬ 
ed  ships  bound  for  the  invasion 
areas. 

■ 

Food  Industry 
Urged  to  Plan 
Post-War  Ads 

Chicago,  June  7 — Food  mer¬ 
chants  were  urged  to  begin 
planning  their  own  post-war  ad¬ 
vertising  now  by  William  A. 
Philo,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
tailer,  in  an  address  at  the  46th 
annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  here  this  week. 

“Lets  take  a  lesson  from  big 
business,”  he  said,  “let’s  start 
now  to  set  aside  a  specific  per¬ 
centage  from  our  current  sales 
for  post-war  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  in  the  more 
competitive  days  that  are  almost 
here.” 

Food  rationing  has  proved  to 
be  the  “most  powerful  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign”  ever  launched  for 
retail  food  merchants,  Mr.  Philo 
asserted. 

“You  have  had  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  powerful  advertising 
campaign  yet  known  in  the  food 
field  working  for  you  while  you 
have  been  involvecl  in  such  a 
mad  rush  that  the  only  time  out 
was  to  cuss  the  ‘red  tape.’ 

“Newspapers  have  continually 
heralded  the  latest  food  news 
and  the  increases  and  decreases 
in  point  values.  Radio  com¬ 
mentators  have  placed  food  high 
on  their  lists  of  newsworthy 
subjects.  Magazine  editors  have 
diligently  searched  for  food 
stories  for  the  housewives. 

“Manufacturers  and  proc¬ 
essors  have  used  almost  imbe- 
lieveable  linage  in  institutional- 
type  advertising,  informing  the 
buying  public  about  war-caused 
scarcities  and  the  need  for  ra¬ 
tioning  and  sharing.  The  Office 
of  War  Information  has  poured 
out  untold  quantities  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  form  of  releases  and 
posters  that  have  continually  re¬ 
minded  the  people  of  the  ‘all  im¬ 
portance’  of  food. 

“With  the  buying  public’s  at¬ 
tention  turned  to  quality,  you 
have  had  the  ultimate  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  forces  working 
for  your  store — word-of-mouth 
advertising — telling  and  selling 
on  the  part  of  your  customers.” 

■ 

Field  Buys  Station 

The  Crosley  Corporation  an- 
notmeed  June  3  that  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WSAI,  Cincinnati,  has  been 
sold  to  Marshall  Field,  publisher, 
PM  and  the  Chicago  Sun,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  sale  of  WSAI  was 
necessitated  by  an  order  of  the 
FCC  which  prohibits  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  two  broadcasting  stations 
serving  the  same  area  under  the 
same  ownership.  Crosley  owns 
WLW,  also  in  Cincinnati. 


ANG  Demands 
FDR  Runs  Asks 
N.Y.  Wage  Study 

Resolutions  to  demand  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt’s  candidacy  for 
a  fourth  term  and  to  approve  the 
action  of  the  industrial  relations 
committee  in  initiating  and  pro¬ 
moting  a  wage  survey  in  New 
York  by  joint  action  of  the 
union  and  publishers  were 
passed  June  1  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York. 

Despite  some  opposition  by 
meml^rs  who  considered  it  a 
tactless  slap  at  the  publishers  or 
at  the  Newspaper  Commission 
of  the  War  Labor  Board,  an 
amendment  to  the  wage  survey 
resolution  was  passed  condemn¬ 
ing  the  Commission’s  denial  in 
its  directives  in  the  New  York 
Times,  News  and  World-Tele¬ 
gram  disputes  of  the  full  in¬ 
creases  allowable  under  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Steel  formula. 

Seek  Greater  Increases 

The  condemnatory  amend¬ 
ment,  however,  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  full  demands  of  the 
union  for  wage  increases,  and 
the  survey  of  actual  wages  pre¬ 
vailing,  which  were  labeled  as 
“everywhere  above  the  unreal¬ 
istic  minimums”  proposed  by 
the  Newspaper  Commission,  was 
regarded  by  the  membership  as 
a  method  of  raising  those  mini¬ 
mums  as  well  as  of  establishing 
comparable  standards  for  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  city  and  equi¬ 
table  standards  within  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers.  To  break 
the  Little  Steel  formula  was  im- 
officially  endorsed  as  the  goal. 

Louis  Loeb,  counsel  for  the 
Times,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  had  replied  to  the 
guild’s  invitation  for  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  between  publishers  and 
guild  on  a  job  classification 
study,  had  stated  that  he  would 
ask  the  publishers  to  confer  first 
on  the  matter. 

Among  reasons  given  by  mem¬ 
bers  for  demanding  FDR’s  can¬ 
didacy  were  that  his  “Magna 
Carta  to  labor”  enabled  an  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  during 
his  administration  from  “3,000,- 
000  to  15,000,000,”  and  that  he, 
though  not  indispensable,  “is  the 
only  man  who  thinks  as  we 
thi^  and  does  as  we  want  who 
has  a  possibility  of  election  in 
November.” 

The  resolution  was  passed 
over  the  opposition  of  members 
who  feared  it  would  be  used  by 
the  publishers  to  prove  the  guild 
could  not  write  news  objective¬ 
ly,  who  considered  it  an  unnec¬ 
essary  addition  to  the  stand  al¬ 
ready  taken  by  the  CIO,  of 
which  ANG  is  an  affiliate,  or 
who  wished  an  amendment  stat¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
opposing  minority. 

■ 

Capital  Prices  Up 

Washington,  June  5  —  The 
Times-Herald  today  advanced  its 
per  copy  price  from  three  to  five 
cents,  and  the  Daily  News  in¬ 
creased  from  two  to  three  cents 
per  copy.  ’The  Post  and  the  Star 
already  having  increased  from 
three  to  five  cents,  all  Washing- 
to  newspapers  now  have  an- 
noimced  prices  increases. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Advertiser’s  June  Job- 
Selling  War  Bonds 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THIS  HAS  BEEN  an  auspicious 
week — one  that  began  with 
the  fall  of  Rome  and  continued 
with  the  dramatic  conclusion  of 
months  of  preparation — D-day. 
Next  week  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
drive  begins  with  the  largest 
quota,  $16,000,000,000,  of  any  loan 
to  date,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
most  ardently  that  the  home 
front  fighters  attack  their  objec¬ 
tive  as  completely  as  did  the  bat- 
tlefront  soldiers. 

News  of  military  action,  how¬ 
ever,  instead  of  encouraging 
more  whole-hearted  purchase  of 
War  Bonds  so  that  victory  may 
be  speeded  on  its  way,  tends 
rather  to  tighten  the  purse 
strings  as  persons  become  over¬ 
confident  and  too  quickly  as¬ 
sume  their  job  behind  the  man 
with  a  gun  is  done. 

Back  the  Attack 
Just  as  the  fall  of  Italy  last 
summer  virtually  stopped  bond 
sales  for  a  time  in  the  Third  War 
Loan,  the  fall  of  Rome  and  other 
victories  which  will  follow  in 
time  may  similarly  adversely  af¬ 
fect  the  Fifth  Loan.  Promptly 
placed  and  effectively  written 
advertising  which  followed  on 
the  heels  of  Italy’s  defeat  pre¬ 
vented  that  sales  stoppage  from 
becoming  permanent. 

Comprehensive  preparations 
for  this  current  job  have  been 
made  and  if  cooperation  is  as 
universal  as  it  has  been  in  the 
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conjunction  with  a  number  of 
advertisers. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways 
in  which  the  program  might  be 
elaborated.  For  example,  ad¬ 
vertisers  could  run  copy  similar 
to  political  campaign  ads,  plug¬ 
ging  for  their  own  former  em¬ 
ployes  now  in  service  or  for 
other  men  from  the  community 
whom  they  might  “sponsor.” 

Each  could  have  a  ballot  box 
and  all  might  finance  a  coopera¬ 
tive  ad  published  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  and  featuring  in  it  a  box 
score  of  the  results  to  date. 

To  make  it  more  interesting 
and  the  odds  greater,  each  bond 
purchased  could  carry  with  it 
five  or  perhaps  ten  votes,  which 
might  be  cast  entirely  for  one 
serviceman  or  divided  any  way 
among  several. 

In  addition,  instead  of  a  single 
winner,  there  could  be  several 
places,  each  carrying  with  it  a 
War  Bond  prize.  Depending  up¬ 
on  their  wishes,  merchants  could 
also  give  certificates  applicable 
as  cash  on  post-war  merchandise 
or  giving  priority  for  certain 
hard-to-get  items. 

An  open  meeting  featuring  a 
colorful  proCTam  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  possibly  the  showing  of 
one  of  the  War  Department’s 
films  and  the  presentation  of  the 
bonds  to  the  winners  or  to  their 
relatives  might  conclude  the 
drive. 


Alake  YOUR  Affaek 


with  War  Bonds/ 


D-DAY  AD 

Park  &  Tiliord  scored  on  adver* 
tising  scoop  on  D-Day  when  first 
editions  oi  large  metropolitan 
afternoon  newspapers  carried  this 
War  Bond  ad.  with  the  theme 
keyed  to  the  invasion.  Claimed 
as  the  first  invasion-keyed,  non* 
commercial  ad  to  appear  over 
the  signature  of  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  day  our  troops  landed 
in  France,  it  was  created  by 
Charles  M.  Storm  Co..  New  York, 
agency  for  the  account,  more  than 
two  months  ago.  with  the  idea  of 
ruiming  it  os  close  to  D-Doy  os 
possible. 


Aanong  AdvertisingFcIi 


clsilli 

a  vice-president  of  Ivey  k  j|[ 
lington,  Inc.,  in  charge  ot  tki 
Plans  and  Research  DepartMM 
and  will  also  direct  activitlieei 
the  agency’s  merchandise 
stitute. 


William  R.  Boyd,  foroMth 
western  manager  for  the  Curtb 
Publishing  Co.,  has  joined  Qn 
staff  of  the  War  AdvertiilH 
Council  as  associate  coordinttgr 
on  sponsorship  activities.  Be 
will  serve  on  a  volunteer  btefi 
with  John  Sterlin,  This  Wcifc 
magazine,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  coimcil’s  Sponsorship  Com¬ 
mittee. 


John  S.  Grastzer,  Jr.,  WsA- 
ington,  D.  C.,  program  maaanr 
in  charge  of  all  food  progran 
for  the  OWI,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  executive  staff  of  Ln- 
nen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.  He  will 
serve  as  account  executive  oe 
the  Carstairs  accoimt  i^d  cte- 
suit  on  government  procednm 
on  all  accounts  of  the  advarib- 
ing  agency. 

Miss  Lillian  Cohzn,  adverth- 
ing  manager  of  the  Lehigh  liti¬ 
gation  Coal  Co.,  was  reeloeM 
president  of  the  Philade^kb 
Club  of  Advertising  Women. 

Miss  Patricia  Fair,  fonnaih 
with  Bullock’s,  Los  Angelea^ 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  the  We^ 
ley  Associates. 

Leo  Nejelski  has  resigBed 
from  American  Home  Prod^ 
Corp.  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  advertising  plans  boud, 
to  open  his  own  offices  as  pubUc 
relations  and  management  coon- 
sel. 

Lou  F.  Weigel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  for 
the  Detroit  office  of  Arthur  Kud- 


previous  drives,  there  is  every 
reason  that  the  fifth  will  be 
equally  if  not  more  successful 
than  the  four  earlier  drives. 
That  success  should  certainly  be 
the  aim  of  the  month  for  every 
advertiser  and  advertising  man. 

Since  Editor  &  Publisher  has, 
as  its  contribution  to  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  success,  published  news¬ 
paper  bond  selling  ideas  which 
have  done  the  job  in  one  com¬ 
munity  and  could  be  utilized 
effectively  in  others,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  outline  here  an  idea  for 
small  and  average  sized  towns. 

This  plan  we  first  saw  operate 
successfully  in  the  sale  of  goods 
and  though,  to  our  knowledge, 
it  has  never  been  used  to  sell 
bonds  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  would  not  produce  as  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  the  sale  of  a 
secure  future  for  both  individual 
and  country  as  for  items  of 
merchandise. 

Sponsored  by  the  local  news¬ 
paper  and  keyed  to  the  Fifth 
War  Loan,  the  plan  could  be  set 
up  in  the  following  manner. 
Briefiy,  every  bond  purchase 
would  carry  with  it  a  vote  or 
stated  number  of  several  votes 
which  the  buyer  could  cast  as 
he  saw  fit  for  one  or  more  men 
and  women  in  service.  The  in¬ 
dividual  who  received  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  votes  would 
be  presented  with  a  hundred 
dollar  or  larger  War  Bond, 
financed  by  either  the  newspa¬ 
per  alone  or  the  newspaper  in 
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The  very  nature  of  an  average 
sized  or  small  town  in  which 
practically  everyone  knows  or 
knows  of  practically  everybody 
else  would  aid  in  the  creation 
of  interest  in  such  a  contest. 
More  important,  by  publication 
of  pictures  and  information  re¬ 
garding  the  community’s  own 
men  in  service  and  by  giving 
each  bond  buyer  the  feeling  that 
he  is  supporting  a  specific 
soldier,  sailor  or  Marine  rather 
than  anonymous  servicemen  in 
general,  it  should  not  only  stim¬ 
ulate  sales  but  also  make  the 
people  constantly  aware  that 
their  job  isn’t  done  until  mufti 
is  again  American  garb. 

To  Hold 

IN  DETROIT  at  least  one  adver¬ 
tiser  is  concerning  itself  not 
only  with  the  immediate  Fifth 
War  Loan  drive  but  also  with 
the  continuing  drive  to  hold  on 
to,  as  well  as  to  buy.  War 
Bonds.  When  the  Industrial 
National  Bank  of  Detroit  sur¬ 
veyed  the  situation  and  decided 
that  it  was  spending  a  substan¬ 
tial  sum  on  ads  urging  bond 
purchase  but  little  on  the  “have 
and  to  HOLD”  angle,  it  began  a 
newspaper  campaign  on  the 
theme,  “Keep  those  bonds — don’t 
cash  them  in.” 

In  fact,  the  bank  feels  this 
promotion  is  so  important  tfa^t 
it  has  offered  the  use  of  its 
theme  to  any  advertiser.  The 


Borden  Co.,  for  example,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  planning  such  a 
campaign  in  newspapers  and  on 
delivery  truck  posters. 

Looking  Beyond  Tomorrow 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago  in  this 

column  we  suggested  that 
there  was  a  need  for  advertis¬ 
ing’s  urging  savings  in  addition 
to  the  purchase  of  War  Bonds, 
asserting  that  that  money  could 
be  used  for  immediate  purchases 
of  post-war  goods  while  the 
bonds  could  be  left  imtouched 
until  maturity. 

Now,  under  the  theme,  “In 
time  of  War — Save  for  Peace,” 
the  Savings  Banks  of  New  York 
State,  most  logical  advertisers, 
have  begun  such  a  drive  with 
buying  or  building  homes  the 
peg.  Ninety-one  banks  are  co¬ 
operating  in  the  program,  which 
uses  93  New  York  state  news¬ 
papers  and  eight  local  radio 
programs,  as  well  as  bank  dis¬ 
plays. 

This  “Plan  a  Purchase”  pro¬ 
gram,  for  which  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  has  prepared  a  complete 
advertising  and  merchandising 
package,  was  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  as  a  means  to  dramatize 
saving  and  give  people  a  definite 
goal  and  thus  stimiilate  them  to 
save  and  save  consistently. 

For  newspapers,  schediUes  be¬ 
gin  at  fifteen  1,000-line  units  and 
are  scaled  downward,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  markets. 

EDITOR  ft 


ner,  Inc.,  in  the  New  Center 
Building.  | 

Elsie  Clay  Rogers  has  been 
appointed  chief  copywriter  by  S. 
Duane  Lyon,  Inc. 

J.  C.  Ray,  sales  manager  Fisk  ■ 
Tire  Division,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co., 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  Sales  Managerf 
Club,  succeeding  William  F. 
Arnold. 

A.  S.  Bennett  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  marketing 
research  by  the  Welcome  Wagon 
Service  Co.,  to  conduct  the  or 
ganization’s  recently-announced 
plans  for  consumer  and  dealer 
market  studies  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  (E.  &  P.,  June  3,  p.  14). 

Arthur  Jeffrey,  publicity 
manager  of  United  Artists,  has 
resigned,  and  James  C.  Dunw  of 
RKO  Radio  will  succeed  him. 

Ralph  Silver,  Silver  &  Douce. 

Inc.,  advertising  agency,  todi 
over  as  president  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Advertising  club,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Stanley  M.  Erdreicb. 

Dr.  Eleonora  Borzilleri,  for 
the  past  six  years  with  Young 
&  Rubicam,  has  been  appointed 
editor  -  in  -  chief  of  American 
Cookery. 

Ren  Kraft  has  resigned  as 
sales  executive  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.'  to  join  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  Roy  S.  Durstine, 

Inc. 

Harold  A.  Stearns  has  be«» 
(Continued  on  page  62)  gp 
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Cleared  for  Action 


There  are  few  markets  in  the  nation  with  the 
action-ability  of  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 
You  can  rightfully  expect  DOUBLE  action,  be¬ 
cause  this  area  comprises  two  markets — Greater 
Cleveland  and  the  adjacent  26  counties.  Swol¬ 
len  to  several  times  normal  size  because  of  heavy 
war  contracts,  and  with  pocketbooks  bulging 
due  to  payrolls  totalling  many  million  dollars 
weekly,  this  2-in-l  market  contains  both  the 
largest  and  second  largest  retail  areas  in  Ohio. 

You  can  cover  these  TWO  markets  at  ONE  cost 
in  the  pages  of  the  Plain  Dealer.  ...  As  any 
successful  merchandiser  will  tell  you,  these  two 


must  be  treated  as  one  in  distribution  and  sales 
coverage.  Logical,  then,  that  you  should  treat 
them  as  one  in  your  advertising. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  to  its  credit  more  than  100 
years  of  intimate  identification  with  community 
aims  and  interests,  not  only  in  Greater  Cleveland 
but  in  the  balance  of  this  2-in-l  market.  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  the  only  morning  newspaper 
covering  every  one  of  the  143*  cities  and  towns 
in  the  26  counties.  Get  the  PLUS  that  is  offered 
in  this  rich  2-in-l  market  economically  with  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  Sot  including  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 

IDITOR  t  PURLISHIR  fM- Jn«  10.  1V44 
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Sltoti  ^alied 


SEVERAL  weeks  ago  Associated 
Press  bureaus  asked  news¬ 
papers  for  names  and  telephone 
numbers  of  several  key  execu- 
tives  to  call  at  home  when  the 
invasion  story  broke.  The  editor 
of  a  prominent  middle-sized 
daily  (which  we  won’t  name  for 
obvious  reasons )  was  thus 
routed  out  of  bed  at  3:00  a.m.  on 
D-Day  with  the  flash  that  the  in¬ 
vasion  had  started.  "Oh.  thanks 
very  much,”  was  his  answer  on 
the  phone  after  which  he  turned 
on  his  radio  and  sat  listening  to 
the  reports.  His  staff  assembling 
by  themselves  at  6:00  a.m.  was 
about  ready  to  sue  the  AP  for 
being  slighted  until  they  learned 
what  had  happened. 

■ 

THIS  ad  appearing  in  the  classi- 
fled  section  of  the  Shreveport 
Timet  is  an  eyebrow  lifter: 
WANTED  —  Experienced  stenographer 
and  EXTRA  large  bassinet;  mattress, 
rubber  wheels,  $10.  Phone  3-3062. 
■ 

THE  NIPS  are  now  scurrying 
for  the  catacombs  according 
to  this  head  in  the  Indiana  Daily 
Student,  campus  paper  at  In¬ 
diana  University: 

ETERNAL  CITY  LIES 
18  MILES  AHEAD; 
JAPANESE  WAVER 

_  ■ 

MUCH-PUBLICIZED  Joan  Berry 
is  inadvertently  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  still  another  role  by  a 
headline  writer  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette: 

JOAN  PRESSES 
PATERNITY  SUIT 

m 

IT  ACTUALLY  happened,  and  it 
went  through  the  entire  edi¬ 
tion,  too. 

The  Minneapolis  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  listing  of  radio  programs 
came  up  with  this  surprise  fea¬ 
ture:  “KSTP:  7:30  p.m.  One 
Man’s  Fanny,” 

a 

THIS  unusual  twist  to  a  fatal 
shooting  appeared  in  the 
Pirinceton  (Ky.)  Leader: 

“She  said  the  dead  man  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  front  door  and 
demanded  admittance.” 

■ 

THE  Utah  -  Idaho  Associated 
Press  loop  had  some  interest¬ 
ing  sending  while  they  waited 


for  the  AP  explanation  of  the 
“false  invasion  start.”  Here’s  a 
sample  when  asked  to  stay  on 
wire  in  Salt  Lake: 

’’SK — Sure  deal  us  in — would 
like  whole  hand  of  new  cards. 
We  holding  up  one  card  in  our 
sleeve — an  invasion  cut  all  cast, 
and  we  don’t  want  to  get  too 
much  dust  on  it.  Yours,  with 
the  Invasion  jitters,  OG. 

’‘P.S.  —  Opposish,  however, 
says  they  have  nothing — repeat 
— nothing  at  all — ^just  opposish 
error.” 

’’SK — Meantime,  why  not  re¬ 
call  the  flrst  World  War  ‘scoop’ 
by  opposition  on  the  false  armis- 
time  nimor.— OG.” 

“SK — Also,  write  sidebar  on 
pity  the  poor  switchboard 
girls  —  our  switchboard  went 
every  line  busy — wham,  just  like 
that,  and  calls  still  flooding  in.— 
OG.” 

■ 

THIS  is  an  ad  clipped  from  the 

April  7  issue  of  the  Nome 
Nugget  from  Alaska: 


eaA 


EACH  MAN  HAS  TWO  ENDS 
— Oae  to  Sit  On— 

Ono  to  THINK  WITH! 

The  War  Depends  on 
Which  We  Use! 

Heads  we  Win  Tails  we  Lose! 
LINCOLN  HOTEL  ft  COCKTAIL 
EAR 

Joe  Mnllins,  Prop. 


’THE  Ogden  AP  puncher,  after 
hours,  demonstrated  to  a  vis¬ 
itor  how  the  telet3rpe  machines 
worked,  and  typed: 

"A1  Warden,  sports  editor,  is 
now  showing  a  blonde  through 
the  office,  and  is  she  cute,  etc., 
etc.” 

And  the  Pocatelo  Tribune  had 
its  machine  on  and  took  it  all 
down  and  published  it  on  the 
sports  page  with  “What’s  her 
’phone  number,  Al?” 

n 

ON  Saturday,  June  3,  1944.  at 
6:45  p.m.,  EWT,  the  Blue  Net¬ 
work  carried  a  news  broadcast 
sponsored  by  O’Sullivan  Rubber 
Heels.  ’The  announcer  opened: 

"This  program  is  brought  to 
you  by  your  neighborhood  shoe 
repairman  and  O’Sullivan,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Number  1  Heel.” 

Many  an  Irishman  by  the 
name  of  O’Sullivan  will  resent 
being  called  America’s  No.  1 
Heel  if  we  know  our  Irish 
friends. 


Looking  for  a  Ploosont  "Soles  Picture"? 

Buildera  of  Advertising  Schednles  naturallg  look  for  markets 
and  areas  where  the  Sales  Picture  is  brightest.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  misconception  that  when  one  or  more  of  the  large 
adjacent  cities  are  covered,  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  for  im¬ 
portant  sales  elsewhere. 

is  .  .  .  such  busy,  prosperous,  and 
self-sufficient  markets  as  Jamestown  can  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  reached  adequately  save  by  their  own 
newspapers.  To  do  a  100%  New  York  SUte  job. 
speak  to  Jamestown's  ABC 
City  Zone  PopulaUon  of 
61.386. 

iHquirUt  diraet  (•  jVetlenel 
AdpartUlttg  Dmpu 


POST-JOURNAL 


To  Do  Q  — - 

COMPLETE  cIOB/^NEW  YORK^Z^ 


Letters  for  Invalids 
TO  BRING  cheer  to  shut-ins — 
bedfast  invalids  in  hospitals 
and  homes — the  San  Diego 

((ZJal.)  Union  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  names  of  these  unfortunate 
people  and  urging  readers  to 
brighten  their  lives  with  greet¬ 
ing  cards,  personal  calls  or 
flowers. 

Stories  about  the  shut-ins 
have  been  written  periodically 
by  Forrest  Warren,  Union  col¬ 
umnist  who  also  is  chairman  of 
the  San  Diego  County  Hospital 
advisory  committee  and  thereby 
in  a  position  to  hear  of  lonely 
invalids. 

Home  on  Leave 
AS  BOTH  a  service  to  readers 
and  as  a  space-saving  device, 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
has  inaugurated  a  feature  known 
as  “Service  People  Home  on 
Visit.”  The  column  lists  service 
men  and  women  home  on  leave 
or  furlough  and  for  how  long. 
Each  item  includes  information 
on  the  person’s  record,  his  as¬ 
signment.  and  the  address  where 
he  is  staying  during  his  visit. 
For  Servicemen 
’THE  NEWS  room  bulletin  board 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Press- 
Scimitar  is  going  to  all  staff 
members  in  the  armed  service. 

A  close-up  picture  has  been 
taken  of  the  bulletin  board  and 
copies  are  being  sent  to  the  P-S 


service  men,  along  with  u  !•- 
teresting  letter  from  Nd 
Adams,  city  editor. 
points  out  in  his  letter  the  v«ti- 
ous  items  pictured  on  the  bout 
He  mentions  that  “the  Hona 
Roll  looks  better  than  the  phi^ 
of  it,  since  it  is  in  red,  wliitt 
and  blue  and  we  don’t  hiw 
color  photography  in  use  on 
paper  YET.”  Among  other  Iteofe 
covered  is  the  fact  that  the 
switchboard  operator  has  nug- 
ried.  as  evidenced  from  her 
“thank  you”  note,  pictured  on 
the  bulletin  board,  bearing  her 
thanks  for  a  wedding  gift  from 
the  editorial  department.  Ai  (or 
the  now  extinct  “office  boy," 
Adams  includes  him,  too,  in  hit 
letter  by  saying:  ‘“The  fine  look¬ 
ing  chap  shown  to  the  right  is 
none  other  than  our  own  Caney, 
A  fine  looking  soldier.” 

Overseas  Ballots 

IN  A  campaign  to  encourage 

Tennesseans  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  to  vote  in  the  1944 
elections  the  Nashville  (Tenn.i 
Tennessean  recently  priijted  bal¬ 
lot  application  forms  in  several 
of  its  issues.  These  forms  were 
for  use  by  relatives  of  war  voters 
serving  overseas  who  wished  to 
file  ballot  applications.  Under 
the  Tennessee  absentee  soldier 
vote  legislation  kinsmen  of  sol¬ 
diers  on  overseas  duty  may  flh 
the  ballot  applications  for  them. 

In  addition  the  Tennessean 
distributed  mats  of  its  ballot 
form  to  all  large  dailies  in  the 
state  and  to  weeklies  in  the 
Middle  Tennessee  section  of  the 
state. 


AKRON  BOOM  LEADS  STATE 

FIGURES  SHOW  129.7  PER  CENT 
EMPLOYMENT  GAIN  SINCE  JUNE,  1940 


Figures  issued  recently  by  the 
Cleveland  regional  office  of 
the  department  of  commerce 
show  an  increase  of  129.7  per 
cent  for  Akron,  compared  to 
108.2  for  Columbus,  76.2  for 
Toledo,  72  for  Cleveland  and 
Cuyahoga  county,  73.5  for 
Cincinnati,  59  for  Dayton  and 
20.4  for  Youngstown. 

Akron,  at  the  same  time,  re¬ 
mains  undisputably  the  tight¬ 
est  labor  market  area  in  Ohio, 
while  industrial  employment 
generally  is  levelling  off  in 
the  state. 


HIGH  IN  URGENCY 

This  city’s  labor  supply  prob¬ 
lem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  nature  of  local  production 
— mainly  rubber  products  and 
aircraft  —  keeps  Akron  high 
on  the  war  program  urgency 
list.  That  same  factor,  insiders 
say,  will  protect  Akron  from 
the  severe  production  cut¬ 
backs  that  will  hit  other  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  when  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  phase  of  the  war  ends. 
Meanwhile,  the  tire  industry 
is  well  back  into  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  and,  thus,  will  not 
face  reconversion  problems 
with  which  most  other  indus¬ 
tries  must  eventually  contend. 
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No.  29  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of  the  New  Yorf(^  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  count. 


^  COUNT  THE  SUNS 
WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


amo^ 


ILducators  are  enthasiastic 

about  The  Sun  because  of  its  com¬ 
plete  reporting  and  straightforward 
editorials  as  well  as  its  coverage  of 
school  news  and  education  prob¬ 
lems,  just  as  scores  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  groups  are 
enthusiastic  about  The  Sun  as  a 
newspaper  and  as  a  source  of  spe¬ 
cialized  information.  Statements 
like  these  highlight  the  findings  of 
the  L.'  M.  Clark  organization  whose 
independent  research  rates  The  Sun 
*‘one  of  America’s  hest  read  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies.” 


“No  school  man  in  New  York  City 
can  get  along  without  The  Sun.  Your 
first-hand,  authentic  news  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  education  problems  in  the  city 
and  throughout  the  country  are  ‘must* 
reading.  I  find  all -the  other  important 
news  in  The  Sun,  too.” 

ROIERT  LAFFERRANDER 

Principal,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School 


“I’m  always  anxious  to  get  my  copy 
of  The  Sun.  I  like  your  school  news 
because  it  is  covered  from  a  local, 
national  and  international  point  of 
view,  your  editorials  because  they  are 
honest,  Lawrence  and  Sokolsky  be¬ 
cause  they  are  fearless.” 

DR.  JOHN  V.  WALSH 

Principal,  Flushing  High  School 


Reamsatad  In  Chleaa*.  Datrott.  Saa  Frutlua  and  Laa 
Ansalaa  by  Williama,  Lawranca  &  Craanar  Comaany; 
In  Baaton,  Tlltan  S.  Ball. 


“I  am  happy  that  we  have  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  community  service  like 
The  Sun’s  school  page  —  it  is  invalu¬ 
able  to  educators  and  parents.  Your 
Friday  features,  the  antique  and  art 
sections  particularly,  are  also  unique 
for  a  daily  paper.” 

JOHN  B.  KENNY 

Principal,  High  School  of  Industrial  Art 


“I  read  The  Sun  every  day,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  school  news  but  be¬ 
cause  I  like  The  Sun.  The  editorials 
coincide  with  my  own  ideas  and  I  en¬ 
joy  the  Bridge  column  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  explanation  of  astronomic  phe¬ 
nomena  in  ‘The  Stars  of  the  Week*.” 
JOHN  P.  CLARK 

Acting  Principal,  Stuyvasant  High  School 


“The  Sun  represents  decent,  militant, 
informative  journalism.  Its  editorials 
are  pungent,  its  news  columns  are 
clean  and  its  high-  t3rpe  columnists 
write  with  a  punch.  The  Sun  would  be 
my  choice  even  without  its  excellent 
school  and  educational  news.” 

DR.  HENRY  E.  HEIN 

Principal,  Jamas  Monroe  High  School 


Invasion  Takes 
Capital  By  Surprise 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON,  June  6— Nerve 

center  of  the  Nation — If  not 
of  the  world — Washin^n  felt 
the  first  Impact  of  the  invasion 
with  a  sense  of  relief,  bom  of 
long  tension  released.  But  the 
city  didn’t  take  the  major  story 
of  the  war  in  its  stride. 

Lights  on  official  telmhone 
swit^boards  blinked  like  Christ¬ 
mas  trees;  ea<di  summoned 
someone  of  military  consequence 
to  the  Pentagon  Building,  where 
iUumination  told  late  home- 
goers  that  something  momen¬ 
tous  was  happening  long  before 
the  actual  news  broke  over  the 
Capital.  The  State  Department 
remained  dark.  The  White 
House  showed  a  flicker  of  light 
inviting  speculation  which,  prob¬ 
ably,  was  correct 

Marshall  Calm 

But  if  any  were  inclined  last 
night  to  forecast  the  invasion 
within  a  matter  of  hours,  the 
demeanor  of  General  George  C. 
Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  would 
have  thrown  them  off  the  track. 
With  complete  outward  calm  he 
received  a  decoration  from  the 
Soviet  Government  at  its  Em¬ 
bassy  here. 

Charwomen  in  the  National 
Press  Building,  which  houses 
the  offices  of  several  hundred 
newspapers,  looked  with  puz¬ 
zled  expression  as  the  elevators 
discharged  dozens  of  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  mid-moming  hours 
^en  normally  only  the  clatter 
of  cleaning  utensils  is  heard. 

Under-Secretary  of  State  Ed¬ 
ward  Siettinius  and  Navy  Secre¬ 
tary  James  Forrestal  moved 
their  conferences  up  one  hour. 
The  President’s  conference  went 
off  as  scheduled.  Primary  source 
of  Washington  news— cab  drivers 
and  elevator  operators  —  gave 
many  Washington  newsmen 
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June  12-15 — Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  25th  annual 
convention,  Neil  House,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Jane  12-14— A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Jane  12-14— Pacific  Adver¬ 
tising  Association,  41st  an¬ 
nual  conference,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Jane  15-18 — Negro  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
Sth  annual  convention, 
YMCA,  180  West  ISSth  street. 
New  York  City. 

Jane  16-17 — ^Tennessee 
Press  Association,  Andrew 
Jackson  Hotel,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Jane  16-17— Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
57th  annual  meeting,  Eugene, 
Ore. 


their  first  information  of  the  in¬ 
vasion. 

Washington  correspondents 
tried  to  check  the  first  reports 
for  accuracy.  The  War  and 
Navy  Departments  just  didn’t 
know.  The  State  Department 
professed  to  be  equally  in  the 
dark.  (The  State  D^artment 
does  not  operate  through  the 
night. ) 

With  the  arrival  of  early 
morning  press  association  con¬ 
firmation,  Washington  newspa¬ 
pers  headlined  the  story  they 
had  handled  earlier  with  ex¬ 
treme  caution. 

The  invasion  was  an  actuality 
and  waking  Washington  was  so 
informed. 

Rudely  awakened  newsmen 
rode  to  the  Press  Building  in 
taxicabs  which,  for  the  most 
part,  lazed  along  to  the  tunes 
of  recorded  swing  bands. 

The  general  feeling  around 
town  was,  as  it  had  been  on  the 
evening  before,  that  the  die  had 
been  ca^  and  there  was  no  tiurn- 
ing  back,  if  anyone  desired  to 
himback. 

The  Press  Club,  noonday  gath¬ 
ering  place  of  correspondents, 
seethed  with  invasion  talk.  The 
newspapers  had  moved  their 
editions  ahead  and  the  ticker 
was  rushing  copy. 

Crowd  White  House 

In  the  late  afternoon  a  record 
crowd  of  newsmen  gathered  at 
the  White  House  to  receive  the 
President’s  comments.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  cheerful  —  not 
gloating.  He  confessed  he  had 
little  more  releaseable  informa¬ 
tion  than  already  was  in  the 
newspaper  offices.  He  was  ani¬ 
mated  and  friendly,  in  contrast 
with  his  attitude  toward  the 
press  diiring  the  days  when  the 
invasion  was  imminent  and  the 
planning  formative. 

In  government  departments, 
work  went  on  as  usual.  Em¬ 
ployees  who  wished  to  do  so 
were  excused  for  lateness  traced 
to  attendance  at  churches.  In 
several  agencies,  top  men  con¬ 
ducted  noonday  meetings  and 
led  their  staffs  in  pleadings  for 
Divine  guidance. 

No  Washington  paper  reached 
for  distinction  in  headlines.  Each 
presented  the  facts  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  in  news  fashion. 

Few  in  Washington  had  an 
inkling  that  the  invasion  date 
had  arrived,  until  newspaper 
dispatches  told  them  the  facts. 
Prudent  Roosevelt  was  on  the 
radio  a  few  hours  before  the 
movement  across  the  channel 
began.  He  knew,  naturally,  that 
history-making  hours  were  ahead 
and  ttie  solemness  of  his  voice 
could  be  attributed  to  that. 

At  the  National  Ih'ess  Club, 
Monday  evening,  moving  pic¬ 
tures  were  ^own  depicting  the 
methods  and  successes  of  OWI 
in  its  overseas  propaganda. 
Elmer  Davis  spoke  briefly  but 
his  recital  in  typical  monotone 
gave  no  one  the  hint  that  he 


knew  that  history  was  being 
written  on  the  beachheads  of 
France. 

Washington,  which  had  talked 
most  and  probably  knew  least 
about  the  time  and  place  of  in¬ 
vasion,  settled  down  to  digest 
the  news. 

At  OWI  headquarters,  the 
elaborate  system  for  receiving 
minute-by-minute  bulletins  went 
efficiently  about  its  work.  There 
was  a  mixture  of  news  and  con¬ 
fidential  bulletins  and  in  the 
early  hours  the  teletypewriter 
room  was  closed  to  all  but  staff 
members.  Gradually  the  restric¬ 
tions  were  released  and  copy 
moved  Into  correspondents’ 
hands  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  happenings  overseas. 

At  the  National  Press  Club 
someone  asked  whether  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  aspires  to  a 
fourth  term.  No  one  answered 
or  commented. 

■ 

Sulzberger  Urges  Real 
Peace  and  "Idealism" 

Chattanooga,  June  6 — Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Timet,  who  “even  brought  up 
my  children  without  tin  soldiers 
in  the  hope  that  that  might  help 
the  pattern  of  thinking,”  last 
night  told  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chattanooga  that 
each  has  a  duty  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

Mr.  Sulzberger,  a  member  of 
the  Chattanooga  class  of  1913, 
told  the  candidates  for  degrees 
that  “idealism  is  needed  more 
than  ever.” 

He  called  for  a  peace,  dy¬ 
namically  approached,  that 
would  be  not  merely  an  end 
of  hostilities,  but  “actual  peace, 
physical  peace,  mental  peace  for 
a  hundred  years  or  more.” 

Following  his  address,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  was  among  honored 
guests  at  a  reception  given  in 
the  home  of  Dr.  David  A.  Lock- 
miller,  whom  trustees  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  a  few  hours  before  had 
re-elected  for  another  term  as 
president  of  the  institution. 

Chicago  Store  Starts 
$75,000  Press  Campaign 

Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago  de¬ 
partment  store,  has  launched  a 
$75,000  advertising  campaign  in 
Chicago  daily  newspapers,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  brand  name  products  It 
carries.  Beginning  with  a  full 
page,  the  campaign  will  continue 
for  a  year,  utilizing  quarter-page 
copy  twice  weekly.  Each  ad  will 
feature  one  brand  name. 

The  advertisements  have  been 
prepared  imder  the  direction  of 
Sidney  J.  Natkin,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  Mandel’s.  'They 
mark  a  new  concept  of  the 
buyer-seller  relationships,  it  was 
stated  in  a  joint  annoimcement 
by  Lt.  Col.  Leo  Mandel  and  J. 
Sylvan  Kaufman. 

Get  Back  Pay 

Some  350  New  York  imit 
members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  at  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  on  June  7  collected  retro¬ 
active  raises  going  back  to 
March  25.  1043,  to  make  a  grand 
total  of  $70,000. 
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Businesf  executive*  and  leaders  in 
all  lines  of  industry  and  commerce  have  been 
called  to  service  in  Washington  for  the  titanic 
job  of  winning  the  war  on  the  home  front.  To 
them  the  news  of  the  world  is  vitally  important. 
And  with  them  THE  STAR  (Evening  and  Sunday) 
enjoys  a  wide  preference.  For  THE  STAR  gives 
its  thousands  of  regular  readers  a  complete 
and  candid  coverage  of  all  that’s 
important  to  know. 


know 


These  important  new  Washingtonians  have 

confidence  in  THE  STAR  for  they  have  learned _ 

as  the  old  timers  have  known  for  years . . .  that 
you  can  believe  what  you  read  when  you  read  it 
in  THE  STAR. 


Washington 


And  it  may  be  that  this  abiding  confidence  of 
readers  —  as  much  as  the  intensive  concentration 
of  its  circulation  —  accounts  for  the  remarkable 
pulling  power  of  all  types  of  advertising 
in  THE  STAR. 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION: 

(VINING.  —SUNDAY,  19«,300 

CaxeniroteJ  97.7%  in  Wcshingitm  and 
ABC  fUtoil  Tradinf  Zone. 
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Invasion  Skirted  at 
Mrs.  FDR’s  Conference 


D-Day  and  Canning  News  Mix  With  Many 
Engagements  As  Press  Ladies  Seek  a  Lead 


By  Helen  M.  Stcninton 

THE  COST  of  the  victory  and 

the  work  still  to  be  done 
weighed  against  exaltation  at 
the  long-expected  beginning  of 
the  invasion  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
addressed  her  last  regular  press 
conference  before  the  summer 
season. 

Consciousness  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  news  which  had 
broken  only  the  night  before  the 
conference,  June  6.  made  all 
other  announcements  unsatis¬ 
factory,  especially  since  “the 
girls"  (only  women  correspond¬ 
ents  may  attend  the  First 
Lady’s  press  conferences)  had 
decided  before  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
arrival,  “Let's  keep  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  invasion  and  get  a 
good  lead.  No  one  wants  to  read 
about  anything  else  today.” 

They  tried. 

“When  did  you  first  hear 
about  the  invasion?” 

“Last  night.” 

"Had  you  gone  to  bed  when 
you  heard?” 

“No,  I  hadn’t  gone  to  bed.” 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  tends  to  repeat 
the  question  she  is  answering 
in  her  reply. 

“In  itself  it  isn’t  very  impor¬ 
tant,”  she  told  the  assembled 
correspondents,  “because  we 
know  days  lie  ahead  of  hard 
fighting.”  Until  we  can  land 
heavy  artillery,  she  emphasized, 
the  battle  is  in  Jeopardy  and  an 
occasion  for  seriousness  rather 
than  rejoicing.  Tbe  victory  she 
reminded,  would  be  very  costly. 

“TTiis  is  no  happy  moment,” 
was  her  theme;  "this  is  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  one  step  has  been 
taken.” 

Yet  the  conference  proceeded, 
despite  the  invasion  news, 
pretty  much  according  to  sched¬ 
ule. 

After  some  of  the  feminine 
correspondenta  bad  gathered  in 
a  first  fioor  parlor  of  the  White 
House — and  rather  strict  scru¬ 
tiny  of  credentials  preceded  this 
step — an  aide  led  them  to  the 
second  fioor  conference  room, 
and  with  a  handshake  for  each 
and  a  friendly  greeting  for 
numy,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  appeared. 

The  greetings  over,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  sat — I  almost  said 
perched — at  one  end  of  a  long 
divan,  her  secretary  occupied 
the  other,  and  the  conference 
opened  officially. 

First  came  a  section  of  “My 
Day,”  the  reading  of  her  ap¬ 
pointments  for  the  day,  wee^ 
and  months  following,  somewhat 
ad  lib  at  first,  as  the  appoint¬ 
ment  book  was  temporari^  mis¬ 
laid.  On  its  reappearance,  how¬ 
ever,  the  invasion  was  post- 
I>oned  for  10  minutes  while  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  carefully  listed  her 
future  activities  and  explained 
their  nature. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  informal.  The  re¬ 
porters  asked  questions  about 


these  activities  freely,  receiving 
gracious,  level-voiced  answers. 

Then  came  the  question  and 
answer  period. 

To  the  request  for  a  statement 
on  the  invasion,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
replied  that  she  had  made  a 
transcription  addressed  to  the 
women  of  America  which  would 
be  broadcast  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

“Must  we  listen  to  our  radios, 
then?”  protested  one  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents. 

So  Mrs.  Roosevelt  sent  for  a 
copy  of  her  speech,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  White  House  filing 
system  was  suffering  from  a 
labor  shortage  and  is  no  better 
off  than  some  others  we  have 
known.  The  speech  did  not 
show  up,  but  while  they  waited 
the  women  of  the  press  tried  to 
extract  more  news. 

“Could  you  tell  us  what  you 
are  going  to  do  this  summer?” 

More  oigagements  were  listed. 

Then,  “I  shall  be  the  proverb¬ 
ial  grandmother  at  Hyde  Park.” 

“Are  you  going  to  do  any 
home  canning?”  was  the  next 
question,  which  seemed  to  have 
strayed  somewhat  from  the  in¬ 
vasion. 

“I  always  do  some  canning. 
Tm  going  to  do  what  I  usually 
do  in  the  summer.”  And  that 
closed  the  subject  of  domestic 
science. 

“Do  you  think  you  might  visit 
the  troops  in  Europe  later  on?” 

“I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea.” 

“You  know,  there  was  a  re¬ 
port  that  you  entered  Rome.” 
At  the  time  of  the  taking  of 
Rome,  mention  of  Eleanor  Pack¬ 
ard,  correspondent,  as  being 
present  had  led  to  the  rumor 
that  another  Eleanor  was  abroad. 

There  were  some  queries 
about  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  transcribe  in  Spanish 
a  message  to  South  America,  and 
she  laughed  as  she  described  her 
misgivings.  The  beginning  of  it 
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had  been  changed  that  morning 
to  include  the  invasion. 

Then  came  more  questions 
searching  for  an  invasion  head¬ 
line: 

“Have  you  been  studying  any 
Spanish  lately?” 

“Did  you  write  it  yourself?” 

“Did  you  write  anything  in 
the  night?” — a  reference  to  the 
president’s  composition  of  a 
prayer. 

“Did  he  read  it  to  you?” 

“Did  you  have  a  prayer  ser¬ 
vice?” 

In  telling  of  her  plans  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  spoke  as  her  column 
reads,  but  when  telling  of  some 
pet  project  she  became  fiuent 
and  impressive,  yet  yielded  no 
headlines. 

She  denied  having  any  plans 
to  attend  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention,  and  again  proved  her 
ability  to  sidestep  an  answer 
she  did  not  choose  to  make  when 
the  reporters  reopened  their 
search  for  a  lead. 

“How  many  hours’  sleep  did 
you  get  last  night.” 

“I  really  didn’t  count  them.” 

“Did  you  see  the  census  re¬ 
port  that  there  were  more 
women  voters  than  men  this 
year?” 

“Did  anyone  think  that  that 
wasn’t  so?”  she  responded. 

And  a  little  later,  “Do  you 
agree  with  the  President  that 
‘Liberation’  is  a  better  term 
than  ‘Invasion?’  ” 

“Yes  .  .  ,  but  you  must  invade 
to  liberate.” 

“Did  you  learn  from  your  hus- 
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Here  U  an  ABC  York  stream- 
I  lined  market  that  will  rarely 
grow  ,  .  .  has  ambitious  plans 
for  the  future.  Both  indus¬ 
tries  and  people  THINK  that 
way.  Workers  here  “stay  put” 
because  of  steady  employment 
AT  HOME.  Biy  plants  share 
orders  with  little  ones. 

1940  flstiree  show  an  ABC  City 
Zone  popnlaUon  of  OS.flST.  Em¬ 
ployment  UP  30%.  Close  to 
14,000  handsomely  paid  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  And  the  area  is 
OBOWINO. 

An  eveninr  paper  suits  both 
plant  worker  and  farmer.  This 
popular  ABC  newspaper  enjoys 
a  yrowiny  36,020  circulation. 

ReprttetUtd  by 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALO,  Inc. 

New  York  ChlceQe  fMtedsIpMe 
Sea  FtsscIko  Let  Aa9olet 
Detroit 

iTHE  YORKi 
I  DISPATCH  I 
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band  first  about  the  InvasiMf 

“Yes.” 

“How  did  he  say  it?” 

“I  don’t  remember,” 
provoked  a  general  laugh.  ^ 

“I  suppose  you  knew  aboit 
the  invasion  at  10  o’clodt  Im 
night?” 

But  the  questioner  got  no  m. 
isfaction. 

With  some  exasperatkg 
“Were  you  ever  a  witness  at  > 
trial?”  * 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  didn’t  recall  u 
instance — “Unless  you  call  list¬ 
ing  a  press  conference  beini  | 
witness  at  a  trial.” 

And  that  seemed  to  be  that 
There  was  a  little  feeling  of  | 
wasted  opportunity  in  the  air 
as  the  correspondents  filed  put 
their  hostess  and  shook  bands  to 
say  good-bye  for  the  sununer 


of  the  state’s 


EFFEaiVE 
BUYING  INCOME 

is  concentrated  in 
Western  Washington 
☆  ☆  ☆  It’s  a  market 
demanding  MORE  than 
“one-city”  coverage. 
That’s  why  TACOMA, 
as  well  as  Seattle  is  a 
MUST  on  every  news¬ 
paper  list. 

(Srarcc:  Sales  Mana(ciiM«t) 

^fkun 

Tacoma,  Washington 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 
National  Representatives 

OILISHIR  for  Jnne  10.  1M4 
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was  the  FIRST 
OBJECTIVE  of 


J  OBS  for  war  veterans,  and  plans  for  their  return  to  peace-time 
living  are  familiar  problems  to  The  Indianapolis  News.  Three  times  since 
The  News  was  bom  in  1869,  this  newspaper  has  been  a  leader  of  community 
and  national  thought  in  caring  for  disabled  and  dislocated  heroes  of  our 
country.  The  very  first  issue  of  The  News  on  December  7,  1869,  was  an 
extra,  gotten  out  to  report  President  Grant’s  recommendations  to  Congress 
for  veteran  benefits  following  the  Civil  War — and  John  H.  Holliday,  the 
founder  and  publisher  of  The  Indianapolis  News  for  almost  half  a  century, 
was  himself  a  veteran  of  that  war.  His  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the 
veteran’s  problems  have  been  carried  along  and  have  influenced  the  editorial 
policies  of  The  News  through  all  the  years,  to  and  including  the  present 
day.  It  is  sdll  another  example  of  the  "human-ness”  that  has  made  this 
one  of  the  first-ranking  newspapers  of  the  country. 


So  far  this  year  The  Indianapolis  News  ranks  4th  in  total  advertising  linage 
among  all  the  great  evening  newspapers  of  America,  No  national  adver¬ 
tising  program  can  be  complete  without  The  News. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  N«w  York  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribuno  Towor,  Chicago  II 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  Advartlimg  Director 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  . . .  FIRST  in  advertising 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Thii  it  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  which  subtcribes  to  ALL 
THREE  services. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  IS 
FIRST  WITH  THE  NEWS  BUT  ACCURACY 
IS  NEVER  SACRIFICED  TO  SPEED  ALONE 

"Get  it  FIRST,  but 
first  get  it  RIGHT” 

HAS  LONG  BEEN  THE  WATCHWORD  OF  INS 


INS  scored  a  great  scoop  in  announcing 
che  invasion  first.  It  was  especially  note* 
worthy  following  so  close  on  the  heeb  of 
INS  exclusive  yesterday  on  the  resignation 
of  Italian  King. 

Lou  Shainmark 
Managing  Editor 
Chicago  Herald  American 


First  flash  on  Gen.  Eisenhower’s  announce* 
ment  of  the  invasion  came  to  the  Los  An* 
gcles  Herald  and  Express  from  INS. 

John  B.  T.  Campbell 

Managing  Editor 

Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Express 


You’ve  beaten  everything  up  this  way.  Just 
the  thing. 

George  Collins,  Editor 
Colusa,  Calif.,  Times 


Thanks  for  splendid  service  on  invasion. 
We  had  city  bulletined  early  in  the  morning 
and  published  an  early  edition  with  the 
INS  dispatches. 

Laurence  S.  Hovey 
Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Beverley,  Mass.,  Evening  Times 


Thanks  for  unexcelled  invasion  coverage 
your  protection  enabled  to  get  out  in  fine 
shape. 

Wilmer  D.  Cressman,  Jr, 

City  Editor 

Norristown,  Pa.,  Times-Herald 


Thanks  to  protection  by  INS,  Boston  Daily 
Record  gave  the  authentic  news  on  the  in* 
vasion  with  papers  on  sale  at  3:54  A.  M. 
This  was  far  ahead  of  the  three  other  Bos* 
ton  morning  papers. 

Walter  Howey 
Editor-in-chief 
Boston .  RecordrA  merican 


INS  certainly  did  a  grand  job  on  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Europe.  INS  was  out  in  front 
with  sterling  coverage  on  this  greatest  of 
stories. 

Rex  L.  Hidy 

Editor 

Hammond,  Ind.,  Times 


I  appreciated  very  much  the  fine  INS  story 
on  the  invasion. 

Hugh  A.  Barnhart 
Publisher 

Rochester,  Ind.,  News-Sentinel 


INS  invasion  coverage  was  exceptional  and 
thorough  in  every  respect  stop  I  liked  es* 
pecially  the  eye*witness  stories  of  your  able 
correspondents. 

Marc  A.  Waggener 
Managing  Editor 
Franklin,  Ind.,  Star 


The  Chronicle  used  the  fine  and  compre¬ 
hensive  INS  story  in  our  early  invasion 
extra.  We  had  access  at  this  time  to  both 
AP  and  UP  but  preferred  INS. 

Drysdale  Brannon 
Managing  Editor 
Marion,  Ind.,  Chronicle 


The  Standard-Times  thanks  INS  and  con¬ 
gratulates  it  for  quick  flash  on  invasion 
and  night-long  play-by-play  telephone  cov¬ 
erage  in  out-of-publication  hours  of  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper. 

Charles  J,  Lewin 

Editor 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard-Times 


We  are  pleased  with  all  service  rendered  us. 
Particularly  foresight  in  alerting  us  before 
actual  invasion  announcement  was  flashed. 


Lawrence  A.  Martin 
Managing  Editor 
Denver  Post 


INS  was  first  of  our  three  services  with  the 
thrilling  official  invasion  flash| great  work 
on  the  greatest  story. 

Jack  Lail 
Daily  Mirror 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


International  Newt  Service  broke  away 
ahead  of  the  oppositions  with  an  excellent 
story. 

Carl  W,  Sprout 
Managing  Editor 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot 
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FEPC  Rescdnds 
Order  Against 
Dallas  News 

N«wBpcq?«r  Not  a 
“War  Industry," 

Chcdimcm  Ross  States 

ICalcolm  Ron,  chairman  of 
the  President’s  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Committee,  con¬ 
ceded  error  last  week  on  the 
part  of  Regional  Director  Leon¬ 
ard  Brin,  who  had  ordered  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  to  omit 
specification  of  race  in  classified 
advertisements. 

Following  editorials  in  both 
Dallas  newspapers,  protesting 
Brin’s  objection,  Ross,  in  a 
leng^y  letter  to  E.  M.  Dealey, 
president  of  the  News,  declar^ 
that  newspapers  of  general  cir¬ 
culation,  although  listed  as  an 
“essential"  activity,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  “war  industries" 
and  are,  therefore,  not  subject 
to  the  committee's  rulings. 

The  ad  which  started  &e  con¬ 
troversy  asked  for  a  “colored 
man"  to  work  as  a  paper  hand¬ 
ler,  and  was  declared  by  Brin 
to  be  discriminatory  against 
other  races. 

The  power  of  FEPC  to  censor 
classified  “help  wanted”  adver¬ 
tising  was  defended  by  Ross, 
however,  as  follows: 

“Apart  from  the  issue  as  it 
concerns  newspapers  as  employ¬ 
ers,  there  is  also  the  question  of 
the  use  of  advertising  columns 
by  war  industry  employers  as  a 
recruiting  medium  for  needed 
manpower.  To  illustrate,  we  may 
assume  that  an  aircraft  factory 
in  ‘war  industry’  needs  produc¬ 
tion  workers  and  advertises  for 
‘whites  only.’  This  is  clearly  a 
discriminatory  denial  of  war  em¬ 
ployment  to  available  workers, 
so  much  so  as  though  the  em¬ 
ployer  stands  at  the  plant  gate 
with  one  arm  raised  for  the  en¬ 
trance  of  white  workers  and  his 
other  arm  barring  Negroes." 

The  News  stat*^  in  its  news 
columns,  following  the  release  of 
Ross's  letter  to  the  publisher, 
that  it  had  adopted  rules  several 
years  ago  whereby  advertisers 
were  discouraged  from  using 
phraseology  that  might  be  dis¬ 
criminatory.  It  maintained,  how¬ 
ever,  that  not  specifying  “white” 
or  “colored”  for  jobs  that  “might 
be  patently  for  whites  or  col¬ 
ored"  is  seriously  misleading. 

In  a  front-page  editorial,  the 
News  declared  that  Ross’s  state¬ 
ments  regarding  “essential”  and 
“war”  industries  did  not  touch 
the  real  issue.  Ihe  issue,  it 
stated,  was  whether  the  FEPC 
has  the  authority  “to  break 
down  the  traditional  Southern 
segregation  of  races  in  private 
industry,  when  state  laws  have 
been  upheld  by  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  establishing  segre¬ 
gation  in  the  public  services." 

The  committee  exists,  the 
News  stated,  solely  by  executive 
order  and  has  no  statutory  au¬ 
thority.  It  should  direct  its  ef¬ 
forts.  the  editorial  said,  “toward 
utilizing  the  pools  of  unutilized 
colored  labor,  but  within  the 
laws  and  traditions  of  our  state 
that  provide  for  segregation. 
The  News  also  contends  as  an 


institution  of  the  free  press,  that 
the  FETC  has  no  right  to  dictate 
the  rules  it  follows  in  the  word¬ 
ing  of  its  classified  advertising. 

^“Iliese  rules  .  .  .  were  adopted 
long  before  the  setting  up  of  the 
FEPC.  .  .  .  ’The  News  adc^ted 
rules  against  statements  in  its 
want  ads  that  might  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stir  racial  prejudice. 
But  the  designations  ‘white’  and 
‘colored’  as  now  used  are  for 
economy  and  common  sense. 

The  News,  it  said,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  classified  adver¬ 
tising  from  war  and  non-war  in¬ 
dustries  according  to  its  rules, 
s 

Allen  in  on  GripsholnL 
Fears  Over-Optimism 

Among  the  few  civilians  who 
left  the  diplomatic  exchange 
liner  Gripsholm  when  it  docked 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  the  after¬ 
noon  of  D-Day  was  Larry  Allen, 
Associated  Press  correspondent, 
who  returned  after  20  months’ 
internment  in  Italian  and  Ger¬ 
man  prison  camps. 

He  warned  against  too  much 
optimism  over  the  invasion  and 
predicted  that  there  would  not 
be  an  immediate  internal  col¬ 
lapse  in  Germany. 

“Civilians  still  think  Hitler 
has  a  trump  card  up  his  sleeve," 
he  said.  “They  will  not  really 
worry  until  the  Allies  are  fight¬ 
ing  on  (jrerman  soil.” 

Walter  Hamshar,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  after  interview¬ 
ing  the  war  correspondent, 
quoted  him  as  saying  that,  “De¬ 
spite  losses  suffered  in  Russian, 
North  African  and  Italian  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  German  army  is  still 
largely  intact.  The  entire  man¬ 
power  of  the  country  from  16  to 
65  is  mobilized  and  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  morale, 
though  the  German  people  are 
becoming  sullen  and  irritable.” 
■ 

FDR  Agrees  with  AP 
On  Full  News  Flow 

Winding  up  the  censorship 
controversy  which  resulted  from 
the  three-week  suspension  of  an 
interview  with  Marshal  Tito  by 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
Joseph  Morton,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  answered  a  request  from 
Kent  Cooper,  AP  executive  di¬ 
rector,  that  he  intercede  in  ob¬ 
taining  release  of  the  story  and 
avowed  his  opposition  to  censor¬ 
ship  for  reasons  other  than  mili¬ 
tary  security. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cooper  the 
President  wrote:  “I  am  happy 
to  note  .  .  .  that  the  Associate 
Press  article  in  question  has 
been  released  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area  for  publication.  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  full  flow 
of  news  from  the  theaters  of 
operations  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Censorship  barriers  should 
not  be  imposed  unless  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  operations  and  the 
lives  of  our  men  would  other¬ 
wise  be  endangered.” 

Depleted  Staff? 


Radio  ami  Newspaper 
Advertising  Representative 
Cabot  St.  Porttmouth,  N.  H 


Correspondents 
Leave  and  Visit 
Various  Fronts 

Outside  of  the  activity  on  the 
western  European  front  and  in 
Italy  where  the  greatest  numbers 
of  war  correspondents  are  con¬ 
gregated,  this  week  found  sev¬ 
eral  reporters  on  the  move  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Stanley  Frank,  sports  writer 
for  the  New  York  Post,  arrived 
in  England  just  in  time  to  see 
the  start  of  the  invasion  and 
his  dispatches  will  soon  appear 
regularly  in  that  newspaper. 

Frank  Filan,  AP  photographer, 
who  won  the  $500  Pulitzer  prize 
for  the  best  pictures  taken  of 
the  Tarawa  invasion,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco  for  a 
four  weeks’  vacation,  but  will 
return  to  the  Central  Pacific  at 
the  end  of  that  period. 

Two  other  AP  men  are  also 
taking  vacations;  one,  C.  Yates 
McDaniel,  in  charge  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  Australian  service,  has 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  for  his 
first  vacation  in  four  years.  The 
other,  Eugene  Bums,  the  only 
American  newsman  to  cover  the 
Sumatra  engagement,  after  a 
visit  to  New  York  has  reached 
Honolulu  to  spend  some  time 
with  his  family  and  see  for  the 
first  time  the  twins  to  which 
his  wife  recently  gave  birth. 

’The  first  trip  of  American 
bombers  based  in  Russia  was  re¬ 
ported  from  first  hand  vantage 


by  Maurice  Hindus,  New  Ths 
Herald  Tribune,  and 
Salisbury,  United  PressT^^ 

Spencer  Davis,  AP.  one  ol  tw 
reporters  to  cover  the  ineifia 
of  Biak  Island  in  the  Soutt  F|< 
cific  last  week,  was  not  cookei 
to  do  so  and  leave.  He  was  wrb- 
ing  his  day’s  story  on  boetfi 
using  ship’s  facUities  since  ^ 
own  typewriter  had  been  ke 
when  the  Japs  started  boobiM 
and  strafing  his  and  other  I 
boats. 

The  ship  began  to  move  oe 
to  more  numeuverable  wsIhi 
He  completed  his  story, 
it  to  the  press  relations 
dashed  to  the  ramp  and  dind 
into  the  water,  swimming  towitd 
the  beach. 

According  to  the  other  men 
who  returned  to  New  Guinii 
Advanced  Headquarters,  Dark 
reached  the  shore  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  covering  the  conflict,  whii^i 
was  then  developing  into  a  hill- 
scale  campaign,  sans  typewriter 
and  equipment. 

■ 

GI  Paper  in  Rome 

The  army  newspaper  Start  md 
Stripes  published  its  first  edition 
in  Rome  Jime  5  with  an  extra  on 
the  capture  of  the  city  so  dou|^- 
boys  could  read  about  it  before 
pushing  on  after  the  retreatini 
Germans.  Sgt.  Paul  Green  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Sgt.  Jack  Ray¬ 
mond  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  and  Wade  Jones  of 
CBS,  New  York,  helped  with  the 
issue.  Pictures  were  supplied  by 
PFC  Martin  Harris,  formerly 
with  PM. 
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The  TIMES  a  political  power  or  a  medium  of 
ideological  propaganda.  The  folks  know  we  are 
in  the  newspaper  business  to  give  them  the  news 
and  features  straight  without  any  backstage  fancy 
business  or  sidelines. 


Names  still  make  news.  On  that  count  The 
TIMES  isn't  too  proud  to  say  that  we  and  the 
country  weekly  with  its  “personals”  are  brothers 
under  the  skin. 


In  The  TIMES  war  reporting  by  the  biggest  staff 
working  exclusively  for  one  American  metropo¬ 
litan  newspaper,  we’ve  printed  columns  and  col¬ 
umns  of  more  names  of  Chicago  boys  than  any 
other  paper  in  town. 


That  is  why  they  buy  and  believe  The  TIMES — 
and  more  than  that,  why  they  welcome  it  as  they 
would  a  sensible,  informed  and  entertaining 
neighbor  coming  in  for  a  visit. 


Maybe  it  isn’t  impressive  for  us  to  say  that  we’re 
satisfied  with  The  TIMES  being  content  to  stand 
so  strong  simply  as  a  newspaper.  But  the  policy 
has  done  all  right  for  us  in  fifteen  years  by  tak¬ 
ing  us  from  scratch  to  tops  in  Chicago’s  esteem 
as  the  place  to  get  the  news  without  any  curves. 


That’s  because  The  TIMES  is  a  hometown  news¬ 
paper.  Our  circulation  is  95  per  cent  within  40 
miles  of  our  presses.  Most  of  The  TIMES  com¬ 
mon  stock  is  owned  by  people  who  work  on  the 
paper;  people  who  are  neighbors  of  its  readers. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  being  “one  of  the 
folks”  when  you  are  rating  a  paper’s  reader  con¬ 
fidence  and  preference. 


We  don’t  have  to  rant  and  roar  and  try  to  make 


Guild  Defeated  at 
Chicago  Doily  News 


CHICAGO,  June  5 — By  a  vote 

of  80  to  69,  members  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Newt  editorial 
department  registered  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  having  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild  serve  as  ttieir 
collective  bargaining  agent,  in 
an  election  conducted  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
here  Jime  1. 

The  defeat  of  the  guild  brought 
to  a  climax  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  part  of  the  guild  to 
gain  majority  representation  at 
the  Daily  News. 

Guild  Active  Since  *37 

The  guild  has  conducted  or¬ 
ganizational  campaigns  at  the 
Daily  News  since  1937,  but  it 
was  not  until  last  fall  that  the 
guild  notified  the  Daily  News 
management  that  it  claimed  a 
majority  in  the  editmrial  depart¬ 
ment  and  sought  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  bargaining  unit. 

The  management  insisted  that 
the  guild  seek  certification 
through  an  NLRB  election  and 
hearings  were  held  to  determine 
the  size  of  the  bargain]^  unit. 
The  Daily  News  management 
took  the  position  that  only  the 
editor,  managing  editor  and 
women’s  editor  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  in  determining  the  extent 
of  the  bargaining  unit. 

Following  the  hearings,  the 
NLRB  ruled  on  those  eligible  to 
vote,  excluding  20  people  in  the 
department,  together  with  those 
in  the  Washington  and  New 
York  bureaus  and  members  of 
the  Daily  News  foreign  service. 

Those  eligible  to  vote  included 
ISO  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes,  plus  employes  on  leave 
as  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
In  the  election,  four  members  of 
the  armed  forces  voted.  Four 
eligible  employes  failed  to  vote 
because  of  illness  or  because 
they  were  out  of  town.  Two  on 
leave,  but  not  in  the  armed 
forces,  voted  but  their  votes 
were  protested.  One  ballot  was 
thrown  out  improperly  marked. 

A  total  of  156  votes  were  cast, 
149  accepted  by  NLRB. 

During  the  campaign  preced¬ 
ing  the  NLRB  election,  the  guild 
conducted  an  intensive  drive 
among  Daily  News  editorial 
department  employes.  Several 
members  of  the  department  op¬ 
posed  to  the  guild’s  organiza¬ 
tional  activities  waged  a  counter 
campaign  prior  to  the  June  1 
election.  'The  latter  group  pub¬ 
lished  four  issues  of  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  paper,  “The  Other  Side.” 

’llie  giiild’s  campaign  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of 
Wilbur  Bode,  ANG  international 
representative,  and  John  Weil- 
burg,  ANG  local  organizer. 

’The  Daily  News  management 
Issued  a  statement  to  members 
of  the  editorial  staff,  urging  all 
who  were  eligible  to  vote.  “The 
decision  reached  in  this  election 
will  determine,  for  perhaps  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  character 
of  the  editorial  department — 
your  department,”  stated  the 
management  “If  you  feel  that 
this  concerns  you,  as  of  course 


it  does,  do  not  evade  the  issue. 
Accept  your  responsibilities  and 
vote  as  your  judgment  dictates.” 

Management  Speaks 
Following  the  election,  Laird 
Bell,  president  of  the  Daily 
News,  issued  a  statement  to  edi¬ 
torial  department  members  in 
which  he  said:  “The  manage¬ 
ment  is  pow  free  to  act  in  mat¬ 
ters  it  could  not  discuss  while 
the  guild  election  was  pending. 
The  management  stands  ready  to 
consider  with  any  members  of 
the  staff  or  any  committee  rep¬ 
resentatives  the  different  points 
of  view  of  the  subjects  which 
have  been  under  discussion.” 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  “Fel¬ 
low  Members  of  the  Editorial 
Staff,”  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Daily 
News  editor,  stated: 

“One  of  the  greatest  testimoni¬ 
als  ever  given  the  Daily  News 
was  delivered  in  yesterday’s  bal¬ 
loting.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
decision.  I  refer  to  something 
even  more  important — the  size 
of  the  total  vote.  It  showed 
once  more  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  special  about  the 
Daily  News.  Seldom  in  any  elec¬ 
tion,  anywhere,  has  there  been 
so  complete  a  turnout.  Nearly 
everybody  who  could  vote, 
voted.  As  a  result,  the  election 
did  not  go  by  default.  It  was 
a  true  democratic  expression. 

“You  have  decided — wisely,  I 
think — that  our  department  shall 
continue  to  operate  in  the  friend¬ 
ly,  cooperative  way  that  has 
made  the  Daily  News  known 
and  respected  throughout  the 
world.  The  months  of  argument 
and  agitation  that  of  necessity 
preceded  your  decision  were 
painful  for  many  of  us. 

“I  can  assure  you  Aat,  so  far 
as  the  management  of  the  Daily 
News  is  concerned,  there  are 
no  hard  feelings.  Lloyd  Lewis’ 
(managing  editor)  door  and 
mine  will  continue  to  be  open  to 
every  member  of  the  staff.  We 
shall  always  be  glad  to  discuss 
with  you  any  personal  difficul¬ 
ties  or  any  matters  which  you 
think  might  contribute  to  our 
general  well  being. 

“I  want  you  to  know  for  more 

SOUND  AS 
A  DOLLAR 

If  you’re  thinkins  of  Baltimore  ae 
a  war  -  town,  boom  -  town,  please 
take  those  swollen  payrolls  as  a 
plus.  Solid,  quiet,  conservative 
Baltimore  .  .  .  the  Bialtimore  that’s 
been  srowins  for  214  years  ...  is 
still  tbs  same  normal  market  un¬ 
derneath.  It’s  quite  a  solid  citizen. 

Baltimore  Sunpapen 

Meraiag  Eveaiag  Saaday 

Circulation  for  May:  Momins  and 
Evenint,  346,943;  Sunday,  268,914 


than  a  year,  your  management’s 
hands  have  been  largely  tied. 
Under  the  law,  while  the  imion 
was  organizing  and  campaign¬ 
ing,  we  could  not  put  into  effect 
or  even  discuss  with  you  the 
benefits  for  the  staff  that  we  had 
in  mind.  Your  decision  has 
brought  that  phase  to  an  end. 

“And  now,  in  the  interest  of 
the  great  newspaper  of  which  we 
are  all  so  proud,  let  us  subordin¬ 
ate  our  differences  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  The  sum  of  our  loy¬ 
alty,  energy  and  talents  will  not 
be  too  much  for  what  we  have 
to  do.  Our  task  is  not  merely 
to  maintain  the  high  character 
and  traditions  already  estab¬ 
lished,  but  to  carry  the  Daily 
News  to  new  heights.” 

Propose  Committee 

Those  who  opposed  the  guild’s 
organizational  activity,  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  be  named,  including  in 
its  personnel  Horton  ’Trautman, 
chairman  of  the  Daily  News 
guild  unit,  to  meet  with  manage¬ 
ment  and  work  out  various  com¬ 
plaints  “without  outside  inter¬ 
ference.” 

Such  a  committee,  it  was 
points  out,  would  not  be  anti¬ 
guild,  or  pro-guild,  but  would 
be  representative  of  the  Daily 
News  editorial  employes  as  a 
whole.  An  invitation  has  been 
extended  to  Trautman  to  meet 
with  James  Leary  in  appointing 
such  a  committee. 

In  proposing  the  formation  of 
such  a  committee,  it  was  em¬ 
phasized  in  a  statement  issued 
today  that  “any  guild  member 


serving  on  this  committee  miw 
not  be  subject  to  instruct 
from  the  guild.  Nor  mustS 
decision  of  the  committee  iz 
subject  to  guild  approval  or  dZ 
approval.  In  other  words  ^ 
committee  must  be  represmh- 
tive  not  of  guild,  nor  non-grous 
interests,  but  of  the  Daily 
staff  as  a  whole.”  ^ 


KEY  TO  THE  EMPlI! 


•SSjUtroy  1 

/  Albany*^  RtHSHLAtt  i 


103,526 

M*t.  Population 
1940  Census 

Widely  known  ae  The  Farm  Machinery 
Capital  of  Amerlee.  Here  families  spend 
20%  more  than  the  averace  U.  S.  fam¬ 
ily  (1040  Onaua)  .  .  .  your  advertiainc 
talk!  to  extra  buylns  I>owerl 

TJ.  9.  Dept,  of  Comm,  predicts  farm 
maohinery  production  in  1046  will  be 
double  that  of  1940 — this  will  be  a 
thrivins  poet-war  market. 


[Thk  k  the 

ALBANY  MARKET  ■ 

Over  half  a  million  people 
~I54,(XX)  familiee — with 
an  effective  buying  income 

$664,000,000  H 
This  is  an  ALBANY  MER-  H 
CHANT.  (One  of  a  series  of 
KEYHOLE  CLOSE-UP  of  Al-  ■ 
baity  busirtess  firms.  I 
W,  M.  WHITNEY  Cr  CO.-  H 
Fourtded  in  1 859  by  the  father 
of  its  present  head.  Mr.  Oarki 
L.  A.  Whitney.  This  store  has 
established  an  outstandirtg  rac- 
vd  of  business  progress.  It  hid  H 
he  first  business  telephone— thi  H 
Irst  elevator— the  first  motor  de-  H 
very  car — and  first  commercial  ■ 
ectric  lighting  system  in  the  city  I 
F  Albany.  It  is  rtow  Albinirt  H 
rgest  department  store.  ■ 

I  1943.  Whitney's  used  over  923,- 1 
3  lines  of  advertising  in  Alb^  ■ 
ivspapers.  More  than  500.0(X>  limi  I 
e  placed  in  The  Albany  TIMES- 
ON. 

696  retail  advertisers  in  Albeit 
tspapers,  577  or  83%  used  T>» 
ES-UNION,  daily  or  Sunday:  490w 
were  represented  in  the  other  peer. 
The  TIMES-UNION  carried  51%  ofik 
total  retail  linage  in  Albany  last  year 
THE  REASONS— 

■  COVERAGE 
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■ECONOMT 
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1LBANV  TIMES-UNIN 


A  Hearat  Newspaper 

Rapreientad  NaNonally  by 
HEARST  ADVERTISINC  SERVia 


EDITOR 


rUBLISHIRfer  Jaao  10.  1944 


SURE,  it’s  human  to  be  anxious 
about  what’s  going  to  happen 
to  him  when  you  see  those  young 
shoulders  swing  down  the  walk 
and  out  into  the  world. 

But  before  you  start  hanging  men* 
tal  crepe  on  his  chances  for  the 
future  —  just  see  if  you  can  re¬ 
member  how  you  felt  at  the  same 
moment  in  your  life.  B 

Were  you  scared  when  you  I 
stepped  out  to  make  your  own  * 
way? 

Possibly.  But  not  nearly  as  scared  as 
excited.  Not  nearly  as  filled  with  dread 
as  with  dreams.  Not  nearly  as  anxious 
over  the  things  that  worried  your  folks 
as  to  see  for  yourself  what  the  world 
was  like. 


Courttsj  tfth*  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OPART,  PiilaMpUa 


ductive  facilities  he  and  his  generation 
will  have  with  which  to  shape  a  richer, 
finer,  better  world! 


preached  that  lesson  in  a  dozen  key 
cities  of  the  country,  with  such  service¬ 
ability  to  nearly  3,000,000  families 
that  they’ve  come  to  count  on  our  pa¬ 
pers  for  certain  definite  things.  For 
example: 

If  it  is  on-tbe-minute,  accurate  news 
they  want,  they  look  to  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  first. 

If  it  is  authentic  interpretation  of 
events  or  trustworthy  editorial  counsel 
they  want,  they  look  to  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  first. 

If  it  is  features,  newspictures,  cartoons, 
columnists’  comment,  society,  sports  or 
business  news  they  want,  they  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first. 

’There  is  a  lesson  here  which  no  sensi¬ 
ble  advertiser  with  an  eye  on  the  future 
will  ignore. 

It  is  simply  that  in  planning  marketing 
programs  to  reach  these  people,  he 
should  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers  first, 
as  do  they. 


rso  future  for  today’s  youngsters? 
’There’s  nothing  else  but! 

There  never  has  been  anything  but 
future  for  anyone  young  of  mind  and 
bold  of  spirit  —  and  nobody  knows 
that  better  than  we  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

For  you  realize,  on  a  newspaper,  how 
dead  the  past  really  is.  How  empty  of 
anything  but  records  to  be  surpassed, 
accomplishments  to  be  excelled,  ideas 
to  be  improved. 

You  realize  that  every  item  of  news 
you  print  is  old  history  even  before  the 
ink  is  dry  —  and  then  you  see  that  the 
great  and  hopeful  thing  is  what  fol¬ 
lows  that  news,  how  it  shapes  tomor¬ 
row  and  the  new  chances  for  aspiring 
men. 

Hearst  Newspapers  '  have  long 


“But,”  you  say,  “things  are  different 
now!”  'Thank  his  lucky  stars  they  are! 


Praise  the  Fates  your  son  is  getting  his 
start  in  a  nation  beginning  to  find  it¬ 
self  —  beginning  to  wake  out  of  the 
sorry  nightmare  of  defeatism  and  the 
gloom-filled,  small-minded  idea  that 
America  had  crossed  its  last  frontier. 


Just  look  at  the  new  fields  opening  be¬ 
fore  him  now! 


Electronics  —  television  —  world-wide 
air  transport  —  plastics  —  helicopters 
for  every  garage  —  light  metals  — 
Diesel  power  —  100-octane  gas! 


Count  the  new  processes,  new  ma¬ 
terials,  new  methods,  new  proved  pro- 


Hearst  Newspapers 


ibtir  Pmdem,  Stcurity  and  Progress  —  by  providing  them  trustu/ortby  News,  Comment,  Cotmtel,  Entertainment,  and  Advertssimt' 

CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  SAN  ANTONIO  UGHT 
Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday 

®^n°iILSdar  NEW  YORK  MIRROR  SAN  F^QSCO  CALL-BULLETIN 

LOS  ANGELES  E^OLMINER  Morning  and  Sunday  Evening 

- POST.mQU.MR 

PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  SEATTU  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  and  Sunday 


Serving  the  American  People 

ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 
Morning  and  Sunday 
BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 
Sunday 

BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 
Evening 

BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
Sunday 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN 
Morning  and  Evening 


A  Modern  Miracle  from 
Ancient 

... 


.  VSsJi 


When  Rome  Fell,  the  Pictures  Were  Printed 
With  the  News  Because  . . 

.,  «  Ann,  C.n»  men  ««•  ‘•k*  “  "*“>  “■'” 

The  Signal  Com*  of  the  U.  S.  Army  advances. 

uses  the  Hthtninf -quick  picture  t^  Teiephoto  Transceivers  l«v. 

mission  method  developed  by  en*lnee  In  all  of  ^  ‘“^5;^" 

of  Acme  Newspictures.  of  war  of  «• 

SnraSTu  other  hi,  war  new 


461  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York  1#  N.  Y. 


Acme  Newspictures# 
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Then .  • .  the  Great 
Invasion ! 


(Photo  by  Acme  Photographer  Bert  Brandt  jor  War  Picture 
Pool;  Transmitted  by  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  Radio-Telephoto) 


Signal  Corps  Radio-Telephoto) 


Aene  War  Photoi^rapher 
krt  Brandt  splashed 
nore  to  make  (for  the 
Vu  Picture  Pool)  the 
kit  ground-level  photos 
k  reach  America  show- 
•f  Allied  landings  on 
n  Normandy  beach- 
kads. 


ill  TOR  a  RUILISHER  for  Job*  10,  1944 


And  again  American  newspaper  readers  witness  the 
modern  miracle  of 

INSTANT  HISTORY— IN  PICTURES! 

For  on  the  newly  opened  Western  Front,  too,  the  U.  S. 
Army's  Signal  Corps  uses  Acme's  telephoto  transceivers 
to  transmit  across  the  Atlantic  photo-news  of  the  greaN 
est  military  venture  of  all  time.  . .  In  less  than  an  hour 
after  an  Allied  communique  announced  the  landings  in 
Normandy,  invasion  pictures  were  being  flashed  from 
England  to  America  over  this  wonder  device  engineered 


by  ACME 


PROMOTION 

Lively  Copy  Does 
Better  Promotion  Job 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


IN  A  VERY  famous  editor's  of¬ 
fice  ( our  readers  no  doubt  can 
tell  us  whose)  hangs  the  motto, 
"They  don’t  WANT  to  read  it!” 
Every  promotion  manager  who 
begins  to  prepare  a  booklet 
would  benefit  by  having  this 
staring  him  in  the  face  likewise. 

We  are  probably  more  literate, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
than  most  people,  but  a  mass  of 
type  and  figures  about  some 
strange  town  leaves  us  cold.  We 
always  wonder  why  the  author 
didn’t  reduce  the  chief  points  to 
a  couple  of  pages  of  single  sen¬ 
tences,  pictures  and  animated 
charts  at  the  first  of  the  booklet 
with  the  mass  of  statistics  and 
argument  attached  behind  for 
those  who  enjoy  that. 

There  is  of  course  a  reason  for 
some  strictly  statistical  ofllerings 
which  are  intended  to  repose  in 
the  files  and  never  be  read  ex¬ 
cept  for  business  purposes,  but 
give  us  reading  at  a  glance  plus 
pictures  plus  human  interest 
anytime  for  the  booklet  which 
expects  to  elbow  its  way 
through  the  mob.  We're  a  sucker 
for  knowing  about  new  people 
and  places,  a  veritable  Marco 
Polo.  Now  for  the  best  pieces 
in  the  mail  bag  which  was  un¬ 
usually  heavy  this  week: 

In  the  Mao 

Chiefiy  Statistical; 

“Southern  California  Distilled 
Spirits  Market”  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  .  .  .  clean,  neat  and  obvi¬ 
ously  intended  for  the  file. 

Coverage  map  and  market 
statistics  from  Arkansas  Dailies, 
Inc.  .  .  .  same. 

Blotter  and  calendar  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  .  .  .  meets  the 
requirements  of  being  brief  and 
useful. 

Newspaper  Publications: 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune's 
1944  yearbook — Up  to  its  usual 
size  (136  pages),  the  pictures 
and  varied  contents  still  make 
this  an  interesting  offering  and 
enjoyable  scanning  for  the 
Marco  Polo  mind. 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets  (May)  —  This  one 
misses  the  boat  completely  for 
us.  Half  the  type,  twice  the  pic¬ 
tures,  more  human  interest  and 
less  puffery  would  make  it  much 
more  interesting.  The  Dominion 
is  an  interesting  place.  We 
know — we’ve  been  there. 

“The  News  of  Detroit”  by  the 
Detroit  News — Handled  briefiy 
and  printed  attractively,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  market  letters 
we’ve  seen.  It  contains  real 
news  briefiy  put. 

A  Startling  Reprint: 

A  few  days  ago  we  picked  up 
“Recipes  for  Happiness,”  a  dry¬ 
looking  little  32-page  black  and 
white  reprint  of  the  love-lorn 
column  in  the  Washington  Post. 
By  the  time  we  had  reached 
page  four  we  realized  it  should 
have  been  printed  in  purple  ink 
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on  rose-blush  paper.  We  never 
knew  that  Washington  was  such 
a  busy  place! 

Sample  headings:  "Govern¬ 
ment  Official,  Posing  as  Bache¬ 
lor,  Woos  Girl’s  Trust  With 
Promise  of  Marriage  After  War; 
Now  She  Expects  His  Child,  He 
Admits  He  Has  Wife.”  “In 
Three  Years’  Love-Starved  Mar¬ 
riage,  Wife  Has  Consulted  Three 
Doctors;  But  Her  Husband  Takes 
No  Interest  in  Her  Distress; 
What  to  Do?”  “Man  Was  Cor¬ 
rupted  by  His  Fiancee’s  Mother, 
a  Very  Young  Looking  and  At¬ 
tractive  Woman,  Recently  Wid¬ 
owed;  Should  He  Wed  Girl 
Now?”  Perhaps  the  Post  Inten¬ 
tionally  followed  a  conservative 
makeup  in  this  reprint! 

Digests: 

‘"nie  PD” — a  slick  paper 
monthly  digest  of  items  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  In  20 
pages  this  does  a  neat  job  of 
showing  how  much  real  meat 
there  is  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  in  a  month. 

“The  Sun  Digest”  of  the  New 
York  Sun  takes  32  pages  on  a 
rough  paper  with  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  typography  than  the  Cleve¬ 
land  job.  BoUi  digests  are  val¬ 
uable  in  that  they  raise  the  pub¬ 
lic  respect  for  the  contents  of 
newspapers  by  demonstrating 
that  when  put  in  magazine  form 
they  are  of  fully  equal  literary 
caliber. 

Also  from  the  Sun  is  the  May 
issue  of  “So  Goes  the  Nation” — 
the  Sun’s  monumental  collection 
of  business  news  facts  culled 
from  the  trade  press  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  prefaced  by  many 
deserved  commendatory  com¬ 
ments  by  readers  ranging  from 
the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.  to  the 
Mayor’s  Business  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  New  York.  There  is 
probably  room  for  only  one  or 
two  of  these  monthly  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  nation. 

The  Cincinnati  Story 
EVERY  once  in  a  while  newspa¬ 
pers  do  an  excellent  job  of 
rolling  up  their  sleeves  promo- 
tionally  and  getting  right  down 
to  work  with  their  accounts  by 
providing  useful  information 
about  their  businesses.  Well- 
known  examples  are  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal’s  pantry  inven¬ 
tory  or  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram's  sales  studies. 

From  Harold  Riesz,  manager 
of  the  business  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
comes  the  complete  story  of 
their  grocery  store  sales  studies 
which  aroused  much  comment 
at  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  Convention 
in  New  York  in  April.  In  this 
survey  40  grocery  stores  repre¬ 
senting  a  cross  section  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  sales  are  checked  month¬ 
ly  on  sales  and  inventory  of  al¬ 
most  200  well  known,  branded 
items  ranging  from  flour  to 
soaps. 


The  inventory  correlates  the 
sales  of  merchandise  with  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  in  such  as 
national  magazine,  radio  and 
newspaper;  reflects  special  sales 
inducements  such  as  coupons, 
etc.;  tells  an  advertiser  when  his 
products  are  purchased  by  the 
consumer  rather  than  the  jobber 
and  in  what  ratio  he  sells  com¬ 
pared  to  his  competitors. 

What  do  advertisers  use  It  for? 
They  watch  sales  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  each  classification  in 
which  they  are  interested;  plan 
seasonal  efforts  tied  up  with  the 
flexibility  of  newspapers;  keep 
tab  on  their  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  efforts.  Comments  have 
been  uniformly  favorable.  One 
caution  may  be  added — don’t 
attempt  to  get  into  this  field  im- 
less  you  are  prepared  to  spend 
time  and  money.  A  half-way 
effort  is  even  worse  than  worth¬ 
less. 

Flood-Free  Johnstown 
IF  ANY  PLACE  has  had  a  con¬ 
sistently  bad  press  on  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  rivers  it  is  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.  Ever  since  1889  when 
the  famous  dam  burst  killed 
over  2,000  citizens,  it  has  suf¬ 
fered  periodic  innundations,  and 
so  it  was  with  interest  and  be¬ 
wilderment  that  we  examined 
( 1 )  a  booklet  on  “Flood-Free 
Johnstown,”  (2)  a  reprint  of 
a  New  York  Times  ad  of  April 
16  to  the  same  effect  and  (3)  a 
press  release  from  the  National 
Geographic  News  Bulletin  cov¬ 
ering  the  same  subject,  which 
recently  came  to  our  desk. 

The  mystery  was  explained 
when  we  noted  that  Walter  W. 


Krebs,  publisher  of  the  Joinu- 
town  Tribune,  is  the  chinniD 
of  the  general  committee  etkli 
aided  in  the  accomplishing 
this  miracle.  Congratulaticiu  to 

Johnstown  for  becoming  dry  n 
not  high!  And  upon  further  in¬ 
quiry  an  orchid  also  to  the  pert 
that  the  newspaper  took  in  thh 
vital  community  effort  and  Its 
promotion  of  it. 

In  coming  columns  we  plan  to 
discuss  the  use  of  radio  by  news¬ 
papers  now  that  so  many  haw 
applied  for  FM  and  also  newr 
paper  movies. 

■ 

Goodale  Elected 
By  Florida  Admen 

Ocala,  Fla.,  June  5 — R. 
Goodale,  classified  manager.  Si 
Petersburg  Independent,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Florida 
Daily  Newspaper  Advert!^ 
Association  at  its  annual  spring 
meeting  here  last  week. 

Also  named  were:  first  vice- 
president,  J.  H.  Hampton,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager, 
Tampa  Times;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Bart  Bryan,  advertising 
director,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
and  secretary-treasurer,  V.  J. 
Obenauer,  Jr.  of  Jacksonville. 

Named  directors  were  George 
Schmidt;  Daytona  Beach  News- 
Journal;  George  Thorpe,  Mfami 
Daily  .News;  Helen  Newsom. 
Ocala  Star-Banner;  Dan  McNeil, 
Jacksonville  Florida  Timet- 
Union;  Clarence  Yeager,  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal;  Kenneth 
Hawks,  Lake  Worth  Leader; 
Wesley  Turner,  St.  Petersburg 
Independent,  and  W.  Johnston, 
Gainesville  Sun. 


i  have  been  in  training 
for  Iwenfy-nine  yean 

Since  July  1,  1915,  I  have  been  learning  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
I  could  step  in  beside  some  publisher  and  do  his  work 
for  him  while  he  takes  it  a  little  easier. 

I  have  been  with  a  great  mid-western  newspaper 
for  the  past  21  years  and  should  be  one  of  the  owners 
by  this  time  but  close  family  ownership  makes  that 
impossible.  I  know  all  phases  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  management.  I  can  budget  a  ,\ 

newspaper  operation  and  make  it  work.  I  have  been 
a  reporter,  an  editor,  a  classified  salesman,  a  specialty 
store  and  department  store  display  man,  a  national 
salesman  and  national  manager,  and  for  the  past  15 
years,  I  have  been  training  and  managing  men  in  this 
great  business. 

I  am  46,  happily  married  (to  the  same  girl)  24 
years,  two  fine  children,  Presbyterian,  Mason,  sober, 
reliable,  and  industrious.  I  have  been  connected  with 
only  three  newspapers  during  this  29  years  of  train¬ 
ing,  but  I  can  refer  you  to  the  advertising  manager 
or  publisher  of  at  least  20  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country.  I  know  many  agency  executives  and 
many  A.  N.  A.  members.  However,  none  of  my  friends 
would  guess  that  I  would  consider  making  a  change. 

I  will  make  only  one  more  where  I  can  prove  I  am 
worth  $25,000  per  year  and  get  it.  I  will  buy  stock 
but  would  muoi  rather  earn  it.  My  publisher  does 
not  know  of  this  advertisement,  so  please  write  in 
strictest  confidence  to  Box  469,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  I  will  come  to  see  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jmm  10.  1944  I 
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Food 

in  the 

Postwar  Picture 

Pekuaps  we'U  dine  on  some  sort  of  glo¬ 
rified  K-ration  in  the  postwar  period. 
It’s  far  more  likely  that  the  great  staple 
foods  will  continue  to  be  our  basic  diet. 
Certainly  Chicago  will  continue  as  the 
second  greatest  market  for  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  with  the  Herald-American  an 
indispensahle  aid  to  food-product 
marketing  in  the  postwar  picture. 

HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  and  SUNDAY 


yatlsmmlfy  Raprmtamfd  hy  HEAHST  ADVERTISINC  SERVICE 


150  Reporters 
Cover  Meeting 
Of  Governors 

Pr«8«nce  of  Poariblo 
Prosidontial  Candidatos 
Draws  Rocord  Number 

Haiimmoto,  P*..  June  5— The 
end  neer-greet  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  rolled  Into  Harris- 
biu-g  and  nearby  Hershey,  near¬ 
ly  150  strong,  to  cover  the  36th 
Annual  Governors'  Conference 
held  here  last  week,  setting  what 
is  probably  the  record  for  num- 
ter  of  correspondents  present 
for  such  a  conference  and  the 
total  words  Bled  by  them. 

"^porter*  Bled  nearly 
225.000  words  over  Western 
Union,  topping  the  163.000  Bled 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1943. 
This  did  not  include  the  totals 
of  the  magazine  writers,  radio 
broadcasters  and  newsreel  men. 

Assembled  in  the  scenic  home 
town  of  the  chocolate  bar,  in  the 
Hotel  Hershey,  the  36  governors, 
including  Governor  Harwood  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  three  other  gov¬ 
ernors,  were  hidden  away  14 
miles  from  Harrisburg,  where 
the  newsmen  were  housed  in  the 
Penn -Harris  and  Harrisburger 
Hotels. 

State  Halpo 

To  keep  the  press  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  delegates,  25  state- 
owned  cars  were  driven  by  nat¬ 
tily  attired  State  Troopers  in  a 
constant  shuttle  to  and  from  the 
conference  hotel.  Special  cars 
were  also  provided  for  the  pho¬ 
tographers  to  transport  their 
equipment  back  and  forth  to  the 
local  photographers’  studios 
where  the  State  had  provided 
facilities  for  them. 

Going  all  out  to  make  it  easy 
for  the  press  to  cover  this  politi- 
cally-signiBcant  conference,  at¬ 
tended  by  Governors  Dewey, 
Bricker  and  Warren,  prominent¬ 
ly-mentioned  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination,  the 
state  capitol  news  room  super¬ 
visor,  Morris  E.  Swartz,  Jr., 
headed  the  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  press  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Six  rooms  were  turned  over  to 
the  writers  in  the  Hershey  Hotel 
for  their  use.  Two  were  re¬ 
served  for  interviews  with  the 
state  executives,  one  for  the 
eight  Western  Union  wires,  one 
specially  equipped  with  tele¬ 
phones  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  newsmen,  a  headquarters 
room  Blled  with  typewriters, 
and  another  room  with  typists 
from  state  offices,  who  prepared 
the  numerous  news  releases 
from  the  Governors  and  Jack 
Gurwell,  publicity  director  for 
the  conference. 

Pleased  with  the  cooperation 
they  received  in  getting  their 
stories  back  to  their  offices,  the 
correspondents  were  probably 
most  delighted  with  the  dinner 
and  party  tendered  them  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  the  night  before 
the  conference  broke  up. 

John  Cummings,  conductor  of 
a  political  column  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  served  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies  of  the  dinner. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  men 


who  spoke  briefly  were  Mike 
Hennessy,  of  the  Boston  Globe; 
Felix  Belair,  Time  magazine; 
Jim  Wii^t,  Buffalo  Evening 
News;  C.  N.  Wheeler,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Tom  Stokes,  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize  winner,  of  the 
Scr^ps-Howard  chain;  Kermit 
McFarland,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
and  others. 

Governor  Edward  Martin  left 
the  other  executives  long 
enough  to  slip  in  to  speak  briefly 
with  the  newsmen,  receiving  a 
strong  ovation. 

The  oldest  correspondent  cov¬ 
ering  the  governors  was  gen¬ 
erally  conc^ed  to  be  Mike  Hen- 
nessy,  and  the  ycimgest,  Jim 
Smi^,  23-year-old  member  of 
the  Harriburg  INS  bureau. 

■ 

Orders  Books  Opened 
To  Wage-Hour  Division 

Judge  Mell  G.  Underwood  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Court,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  ruled  May  ^  that 
the  publisher  of  the  Marietta 
( Ohio )  Times  must  submit  to  an 
inspection  of  his  books  and  rec¬ 
ords  by  the  Wage-Hour  Division. 
His  d^sion  was  based  primar¬ 
ily  upon  the  proposition  that  it 
was  admitted  that  circulation  of 
the  Times  outside  the  State  of 
Ohio  approached  6%  of  its  total 
circulation. 

Judge  Underwood’s  decision 
followed  that  of  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  which  it  was  held 
that  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun, 
with  a  circulation  of  9,000  daily 
and  11,000  Sunday  was  engaged 
in  interstate  conunerce. 
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Dailies  Merge 

Consolidation  of  the  two  daily 
newspapers  of  La  Junta.  Colo., 
the  Democrat  and  the  Daily 
Tribune,  has  been  announced 
by  Ralph  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  Democrat  Publiwing  Co.  He 
purchased  the  Tribune  from 
Warren  A.  Girch  and  Jack  Lacy. 
The  last  issue  of  the  Tribune 
was  published  May  31.  Starting 
on  June  1,  Wheeler’s  paper  was 
issued  as  the  Tribune-Democrat. 
Girch  will  continue  to  operate 
his  commerial  printing  plant. 


Switches  to _ _ _ 

The  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)^. 
Herald  has  switched 
morning  to  evening  nuhit^  * 
leaving  only  four 
pers  in  Nebraska.  Oi^r\r 
comer  in  the  Nebraska  mo^ 
field  in  the  last  flve  yeaniu2 
Beatrice  Times.  Five  yean  iZ 
there  were  morning  newipuS 
in  Omaha,  Lincoln,  North  PliZ, 
Scottsbluff,  Hastings,  Kct^ 
and  Fremont.  The  two  sja’ie 
Kearney  and  Hastings  fouZ 
and  Fremont  was  a  merger. 


"TAe  Insatiable 
Desirel 


^  The  people  who  make  The  Continiiing  Stiidy 
of  Newspaper  Reading  seemed  a  bit  amazed 
when  they  got  through  with  the  Union  Sun  & 
Journal  in  Lockport,  New  York. 

They  found  that  Lockporters  exhibited  about 
the  same  taste  in  newspap>er  fare  as  do  readers  in 
larger  cities  with  “one  notable  exception.”  This 
notable  exception  was  “the  insatiable  desire  for 
LOCALNEWS.”  There  isn’t  anything  amazing  about 
this. 

^  “Insatiable  desire”  for  localnews  is  merely 
the  eager  interest  folks  naturally  have  for  each 
other.  Weddings  and  club  meetings,  doings  of  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  services,  return  of  a 
neighbor  from  a  visit  to  Chicago.  This  kind  of 
news  in  the  Union  Sim  &  Journal  got  more  reader 
attention  than  the  news  of  war,  political  and 
diplomatic  fronts,  and  quite  properly  so. 

►  This  exhibition  of  taste  in  newspaper  fare  is 
not  a  notable  exception.  Folks  everywhere  have 
it  but  they  cannot  gratify  it  so  readily  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  center.  In  cities  like  Lockf>ort,  where 
the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  is  doing  a  good  job,  it  can 
gratify  “the  insatiable  desire.” 

►  This  is  a  good  reason  why  the  Lockport  Union 
Sun  &  Journal  and  other  localnews  dailies  are 
the  most  thoroughly  and  faithfully  read  news¬ 
papers  and  the  primary  advertising  media. 
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TIME 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


To  answer  tomo  of  tho  questions  subscribers  oil  over  the  world  hove  boon 
asking  about  how  Tims  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


while,  by  the  end  of  1943,  Tiue  had 
printed  no  less  than  six  separate  sto¬ 
ries  on  penicillin. 

I  mention  these  facts  not  only  be¬ 
cause  we’re  proud  of  them  (even 
though  Time’s  business  is  not  scoops) 
but  as  an  illustration  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  which  guides  all  our  “back-of-the- 
book”  departments.  Almost  never, 
whether  in  Medicine,  Art,  Science, 
Books  or  Education,  does  the  kind  of 
news  break  which  would  make 'hs  stop 
the  presses — as  happens  so  often  th^ 
days  in  World  Battlefronts  and  For¬ 
eign  News.  Nevertheless,  every  fiack- 
of-the-book  editor  is  just  as  ea^r  as 
his  colleagues  up  front  to  keep\you 
quickly  and  reliably  informed  od  the 
real  and  significant  news  withim  his 
special  province.  j; 


Did  you  read  that  extraordinary 
communication  from  Arthur  Cremin 
in  Time’s  Letters  column  last  week? 
Its  most  memorable  sentence  was 
this:  “To  hell  with  all  mankind  when, 
through  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  great 
men  who  alleviate 
pain,  it  permits 
them  .  either  to 
starve,  die  of 
broken  hearts,  or 
pass  their  last  days 
in  acrimonious  oh- 
scutrity.” 


j  receo'’  ® 
nioiUia  ’ 

.1.  I 


Britain’s 
Fleming 

What  had  so  outraged  Mr.  Cremin 
was  something  he  had  learned  .from 
our  cover  story  on  Dr.  Alex^der 
Fleming,  discoverer  of  penicillin — 
the  news  that  63-year-old  Dr.  Fleming 
had  received  not,  a  . 

jienny  for  his  momen-  ^ 

tous  achieveqient.  So  Ip  ' 

Mr.  Cremin  decided  to 
do  something  about  it— 
enclosed  with  his  letter 
a  $1,000  check  to  Dr. 

Fleming’s  order — asking  Time  to  for¬ 
ward  it.  Time  did — and  added  our 
own  check  for  a  second  $1,000. 


To  do  this  j‘ob  for  Medicine  means 
studyii^  anywhere  from  dozens  to 
hundreds  of  abstruse, 
technical  articles  in 
journals  of  every  sort, 
ever>'  week — interview¬ 
ing  physicians,  labora¬ 
tory  experts,  physiolo¬ 
gists  from  here  to  there 
— all  to  bring  out  the  two  or  three  or 
four  or  five  items  of  news  which  have 
a  unique  significance  for  you. 


man . 

HKHPraTHUIIs  MilU,  Anna 
’enrofie  Scull,  Herbert  Solow, 
rrtion,  Kleaoor  Welch*  Ben 


Cremin ’s  Check 


j^e  Mcoamn,  iviarian  iviacrnaii,  x^uui  i.>oui>e 

Omwake,  Ann  1>.  I’owem.  Marylois  Purdy,  Margaret 
Qiiimby,  Mabel  Schubert,  Virnnia  Schwartz,  Hilda  Scott, 
Kathleen  Shortall,  Marjorie  G.  Smith,  Elizabeth  S<^er, 
France*  Stevenaon,  Yi  Ying  Sung,  Eleanor  Tatum,  Eliza* 
beth  Upton,  Muriel  Welln,  Jane  Wilaon,  Julia  wilaon, 
Elizabeth  Wolff 

BUREAU  HEADS 

David  W.  Hulburd  Jr.  (Chief),  ('harles  Chrietian  Werten* 
baker  (Chief  Military  Correspondent),  Feliz  Belair  Jr. 
(Washington),  Robert  Hagy  (Chicago),  Walter  Graebner 
(London),  William  Howland  (Atlanta),  Herbert  Brean 
(Detroit),  Henry  W.  Hough  (Denver),  Sidney  L.  James 
(Los  Angeles),  Robert  de  Roos  (San  Francisco),  Paul 
O’Neil  (Seattle),  Will  Lang  (Italy),  John  Barkham 
(Cairo),  Harry  Zinder  (New  Delhi),  Theodore  H.  White 
(Chungking),  Holland  McCombs  (Buenos  Aires),  Hart 
Preston  (lUo  de  Jan'*iro),  Donald  Newton  (Mezico  City), 
John  Srott  (Stockholm),  Richard  Lauterbach  (Moscow) 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENTS 

John  R.  Beal,  Jack  Beldcn,  Helen  Bradford,  Jane  Braga, 
Raymond  Brecht,  William  C'liickering|^  John  Denson, 
Ben  Dulaney,  William  Fisher,  Fritz  (Goodwin,  Henry 
Graham,  William  P.  Gray,  Scott  Hart,  Reg  Ingraham, 
Percival  Knauth,  Stephen  Laird,  Edward  Lovett,  Sherry 
Mangan,  Jeffrey  Mark,  Robert  P.  Martin.  Frank  Me* 
Naughton.  John  MetcaHe,  Stoyan  Priblcbevich,  Jack 
Purcell,  wilmott  Ragsdale,  Jacouellne  Saix,  Dennis  Scan* 
Ian,  Robert  Sheehan,  James  Snepley,  Daniel  del  Solar, 
Eleanor  Steinert.  Patricia  Tucker,  Suresh  Vaidya,  William 
Walton,  Mary  Welsh,  William  W,  White,  Dwight  Whitney 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Eric  Hodgina 
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Maybe  Time’s  medicine  department 
will  never  again  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  the  first 
to  present  a  piece 
of  news  of  such 
towering  signifi- 
cance  as  the  story 
of  penicillin.  But 
that  will  stop 
Time’s  Medicine 
staff  from  its  quiet 
and  patient  search, 
week  in,  week  out, 
for  the  best  in  fact  and  presentation 
to  make  the  whole  world’s  medical 
news  make  sense  for  the  la>-man. 

Cordially, 


Perhaps  some  of  our  other  readers 
would  also  like  to  join  in  with  a  con¬ 
tribution,  small  or  large. 

*  *  * 

This  whole  episode  set  us  wonder¬ 
ing  about  Time’s  earlier  coverage  of 
penicillin.  We  knew  it  had  been  con¬ 
siderable.  But  what  we  did  not  realize, 
until  we  started  digging,  was  that  so 
far  as  we  can  discover  Time  was  the 
first  periodical,  lay  or  scientific,  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly,  to  bring  the 
U.S.  public  news  of  penicillin’s  success 
on  human  patients. 


Time’s  North 


For  it  was  two  and  a  half  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor  that  Time  car¬ 
ried  a  column-long  story  about  the 
“marvelous  mold  that  saves  lives 
when  sulfa  drugs  fail” — and  went  on 
to  describe  pencUlium  notatum. 


(^,  ( .  I  Put^  \ 

P.S.  The  article  on  Dr.  Fleming  was 
written  by  Anna  North,  a  Vassal 
graduate,  a  member  of  Time’s  staff 
since  early  in  1938,  herself  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  physician.  It  was  researched 
by  Elizabeth  Wolff,  for  three  years  a 
laboratory  worker  at  Columbia  Pres¬ 
byterian  Medical  Center. 


That  was  on  September  15,  1941 — 
two  months  before  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  took 
up  the  subject — almost  a  year  before 
even  the  New  York  Times  mentioned 
it.  After  that  other  publications  pricked 
up  their  ears,  and  .scattered  reports  on 
the  new  drug  began  to  appear.  Mean¬ 
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With  five  great  national  newspapers  and  fifteen  indi 
leading  provincial  papers,  the  Kemsiey  Group  affords  is  c 
advertisers  the  most  effective  and  economical  means  gre 
of  selling  to  all  classes  throughout  Great  Britain.  wor 
Moreover,  the  predominating  influence  of  the  for 
Kemsiey  newspapers  is  most  marked  in  the  greai  pee 


Average  Net  Sales  for  the  period ' 
formula  prepared  by  a  CommHiM 
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)nj industrial  areas  where  output  for  the  war  effort 
Js  is  at  peak  levels  —  where  earnings  and  savings  are 
w  greater  now  than  ever  before.  And  these  are  the 
workshops  upon  which  Britain  will  so  largely  depend 
16  for  her  immense  home  and  export  production  when 
if  peace  returns. 
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3,  certified  in  accordance  with  the 
paper  Proprietors  Association. 
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NAnON  AT  PRAYER 

‘  TniT  will  be  done,  Almighty  God,” 
echoed  ecroas  the  nation  this  we^ 
•a  the  people  knelt  in  prayer  for  the 
aafety  and  auccen  of  thouaanda  of  Amer* 
lean  boys  who  are  gallantly  breaching 
HlUer’s  vaunted  Atlantic  Wall  for  the 
liberation  of  Europe. 

Never  before  in  our  hiatory  haa  thia 
country  been  ao  conacioua  of  the  power 
of  prayer,  nor  has  it  leaned  so  heavily 
upon  Divine  guidance  as  it  is  at  this  time. 
Led  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
whose  prayer  for  success  of  this  stu¬ 
pendous  military  action  was  carried  over 
every  radio  station  and  published  in  every 
newspaper,  a  spiritual  reawakening  has 
gripped  the  people. 

Even  that  hardboiled  tribe  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  advertising  copy  writers 
has  Joined  the  throng  in  seeking  His 
counsel  and  assistance  in  this  crucial 
hour.  The  New  York  Daily  Newt  in  a 
never-before-heard-of  move  devoted  its 
entire  editorial  column  to  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  Hearat  newspapers  gave  a 
full  page  to  the  prayers  of  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  clergymen.  New 
York  department  stores  used  their  adver¬ 
tising  space  to  present  prayers  for  victory 
and  peace. 

It  is  an  indication  that  religion  is  no 
longer  anathema  to  newspaper  offices,  that 
we  are  having  a  rebirth  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples.  Certainly,  to  a  war-weary  world, 
comfort  and  strength  can  be  found  in 
prayer,  and  the  Press  can  lead  the  people 
in  religious  devotions  if  it  will  continue 
to  discard  its  prejudices  as  it  has  this 
week. 

THEY  BOUGHT  DIAMONDS 

THOSE  objectives — among  them  interest, 
attendance,  constructive  exchange  of 
ideas — for  which  convention  planners 
strive  and  so  rarely  attain  were  realized 
in  the  highly  valuable  conference  held  in 
New  York  this  week  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association. 

It  was  indicative  of  the  growing  realiza¬ 
tion  by  newspapers,  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  mutual  need  for  cooperative 
action  and  attitudes  that  not  only  those 
who  planned  and  those  who  spoke,  but  also 
those  who  listened  and  discussed  were 
willing  without  rancor  to  give,  take  and 
make  use  of  honest  criticism. 

The  “So  you’re  trying  to  tell  me  how 
to  nm  my  business;  well,  don’t!”  attitude 
is  going  the  way  of  high,  stiff  collars  and 
kerosense  lamps. 

When  he  told  the  advertising  executives 
that  he  felt,  and  why  he  felt,  they  were 
“peddling  diamonds  for  glass”  Clyde  Be¬ 
dell,  as  did  the  other  convention  speakers, 
reflected  the  new  point  of  view.  He  did 
so,  not  merely  because  he  told  them  what 
he  thought,  but  because  he  also  told  them 
why  and  suggested  ways  in  which  they 
could  rectify  the  fault 

This  was  a  convention  that  specialized 
in  Arm  handshakes  and  friendly  frankness 
rather  than  over-hearty  back-slapping  and 
bebind-the-back  kniflng.  Those  who  at¬ 
tended  bought,  and  those  who  participated 
gave,  not  glass,  but  diamonds. 
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By  faith  we  understand  that  the  world  was 
fashioned  hy  the  word  of  God;  and  thus 
things  .visible  were  made  out  of  things  in* 
visihie. — Hebrews  XI,  3. 


INVASION  COVERAGE 

THE  American  people  should  pay  high 
tribute  to  the  correspondents  of  the  press 
and  radio  who  are  reporting  the  story  of 
the  Allied  landings  in  France.  Never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  the 
story  of  a  military  action  been  told  so 
graphically  and  so  completely. 

Praise  and  credit  ^ould  also  go  to  the 
Public  Relations  Officers  and  the  Allied 
high  command  without  whose  approval 
and  cooperation  this  unprecedented  cov¬ 
erage  would  be  impossible. 

Under  a  “pooling”  arrrangement,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  correspondents  have  exposed 
themselves  to  all  the  dangers  confronted 
by  a  front-line  soldier.  They  have  landed 
on  the  shores  of  France  in  the  face  of 
enemy  fire;  observed  the  naval  barrage 
from  battleships  and  destroyers  subject  to 
fire  from  German  coastal  defense  guns;  and 
flown  over  the  battlefield  in  bombers  and 
troop  transports  constantly  open  to  attack 
from  enemy  planes. 

These  men  are  truly  “soldiers  of  the 
press”  and  deserve  commendation  in  the 
columns  of  every  newspaper  in  America. 
Without  their  loyalty  and  untiring  efforts 
we  would  be  in  the  dark  as  to  the  success 
of  our  armies.  We  are  not  in  the  dark. 
Every  aspect  of  the  battle,  not  subject  to 
censorship  for  security  reasons,  is  spread 
out  before  us  in  our  newspapers  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  and  is  constantly  being 
heard  over  our  radios. 

The  entire  nation  is  proud  of  the  his¬ 
torical  record  being  written  by  these  men. 

PLAY  THE  TRUTH 

THE  SHORT  sightedness  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  in  failing  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  present  favorably  the 
record  of  the  press  in  the  war  effort,  is 
Justifiably  attacked  by  Frank  Tripp  in  a 
speech  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  He 
points  out  how  editors  give  space  to  the 
claimed  records  of  other  media  but  rarely 
promote  their  own  service.  He  says: 

“It  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that  even 
timely  and  newsworthy  stories  of  news¬ 
paper  achievement  get  anywhere  near  the 
prominence  they  deserve.  ’This  is  not  Just 
a  current  condition  chargeable  to  newsprint 
shortage.  It  is  chronic  and  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  I  think  it  is  bom  of  thoughtlessness 
and  a  mistaken  sense  of  modesty,  which 
newspapers  have,  believe  it  or  not.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  must  be  corrected  by  understand¬ 


ings  with  our  news  departments  tkst 
stories  of  newspaper  achievement,  vm 
particularly  in  the  war  effort,  are  of  vltia 
importance  to  the  well  being  of  all  newt- 
papers,  whether  great  or  smalL” 

Mr.  Tripp  points  out  numerous  storki 
that  have  been  carried  extolling  radio’i 
part  in  the  bond  drives,  and  he  countsn 
with  what  the  newspapers  could  han 
printed  of  their  own  participation.  Radio 
is  being  given  credit  by  the  public  for  all 
sorts  of  accomplishments,  not  all  of  them 
well  founded.  As  we  said  editorially  last 
week,  the  public  should  be  straightened 
out.  Radio  won’t  do  the  Job,  for  obviou 
reasons.  It  is  up  to  the  newspapers. 

Emphasis  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Trii^’i 
closing  words: 

“Nobody  wants  to  make  it  a  bragging 
contest”  .  .  .  but  “it’s  pretty  near  time  m 
birds  quit  being  pushed  off  our  own 
porch. 

“Newspapers  owe  to  themselves  the  pub¬ 
licizing  of  their  part  in  this  war.  We 
need  it  not  alone  to  take  oiu:  plaice  with 
industry  and  our  advertisers  who  are  pay¬ 
ing  their  money  to  build  their  own  case, 
but  we  need  it  to  crystalize  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  and  the  government  that  we 
are  having  a  big  hand  in  the  winning  of 
this  war.” 

GUILD  DEFEAT 

’THE  DEFEAT  of  the  American  Newspaper 

Guild  in  an  election  to  determine  the 
bargaining  imit  for  the  editorial  deparb 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt  should 
not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 
guild  is  slipping  but  as  proof  that  the 
guild’s  claims  of  a  majority  representation 
are  not  always  accurate.  It  is  also  proof 
that  there  is  still  remaining  a  breed  of  men 
who  would  prefer  to  deal  independently 
with  an  employer. 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  sad  blow  to  the 
guild  which  has  spent  much  time  and 
effort  in  trying  to  organize  the  Daily  News 
staff.  And  the  result  is  probably  due 
entirely  to  the  intelligent  efforts  of  a 
small  group  of  editorial  employes  who 
were  opposed  to  the  guild  organizational 
activities  and  who  presented  ‘"The  Other 
Side”  of  the  story  in  a  mimeographed 
paper. 

An  indication  of  guild  tactics  in  totally 
disregarding  the  wishes  of  the  minority 
was  seen  last  week  in  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  guild.  After  adopting  a  resolu¬ 
tion  demanding  President  Roosevelt’s  can¬ 
didacy  for  a  fourth  term  the  group  refused 
to  consider  an  amendment  stating  the  free¬ 
dom  of  action  of  the  minority  to  vote  as 
they  see  fit.  In  other  words,  guild  leaders 
believe  that  guildsmen  must  vote  together, 
whether  in  agreement  with  the  majority’s 
choice  or  not. 

And  this  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the 
guild’s  “patron  saint,”  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who 
in  her  press  conference  last  week  said  she 
did  not  approve  of  blanket  endorsements 
of  any  candidates  by  the  guild,  adding: 
“I  don’t  think  we  should  tie  the  whole 
guild  to  any  one  person.  You  can’t  bind 
a  whole  membership  anyway.  We  vote  as 
individuals.  People  are  extremely  Jealous 
of  their  rights  as  individuals  to  do  what¬ 
ever  they  want.” 
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j,  B.  managing  editor  of  the  Ofcla- 
T  ad*  homa  City  Times,  replacing  Oun 
eight  Archih  who  left  to  take  up  an 

.  _ busi-  editorial  writing  Job  for  the  Gan- 

iiesa  iiuuuiKct  of  radio  station  nett  interests  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
dan  burrows,  managing  edi-  klq,  the  Orpheum  apartments  Russell  E.  Smith  of  the  Times 

torof  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  and  other  properties.  He  was  copy  desk,  who  went  there  from 

Mantle  since  1931,  was  named  organizer  and  first  president  tfic  Chicago  Journal  of  Com* 
editor  of  the  paper  on  May  22  Utah-Idaho  Advertising  i*  *dso  correspondent  for 

to  succeed  the  late  E.  H.  Sha^  Managers  Assn.  ^itor  &  Publisher  and  Bill- 

na.  Burrows  ^  John  H.  Hoagland,  promotion 

Tribune  as  a  sports  reporter  to  n^anager  of  the  Louisville  ?.t  ^»e. 

IW.  At  the  same  time.  Jora  Courier-Journal,  the  Times  and 

H.  SORR^.  ^ecutlye  of  toe  WHAS,  has  re- 

Signed  to  accept  appointment  as 
operates  toe^ibune.  ai^unced  ^janager  of  committees  on  pub- 

that  John  j"  licatlon  of  the  Christian  Science 

the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Mother  Church,  toe  First  Church 

News,  has  been  named  manag*  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston, 
ing  editor.  Ua  succeed  Arthur  W.  Eck- 

Frederick  N.  Lowe  is  the  new  tnan  of  CaJifornia,  who  has  been 

editor  and  general  manager  of  appointed  by  the  Christian 

the  Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  Jour-  Science  board  of  directors  as 

nal,  one  of  the  H.  C.  Ogden  general  counsel  of  toe  church, 

newspapers.  Previously  he  was 
advertising  director  of  the 


personal 


.  was  one 
T7..  — York 
World"  staff  of  before  World  War 
I  days.  Phoebe  Ann  Wilson,  19, 
has  in  less  than  eight  months 
jumped  from  Times  copy  girl 
to  assistant  oil  page  editor  of 
the  daily  and  Sunday  Okla¬ 
homan.  Ben  Berger  who  for¬ 
merly  handled  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  Oklahoman,  is  now 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Times,  and  Alphia  Hart,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Times,  has 
moved  across  the  room  to  han- 

aaverusuiB  ,  n  die  the  editorship  of  the  Sunday 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Moil,  for  In  The  Edltonal  RoomS  Oklahoman,  replacing  P.  Moore. 

-  -  -  Jack  Lovett  has  left  toe  copy 

desk  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  for  a  similar  job  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Maxine  Cline 
is  a  new  reporter  and  re-write 
girl  on  the  Times,  and  Maxine 
Yarbrough  is  newly  installed  on 
the  Times  rewrite  staff. 

W.  Stuart  Sewell  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  copy  and  tele¬ 
graph  desks  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  to  join  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Edward  L.  Bernays, 
counsel  on  public  relations.  New 
York.  Before  joining  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  four  years  ago, 
Sewell  was  assistant  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald.  Carl  V.  Cetola 
has  resigned  from  the  financial 
staff  of  the  Herald  Tribime  to 
join  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  York,  to  handle  pub¬ 
lic  relations  matters.  Mr.  Cefola 
had  been  a  member  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  editorial  staff  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  since  1928.  During  the 
Third  and  Fourth  War  Loans, 
he  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
newspaper  men  who  were  "bor¬ 
rowed"  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  to  develop 
publicity  for  the  War  Loan 
Drives. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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LOUIS  S.  PICKERING,  adver-  fn  several  hun-  ■mIH 

Using  manager  of  the  Ithaco  ^red  newspa- 
(N.  Y.)  Journal,  was  recently  other 

appointed  to  toe  position  of  publica  - 
b^iness  manager  also,  Harry  G.  fioog  binder  the 
Stutz,  publisher,  has  announced,  title  of  deputy 
Mr.  Pickering  jcfined  toe  Jour-  commissioner  of  Harold  Keller 
nal  as  classified  advertising  man-  the  Department 
agM  in  1920  ^d  became  the  de-  qj  Commerce  and  director  of 
partment  head  in  1927.  state  publicity,  he  has  taken 

E.  S.  Planta,  business  man-  over  the  duties  formerly  per- 
ager  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  formed  by  Allan  Reagan,  also 
News  -  Herald,  was  recently  a  former  newspaperman,  on  a 
named  a  director  of  the  Na-  greatly  expand^  scale.  For  10 
tional  Officer  Management  Assn.,  years  after  he  had  been  gradu- 
just  formed  at  Vancouver.  ated  from  Columbia  University, 

K.  M.  Carpenter,  national  ad-  Mr.  Keller  was  on  the  American 
vertising  manager,  arid  John  W.  staff.  After  four  years  in  Al- 
Gallivan,  promotion  manager,  bany  as  legislative  correspon- 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and  dent,  he  became  confidential  sec- 
Telegram,  have  been  elect^  retary  to  Mr.  Dewey  in  the  New 
president  and  secretary,  respec-  York  District  Attorney  s  office, 
tively,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Adver-  Morris  P.  Moore,  formerly 
tising  Club.  Mr.  Carpenter  sue-  Sunday  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
ceeds  Jennings  J.  Phillips,  Jr., 
of  Braun  &  Co.,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Telegram. 

Charles  Bursdal  has  been 
made  advertising  display  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 

Record. 

Charles  H.  Conlano,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Raymond 
E.  Baldwin  to  the  Hartford 
Bridge  Commission,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  his  father, 
the  late  Henry  H.  Conland,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courant  and  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  commis¬ 
sion.  He  will  serve  imtil  July  1, 
at  which  time  terms  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  expire. 

Lloyd  E.  Anderson,  formerly 
of  the  Pocatello  (Ida.)  Tribune, 
who  served  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  toe  Twin  Falls  (Ida.) 

Times,  suburban  circulation 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News,  and  advertising 
manager  of  one  of  toe  Scripps- 
Howairi  newspapers  for  seven 
years,  is  toe  new  advertising 


Going  over  BIG  in  more  than 
2,7)0,000  American  homes  where 
smiles  are  needed  as  relief  from 
wartime  tension!  The  BERRYS 
will  become  a  reading  "must”  with 
your  readers  .  .  .  and  fast!  Avail¬ 
able  in  4  or  5  columns  daily  and 
1/2.  1/3  page  or  tabloid  Sundays. 


THE  CHICAGII  SUN 


harry  BAKRR,  Maaa««r 
400  WIST  MADISON,  CHICAGO  «.  ILLINOIS 


A  DAY 
FROM  THE 
START 


MARQUIS 

CHILDS 

A  client  a  day  has  been  the 
pace  set  by  Marquis  Childa 
since  he  started  his  column 
WASHINGTON  CALLING 
on  February  14  of  this  year. 
How  satisfied  the  clients  are 
is  indicated  by  the  following 
quotations: 

“Mr.  Childs’  articles  seem  to 
me  to  get  better  day  by  day,” 
says  Charles  McD.  Puckette, 
general  manager  of  The  Chat- 
tanooga  Times. 

And  Lee  M.  Merriman,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Pasadena 
Star-News,  pays  Marquis 
Childs  this  tribute:  “I  have 
read  available  columnists  un¬ 
til  I  was  black  in  the  face  and 
I  still  feel  you  are  doing  the 
outstanding  job.” 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  you 
current  releases,  and  terms? 

FEATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.Y.' 
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continued  /rom  page  43 


Mark  Sherwin,  a  Sevo  York 
Post  editor,  has  been  signed  to 
do  a  series  of  speciai  radio 
scripts  based  upon  the  Hilhnan 
Women’s  Group  of  magazines. 
Sherwin  is  photo  editor  and  also 
associated  with  the  general  news 
desk  of  the  Post. 

C.  Robert  Abbey,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-C/nion  has  resigned  his 
position  to  accept  the  post  of 
pubiic  reiations  manager  of  the 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  plant  of  the  Cur- 
tlss-Wiight  Corp. 

Sam  Bledsoe,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  and  former  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
has  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  News  to  head  the 
new  Washington  office  of  the 
National  Cotton  Council.  Mr. 
Bledsoe  Joined  the  AP  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1928.  In  1939  he  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Timet  in 
1943,  and  shortly  thereafter  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  the  United 
States  News. 

Herbert  J.  Seugmann,  veteran 
newsman  and  a  well-known  au¬ 
thor,  Is  the  new  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  Overseas  News 
Agency.  A  working  newspaper 
man  since  1914,  he  started  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  Republic, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Evfty  Saturday  tiure  1884 


With  wUdi  hav*  baaa  maraad.  Tha  Joar- 
laliM.  ittablislMd  Mar^  24,  1884;  Nawtpapar- 
loa.  March.  I8SS:  Poarth  RMaie,  March  t, 
IIIS4:  Editor  R  Pablithar.  Dacambar  7.  IMI; 
tdvartiaBc,  Fabruary  7,  1928.  Tltlat  Pat- 
tatad  aod  Ragiatered.  Cootaata  oopjrrithtcd 
IS4^  _ 

(Isi  Bsrroa  a  Puauaara  Compast,  Isfe 
Jiutaa  WaiosT  Baowa 

_  PrtsHm  and  Editor _ 

Grmtrai  PuUiealian  Ojfkri: 
Saaaataenth  Floor,  Timaa  Toarer 
2d  Straat  aod  Broadway,  New  York  City  18, 
TrUpkonrs' 

IRyaat  SJOM,  305O054,  3088,  and  3086 
i_Nsvararma_totMa*E«aor_N8warArtaa 
toST.  U.  Baowa,  Exrr.  Bd;  Sauuel  Rovara, 
Itut  Bdimr;  Paiup  ScafTtra,  Maar  Flic- 
arra  Laaoea.  HcLeaM.STAUirroa,  Featurtt; 
acs  PaicB.  T.  S.  lavia,  W.  LiviNcaroa 
Aaaaa.  Faaaa  B.  Faautaa,  Contrikutiat 

'ditart;  Vtaoiata  Baowa,  LUirariaa. _ 

aia  aa  Waroar  Kaoara,  Jali  PaUiikrr; 
'aaaLSa  T  SniaaT,  GrarraiManattr  and  Ad- 
•rtutat  Dtrttttr;  loaiaa  B.  RaaaiT,  idarkrt- 
If  aod  Stttartk  Maaatrr;  Gaoaoi  H.  SraaTS, 
trralaaiaa  Haaatrr;  Maa.  Maar  F.  Goatoa, 
Utti/kad  aod  Placrmm  Maaatrr. 

’’a/hra^aa  4,  /).  C.  Rurraa,  Jauaa  j.  Rinua, 
W  Vasaaai  Bldt^  Tat^hooe,  Rcpablic 

kitasa  I,  Burraa,  810  London  Gaarantrt  and 
mdrut  muldiut,  380  North  Hukitaa  Atrnar, 
ai;  State  48S8;  GaoaoB  A.  BaaHDEaauao, 
dttar;  Hamar  It.  Blacs;  Adarttiiiat  Hrptr- 

kUadrifkia  Burrau,  1048  Commrreiai  Trust 
iSik  and  Uarkrt  Slt^  PkiU.  d.  Pa..  Tel. 
rftaaboata  4882;  CaaaiAa  W.  Duaa,  Car- 

»Saadral. _ 

iri/ir  Ceart  darTtipandtrU:  HaaaT  Mattoa, 
02  Rattttt  Strrrt,  Berkeley.  Cal.,  Telepbooc 
loraaall  W88;  iMaaLO  R.  TarLOa,  1410 
trtaa  Aar.,  Glendale,  Tclepbuae,  Gtnia 

888.  _ 

leike  Ceart  Adatrtinat  ittfrttmlalirr:  Dua- 
a  A.  Scorr,  kdilit  Baitdint,  San  Frandteo  4; 
lephonc,  Sutter  13113;  and  408  Pmkinf 
uarr  BuUdint,  Lot  Anfelet  13;  Tclephooe, 

ichigan  0021.  _  _ 

ndan  OfUt:  Vaaa  CaanaLsa.  idaaatrr, 
lowaalou.”  Barnet  Gata  La^  Arklcy, 

rta,  England. _ 

aacaimoN  Raraa:  3y  mail  pa  “SBT  a 
raaoa;  United  Statet  and  Island  Poaaeaaiooa, 
par  year;  Canada,  84.80;  Forciga.  86. 


working  successively  for  such 
newspapers  as  toe  New  York 
Pott,  the  Globe  and  Tribune. 
More  recently  he  has  been  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  writing  books, 
some  dealing  with  toe  race  ques¬ 
tion,  and  contributing  to  leading 
periodicals.  In  addition  to  his 
daily  news  file,  Mr.  Seligmann 
will  write  for  the  Overseas  News 
Agency  one  or  more  Washing¬ 
ton  columns  a  week. 

Elliott  Hayes,  U.  S.  Senate 
staff  correspondent  for  INS,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  national 
publicity  officer  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion's  Washington  head¬ 
quarters.  Jack  Cejnar,  national 
publicity  officer,  and  Jack  Cann, 
assistant  national  publicity  offi¬ 
cer,  wili  make  the  Legion’s  main 
office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  their 
headquarters.  Before  coming  to 
Washington  for  INS,  Hayes  cov¬ 
ered  the  legislatures  of  five  mid- 
dlewestem  states. 

John  P.  Forbes,  former  city 
editor  and  feature  writer  on  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  re¬ 
cently  accepted  a  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  nuinaging  editor  of  the 
Harritburg  ( Pa. )  Patriot.  Forbes, 
who  spent  some  years  on  the 
New  York  World  and  Telegram, 
broke  into  the  game  on  the  now 
defunct  Philadelphia  North- 
American  with  Carl  W.  Sprout, 
managing  editor  of  toe  Patriot. 

Jack  Prescott,  formerly  with 
the  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  PhiV 
adelphia  bureaus  of  AP  and  later 
city  editor  of  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle,  has  Joined  toe  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  Lockheed  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.,  as  associate  editor 
of  toe  Lockheed  Star,  weekly 
employe  publication. 

Eleanor  Pollock,  who  for 
some  time  has  been  editor  of 
pages  for  women  on  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Drehr  agency.  New  York. 
Jeanne  Speiser,  assistant,  has 
been  promoted  to  Women’s  Edi¬ 
tor.  Elsie  Finn,  the  Record’s 
motion  picture  editor,  is  recov¬ 
ering  from  serious  illness  fol¬ 
lowing  complications  with  an  in¬ 
fluenza  attack.  Benjamin  Zim¬ 
merman  has  left  the  staff  of  the 
record  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture  in  New  York.  Aubrey 
Baldwin,  formerly  of  the  Main 
Line  Timet,  who  has  been  In  war 
work,  has  Joined  toe  Record’s 
reportorial  staff. 

Larry  Keighley,  star  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  photographer, 
has  resigned  and  will  go  over¬ 
seas  shortly  on  assignment  in  the 
European  battle  areas  for  toe 
Saturday  Evening  Pott.  New 
staff  photographers  on  the  In¬ 
quirer  include  Jack  Culrose, 
from  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Edward 
Nicodemus,  from  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  Louis  Larkin,  a  mercantile 
free  lance,  and  Alymer  Stores, 
formerly  with  U.  S.  Army  En¬ 
gineers.  Jesse  Hartmann,  for¬ 
mer  Inquirer  photographer,  has 
left  the  Brewster  Aeronautical 
plant  at  Hatboro  to  Join  the  staff 
of  Fortune  magazine. 

Robert  Stevens,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  toe  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  who  left  to  go  into  the 
photographic  business,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  employers 
in  the  role  of  cameraman. 


William  Blair  is  being  moved 
from  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
the  New  York  Timet  to  Boston 
and  is  succeeded  in  toe  former 
post  by  Walton  Cloke,  who 
moves  from  the  AP  office  in 
Philadelphia. 

Julia  Shawell,  feature  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Philadelphia  News, 
was  a  guest  speaker  this  week 
on  Mary  Margaret  McBride’s 
NBC  broadcast  from  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York.  Nir¬ 
vana  Alichania,  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  and 
Sara  Kouri,  who  got  her  news¬ 
paper  training  on  upstate  Penn- 
syivania  papers,  are  toe  latest 
additions  to  the  news  staff  of  the 
News.  Edward  Delaney,  of  the 
sports  staff,  has  been  released 
from  call  for  military  service. 

Louis  J.  Gale,  program  news 
editor.  Domestic  News  Branch, 
OWI,  has  been  elected  employe 
representative  of  the  OWI  Board 
of  Review  on  Efficiency  Ratings. 
David  S.  Shriver,  acting  chief. 
Operating  Services  Division  and 
head  of  Space  and  Maintenance 
Service,  OWI,  was  elected  alter¬ 
nate.  Gale  was  copy  and  as¬ 
signments  chief  of  the  former 
Media  Division,  News  Bureau, 
OWI. 

Quayle  Mumford,  formerly  of 
the  Evantton  (Ill.)  Review,  has 
Joined  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  after  a  year’s  Army  ser¬ 
vice  and  16  months  in  the  Kaiser 
shipyards  at  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Floyd  McCracken,  former 
church  editor  and  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  been 
appointed  editorial  writer  of  the 
San  Diego  Tribune-Sun. 

Earl  Keller,  veteran  sports 
writer  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune-Sun,  has  returned  to  his 
duties  after  an  absence  of  six 
weeks  due  to  illness. 

Frank  McNitt,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Westwood  Hillt 
((5al.)  Newt-Prest,  ha»  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Southbridge  (Mass.)  News. 


Wilma  Crittenden,  formerly 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  t^ 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  and  Preu, 
has  Joined  the  U.P.  bureau  in 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

William  France,  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  that  paper’s  copy  desk. 

Ralph  Hoster,  federal  “beat" 
reporter  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  has  resigned  and 
Joined  the  Overseas  Branch  of 
OWI  in  that  city.  In  his  new 
post  he  is  serving  in  the  news 
room. 

Lawrence  Sharkey  and  Clay 
WiLLcocKsoN  have  been  added 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  photo 
staff  as  inside  men  and  Maxinx 
Reams,  formerly  inside  “man,’’ 
is  now  handling  general  assign¬ 
ments. 

Ingram  Blanding,  reporter  for 
the  Birmingham  ( Ala. )  Age- 
Herald,  is  author  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  June  3  issue  ^ 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on 
the  Birmingham  Ctoamber  of 
Commerce’s  plan  for  reemploy¬ 
ing  men  on  their  return  from 
war  service. 

Roy  T.  Risley,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  has  resigned  aa 
deputy  county  registrar  to  go  in¬ 
to  business  for  himself  as  paint¬ 
ing  and  decorating  contractor. 

Mrs.  Viola  Ross,  whose  back¬ 
ground  includes  service  on  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  has 
succeeded  Dave  Clark  as  day 
news  editor  for  the  Phoenix  AP 
bureau.  Clark  is  returning  to  a 
newspaper  Job  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Paul  Ricks,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  reporter,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  public  relations  director 
of  the  American  Meat  Institute 
in  Chicago.  Dick  Farrington, 
veteran  sports  writer,  has 
switched  from  toe  copy  desk  to 
the  sports  department  of  the 
Post-Dispatch.  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Stewart,  formerly  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  room  staff,  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  with  toe  Star-Times. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Ralph  Baiuo  of  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Bloomington 
( ni. )  Pantograph  has  Joined  the 
St.  Louis  Globa-Dtmocrat  staff 
as  a  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter. 

Cabl  S.  Lowdbn,  formerly  a 
news  editor  for  U.P.,  a  War- 
Bond-sales  publicity  writer  for 
the  U.S.  Treasury  wFC  and  mid¬ 
west  correspondent  for  several 
magazines,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  force  of  the  Indianapolis 
Ntujs. 

Cal  Lyon,  military  editor  and 
columnist  for  the  Columbus  ( O. ) 
Citizen  before  he  became  Co¬ 
lumbus  district  rent  director  for 
the  OPA  in  November,  1942,  re¬ 
sumed  his  column  June  4.  John 
A.  Stuast  has  left  the  Citizen 
copy  desk  to  become  informa¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Fifth  Re¬ 
gional  War  Labor  Board,  with 
headquarters  in  Cleveland. 

Woliam  H.  Smollctt,  former 
Minneapolis  Times  reporter  and 
more  recently  an  executive  as¬ 
sistant  at  Northern  Pump  Co., 
Miimeepolis  naval  ordnance 
plant,  has  accepted  a  poet  with 
the  Office  of  War  Information 
in  Washington  and  will  report 
there  June  16. 

Jack  Pahk,  telegraph  editor 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Corn¬ 
wall  ( Ont. )  Standard-Freeholder, 
is  resigning  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  London  ( Ont. )  Free  Press. 

William  J.  Walshs,  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont)  Whig-Standard,  is  now 
publicity  director  for  the  Afont- 
reol  (P.  Q.)  Forum.  His  posi- 
ti(Hi  at  Kingston  has  been  filled 
by  Michael  J.  Rodden,  noted 
authority,  hockey  referee  and 
football  coach. 

Hugh  Thompson,  correspond¬ 
ent  in  charge  of  the  Helena, 
Mont.  AP  bureau,  has  resigned 
to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Le  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer. 
Thompson  is  succeeded  in  the 
Montana  post  by  John  Ward  of 
the  Denver  bureau.  Thompson 
left  June  1  for  his  new  post.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Helena,  Thomp¬ 
son  published  the  Aspen  (Colo.) 
Times  and  was  connected  with 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

W.  S.  (Bill)  Adamson,  city 
editor,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Adamson  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son  born  May  28. 
Waide  M.  Condon,  formerly  spe¬ 
cial  editions  editor,  later  state 
editor,  resigned  recently  from 
the  latter  post  to  become  co¬ 
partner  in  Intermountain  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Commerce  Publica¬ 
tions,  a  company  which  hopes 
soon  to  publish  a  monthly  jour¬ 
nal.  George  Ford,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Condon  as  state 
editor,  also  has  submitted  his 
resignation  to  join  the  staff  of 
Intermountain  Publications. 

Raymond  Kirkpatrick  has  re¬ 
signed  as  reporter  on  the  Worces¬ 
ter  ( Mass. )  Telegram  to  go  to 
the  Brockton  Enterprise. 

Oria  Carl  Williams,  Jr.,  has 
resigned  as  police  reporter  on 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
to  join  the  Portland,  Me.,  bureau 
of  AP.  Mr.  Williams  was  mar¬ 


ried  on  June  3  to  Miss  Nancy 
Hope  Fuller  of  Worcester.  The 
elder  Bir.  Williams  was  his  son’s 
best  man.  Miss  Helens  Champ¬ 
lain.  formerly  on  the  copy  dedc 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Gazette. 

Georgs  A.  Laird,  Jr.,  Buffalo 
News  reporter,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  public  relations  staff  of 
BulRdo  Niagara  Electric  Corp. 
Before  going  to  Buffalo  he  was 
on  the  Knickerbocker  Press, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Robert  C.  Burungame,  Buf¬ 
falo  News  editorial  writer,  has 
resigned  to  join  Fortune  inaga- 
zine. 


With  the  Colors 


JOHN  H.  LYCETTE,  former 

cable  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
News,  has  been  promoted  from 
captain  to  major  in  the  AAF. 
Major  Lycette  was  appointed  a 
first  lieutenant  in  September, 
1942,  and  was  promoted  to  cap¬ 
tain  in  July,  1943. 

T/Sct.  George  T.  Toles,  press 
chief.  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  public  re¬ 
lations  office,  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  that  grade,  having 
advanced  through  all  lower 
grades.  As  press  chief  or  ser¬ 
geant  major,  Toles  has  charge  of 
a  staff  of  ten  soldiers  and  Wacs 
and  releases  news  to  the  wire 
services,  local  newspapers,  dail¬ 
ies  and  114  color^  weeklies. 
He  serves  as  managing  editor  of 
the  camp  weekly  newspaper, 
Lee  Traveller.  Toles  before 
reaching  the  age  of  30  was  suc¬ 
cessively  financial  editor,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  and  business 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  and  after  this  publication 
ceased  operation  organized  a 
public  relations  agency. 

Charles  A.  Fairman,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter, 
is  correspondent  for  his  unit  to 
the  Camp  Upton  (L.  I.)  Nooz, 
weekly  newspaper. 

Dennis  Dalton,  manager  of 
the  U.P.  Cleveland  bureau, 
passed  his  pre-induction  physi¬ 
cal  examination  recently  and 
was  accepted  for  service  by  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Howard  Kay,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  news  staff, 
is  invasion  news  editor  of  the 
U.S.  Army  newspaper  “Yank.” 

Sgt.  Andy  Seraphin,  formerly 
of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Drew 
Field  (Fla.)  Echoes,  which  has 
been  adjudged  the  best  Army 
paper  in  this  country  in  a  con¬ 
test  caried  on  by  Camp  News¬ 
paper  Service,  official  War  De¬ 
partment  syndicate. 

Joe  Phelan,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  sports  desk  man 
and  boxing  writer,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
at  headquarters  of  the  240th 
Military  Police  Battalion,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Ed  Delaney,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  News  sports  staff,  has  been 
called  up  for  military  service. 

Ppc.  Stanley  Fink,  USMC, 
editor-on-leave  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times,  has  received 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  pri¬ 
vate  first  class  and  notification 
of  his  transfer  oversees. 


Harry  R.  Pore,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Monessen  ( Pa. )  In¬ 
dependent,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the 
USNR  and  reported  for  active 
duty  May  29  at  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Master  T/Sgt.  Maurice  E. 
Moran,  former  AP  staff  member 
in  Pittsburgh,  now  with  the 
Marine  Corps  as  combat  corre¬ 
spondent,  was  commended  for 
aiding  wounded  Marines  during 
the  battle  on  "Hellzapoppin 
Ridge,”  last  December. 

Lt.  Michel  James,  attached 
to  the  U.S.  8th  Air  Force,  has 
been  awarded  the  DFC,  after 
completing  30  missions,  18  of 
them  over  Germany.  He  is  the 
son  of  Edwin  L.  James,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Lt.  Richard  W.  Lambert,  20, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Jack 
Lambert,  Chicago  Sun  cartoon¬ 
ist,  who  have  been  serving  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  is  reported 
missing  in  action,  according  to 
word  received  from  the  War 
Department. 

Cliitord  K.  Jaffe,  26,  former 
ChicagoHerald-American  writer, 
has  b^n  promoted  from  first 
lieutenant  to  captain  at  Scott 
Field,  Ill.,  parent  radio  school 
of  the  AAF  Training  Command. 
Captain  Jaffe  has  served  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  since  Octo¬ 
ber,  1942. 

Maj.  John  T.  Walker,  former 
reporter  and  photographer  for 
the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal,  has  been  Lt.  Gen. 
Clark’s  personal  airplane  pilot 
since  last  October,  accordiM  to 
Seymour  Korman,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  corespondent  with  the  5th 
Army  at  Anzio  beachhead. 
Walker  not  only  takes  Gen. 
Clark  on  air  visite  to  his  subor¬ 
dinate  commanders,  but  has  also 
trained  hundreds  of  Army  men 
to  operate  little  Piper  Cubs, 
Korman  stated  in  his  dispatch. 

George  Clarke,  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  ad¬ 
vertising  department  who  as  a 
bombardier-navigator  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  combat  missions  to  his 
credit,  is  attending  an  RAF  In¬ 
telligence  School  in  England. 

M/Sct.  John  F.  Rogers,  Mem¬ 
phis  ( Tenn. )  Press  -  Scimitar 
copyreader,  who  is  editor  of  the 
Keesler  Field  newspaper  at  Bi¬ 
loxi,  Miss.,  has  been  named  one 
of  the  winners  in  the  camp 
newspaper  service  contest  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  U.  S.  armed 
forces’  newspapers. 

Phil  McLeese,  formerly  sports 
editor.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
has  been  advanced  to  private 
first  class  at  his  training  camp 
in  Louisiana.  Jack  M.  Reed,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Trib¬ 
une,  and  now  editor  of  the 
Camp  Claiborne  (La.)  News, 
has  been  advanced  to  corporal. 
Second  Lt.  Lester  G.  Baker,  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  and  recently 
commissioned  as  a  bombardier- 
navigator,  has  been  assigned  to 
Army  Air  Base,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
for  combat  training. 

Harry  Hache,  of  the  San 
Francisco  ( Cal. )  Call-Bulletin 
sports  staff,  has  returned  to  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  was  a 
sports  writer  on  the  Union  for 
many  years,  to  serve  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  the  Navai  Training 
Center. 


Burt  Sims,  former  pictoie 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  gx- 
aminer,  has  been  promoted  to 
captain  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Raymond  E.  Lawrence,  for* 
mer  head  of  the  Oakland  ((^) 
Tribune  editorial  page  and  now 
head  of  the  press  section  of  the 
Navy’s  Public  Relations  Office  it 
San  Francisco,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  lieutenant  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander. 


Wedding  Bella 


PAUL  A.  JENKINS,  publisher 
of  the  El  Centro  (Cal.)  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Press  and  Post, 
and  Mrs.  Edith  Jenkins  Pattw- 
son,  Los  Angeles,  were  wed  Mi^ 
31  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
mother  in  Kansas  City. 


Vern  Haugland,  AP  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  Tesson  Mc¬ 
Mahon  of  Butte,  Mont.,  were 
married  at  St.  Mary's  Cathednd 
in  San  Francisco,  June  3.  Haug¬ 
land,  now  attached  to  AP’s  San 
Francisco  bureau,  covered  the 
war  in  the  Southwest  and  South 
Pacific  for  two  years,  and  at¬ 
tracted  national  attention  in  1942 
when  he  parachuted  from  a 
crippled  plane  and  spent  43  days 
wsmdering  in  the  New  Guinm 
jungles. 

Maurice  Liu,  correspondent  in 
Washington  for  the  Central 
News  Agency  of  China,  was  mar¬ 
ried  June  2  to  Jane  Mary  (Hark 
of  Milwaukee  in  the  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  Presbyterian  Church. 


Hays  Gorey,  night  city  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  and  Min 
Nonnie  Hammond  recently  were 
married  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


Wfcy  tliey  eall 
the  POST 
New  York’® 


YOUTH -paper 

I  Reason  No.  ® 


Perc«ntag«  of  Roadon 
Under  45  —  Over  45 

aadcr  over 

NEW  YORK  POST  86.0%..  14.0% 
Etcmi  paper  A. .  .60.1%.  .30A% 
Eveeiaf  paper  B. . .79.5%. .20.5% 
EToaiag  paper  C. .  .83.2%.  .16A% 


This  age  breakdown  of  readers 
among  New  York's  newspapm 
is  but  one  of  tbe  many  startling 
facts  brought  out  in  a  survey 
made  among  9422  New  York 
department  store  shoppers  by 
Fact  Finders  for  tbe  New  York 
Post. 

e 


Write  for  the  Complete  Fact  Flnd- 
ere  “Report  to  You”.  It  is  (ree 
on  re<)uest. 
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75  WEST  ST.  •  N.  Y.  C.  6 

Mery  McClung,  Advertising  Director 
Ed  Kennelly,  Natl.  Advertising  Manager 
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Higher  advertising  visibility  in 
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Parades  consistent  1 

AMONG  2,000,000  families.  Parade  has  die 
highest  family  readership  of  any  national 
magazine  section— as  proved  by  independent 
reader  surveys.  Ask  us  to  show  them  to  you* 

Parade  readers  are  beginning>to-end  read* 
ers.  Advertisements  get  an  extra  readership 
break,  too! 

Parade’s  technique  of  pre-editing  picture* 
stories  accounts  for  high  readersUp.  Read, 
below,  pointers  on  this  technique. 


INI  THOUSANDS  of  Americans  who  try  to  disappear,  every  year, 
furnish  a  topic  of  universal  interest  —  worthy  of  PARADE’S 
pre-editing  t^nique.  PARADE  planned  a  picture-story  around 
one  charaaer,  typical  of  all  who  try  to  mo  out  on  life. 


THf  SCENARIO  showed  how  a  quiet  husband,  nagged  by  his  wife, 
finally  decided  to  disappear.  It  demonstrate  how  disappearing 
today  in  America  is  not  easy  for  anyone  ...  a  famous  detective 
agency,  retained  by  the  wife,  brings  the  husband  back. 


ALL  PARADE  picture-stories  are  planned  —  with  characters, 
poses,  and  captions  pre-edited  to  give  each  story  living, 
dramatic  character,  from  beginning  to  end.  More  about 
PARADE  editorial  methods  next  month. 


Akron  Btacon  Journal 
Bridfcpori  Sunday  Post 
Chicafo  Sun 

Dcnvor  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
El  Paso  Times 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times- Union  Washinxton  Post 
Youngstown  Vindicator 

Total  Circulation  2,000,000 


Nashville  Tennessean 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

Portland  Me.l  Sunday  Telegram 

Syracuse  Herald-American 

Toledo  Times 
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Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Police 
Bon  Newsmen 

By  Robwi  Playfair 

Cambkidgb,  Mass.,  June  5— This 
alleged  city  of  culture,  sister  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Boston,  the  “Athens 
of  America,"  last  week  dealt  one 
of  the  Four  Freedoms  what  may 
be  a  mortal  blow  as  Police  Chief 
Timothy  F.  Leahy  climaxed  a 
nine-year  war  with  the  press  by 
closing  the  headquarters  press 
room,  hanging  a  sign  on  the  door 
which  read  "Vacant.  Out, 
Bums,”  and  assuring  reporters 
of  seven  Boston  newspapers  they 
will  in  future  have  not  even 
“a  settee  in  the  lobby  or  any¬ 
wheres  (sic)  else." 

The  eviction  order,  given  pre¬ 
viously  and  ignored  by  repoi^rs 
of  the  Herald,  Traveler,  Record, 
American,  Post,  and  Morning 
and  Evening  Globe,  grew  from 
Leahy’s  dislike  of  press  handling 
last  week  of  the  arrest  of  21 
youths  caught  bathing  in  the 
nude  in  an  East  Cambridge 
canal. 

C^ambridge  police  gathered  up 
the  clothes  of  the  boys  while 
they  swam,  rounded  up  the 
yoimgsters  and  took  them,  still 
in  the  nude,  to  cells  at  head¬ 
quarters  where  they  were  locked 
up  for  four  hours  without  food 
or  medical  attention. 

Release  Obtained 

A  city  councilman  led  a 
mothers’  crusade  to  the  station 
to  demand  release  of  the  boys, 
which  was  obtained.  In  court 
several  days  later  the  boys  were 
dismissed  by  Judge  Arthur  L. 
Stone  after  a  reprimand. 

The  ousting  of  reporters  that 
followed  was  accomplished  by  a 
police  ruse.  An  officer  was  sent 
to  the  Press  Room  with  a  report 
that  a  drowning  had  occurred  at 
Gerry’s  Pit,  scene  of  many  water 
fatalities,  in  North  Cambridge, 
four  miles  distant.  All  reporters 
left  the  Press  Room  and  return¬ 
ing  found  the  door  locked,  with 
the  sign.  “Vacant.  Out,  Bums” 
hung  outside. 

Leahy  at  first  gave  as  his  rea¬ 
son  for  closing  the  Press  Room 
the  fact  that  he  needed  it  for 
the  use  of  sergeants.  Later  he 
became  nettled  at  the  flood  of 
objections  from  all  quarters  and 
said  flatly:  “These  reporters 
have  finally  bitten  off  the  hand 
that  fed  them.  For  nine  years 
I’ve  given  them  every  kind  of  a 
break,  but  every  chance  they 
get  they  hold  me  up  to  ridicule 
just  to  show  their  thanks.’’ 

But  reporters  cited  other 
reasons. 

“This  case,’’  declared  William 
McCaffrey,  veteran  Traveler  re¬ 
porter  and  vice-president  of  the 
Cambridge  Press  Club,  “should 
attract  the  personal  interest  of 
everybody  in  the  country  in¬ 
terested  in  preserving  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

For  years,  newsmen  pointed 
out,  Leahy  has  refused  to  install 
in  the  Press  Room  a  tapper  to  re¬ 
cord  fire  alarms,  or  a  police 
radio.  But  the  room  was  ideally 
located  on  the  street  floor  a  few 
yards  from  where  the  wagon  un¬ 


loaded  prisoners,  and  facing  on 
the  inside  the  booking  desk. 

Some  of  the  men,  in  particular 
Captain  Robert  J.  “Clubber" 
Douglas,  Jr.,  are  famous  for 
roughing  up  prisoners. 

Douglas  was  cited  by  reporters 
as  having  started  the  most  recent 
and  the  only  successful  drive  to 
bar  ^e  press  from  headquarters. 

Several  months  ago,  a  reporter 
watching  him  slap  a  prisoner  re¬ 
marked  to  the  victim  “Isn’t  he 
brave?” 

Douglas  reported  the  incident 
to  Leahy,  who  in  turn  sought  the 
advice  of  City  Manager  John  B. 
Atkinson  on  closing  the  Press 
Room.  • 

It  was  Douglas  who  ordered 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
the  21  nude  boy  bathers. 

For  about  nine  years  reporters 
have  continually  battled  to  get 
the  news  from  Cambridge,  with 
periodical  attempts  to  oust  them 
from  headquarters,  either  on  the 
part  of  police  or  of  politicians. 

“Hereafter,”  Leahy  announced 
after  closing  the  Press  Room, 
“we’ll  give  reporters  what  news 
we  see  fit  to.” 

A  captain  close  to  him  added: 
"You’re  all  bums  anyway.  Every 
one  of  you  ought  to  Im  locked 
up.” 

As  early  as  two  days  before 
the  closing  of  the  Press  Room 
all  attempts  to  put  through  tele¬ 
phone  calls  over  the  Press  Room 
telephone  were  blocked  by  the 
switchboard  operator,  who  said 
she  had  orders  to  allow  no  in¬ 
coming  or  out-going  calls  of  re¬ 
porters. 

The  men  approached  City 
Manager  Atkinson,  who  said  ail 
he  could  do  was  to  “make  a  sug¬ 
gestion”  to  Leahy.  Mayor  John 
A.  Corcoran,  a  Leahy  backer, 
said,  “I’m  not  interested.” 

Appeal  to  Council 

The  Press  Club  has  drawn  up 
an  order  which  is  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  City  Council  by 
Councilman  John  D.  Lynch, 
former  Mayor,  who  has  signed  it. 

The  order  asks  “that  the  City 
Manager  instruct  the  Chief  of 
Police  to  maintain  Room  114  on 
the  first  floor  of  Cambridge  Po¬ 
lice  Headquarters  as  quarters 
for  the  reporters  hereinafter.” 

As  John  O'Connor,  rewrite 
man  of  the  Herald,  put  it:  “The  i 
only  way  a  Boston  editor  can 
get  in  touch  with  his  man  is  to 
call  either  Eliot  9778,  the  pay 
station  in  headquarters  lobby,  i 
or  to  call  up  the  Honey-Bee  ^ 
Cafe  and  ask  for  Dorothy.” 

Under  the  Plan  E  form  of  gov-  ' 
ernment  now  in  operation  in  , 
Cambridge,  City  Manager  Atkin¬ 
son  may  ignore  Lynch’s  order 
even  if  it  receives  a  majority 
vote  by  the  eight  other  councii 
members. 

But  under  the  same  plan,  At¬ 
kinson  needs  five  of  the  nine 
councilmen  behind  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  office.  I 

Capt.  Douglas's  most  recent 
move  in  the  controversy  is  or¬ 
dering  the  removal  of  the  settee 
from  the  lobby,  the  only  place 
the  reporters  may  sit.  now  that  | 
the  press  room  is  barred  to  them,  i 

“Next  week  there  won’t  be  a  j 
pay  telephone  for  you  to  use  j 
any  more,”  Douglas  promised.  I 
“I’m  having  it  taken  out.” 


Courteous,  Calm  aud  Couipetent 


These  are  traditions  of  the  telephone  business. 

The  courtesy  born  of  competence  and  the  calm, 
sure  speed  that  comes  from  knowing  how. 

Learned  in  peace,  these  are  valuable  traits  in  war 
when  Bell  System  people  are  under  more  pressure 
than  ever  before. 

Even  in  today’s  rush  and  hurry,  “The  Voice  With  a 
Smile”  keeps  right  on  being  a  part  of  telephone 
service. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

If' hen  you’re  calling  over  uxor-busy  lines,  the  Long  Distance 
operator  may  ask  you  to  “please  limit  your  call  to  5  minutes” 
That’s  to  help  more  calls  get  through  during  rush  periods. 
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WHAT  MARES  A  JVEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


••TIS  so! 

••taint  l^lTHfR/. 

V 

QUESTIONi  WHAT  TOWN 
Ip  IN  U.  S.  A.  HAS  MOST 
iSt  CHURCHES  FOR  ITS  SIZE? 


“Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota,  has  most 
churches:  one  for  every  571  residents.”  So 
ventured  Oz  Black  recently  on  his  weekly 
cartoon  color  page  of  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  oddities  and  actualities  which  is  a 
best-read  feature  of  the  Minneapolis  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune. 

Refutations,  arguments,  counterclaims 
flew  fast.  From  pastors  and  flocks  in  144 
communities  in  five  states  came  rival  de¬ 
mands  for  the  title,  hot  calls  for  a  recount. 
Champion  by  latest  tally:  devout  hamlet 
of  Butte,  North  Dakota  (pop.  261)  with  a 
church  for  every  37  inhabitants. 

To  kindle  such  competitive  spirit,  and 
to  direct  it  these  days  toward  such  war¬ 


winning  endeavors  as  blood-giving.  Red 
Cross  campaigns  and  bond  and  scrap 
drives,  Oz  Black’s  Sunday  page  spiarkles 
with  facts,  fancies  and  foolery.  Material 
contributed  by  Minneapolis  Star- Journal 
and  Tribune  readers  keeps  Black’s  mail 
baskets  brimming. 

More  examples  of  the  wizardry  of  Oz: 
Strange  Vegetable  Department,  where 
appear  carrots  with  bathing  beauty  legs, 
radishes  with  Roosevelt  profiles,  fist-shaped 
potatoes  and  kindred  Victory  Garden 
curios;  the  Unusual  Name  and  Occupation 
Section  where  Undertakers  Graves  or  Bury 
rub  elbows  with  Doctors  Htirt  and  Holler; 
a  weekly  puzzle  concealing  names  of  towns 
and  villages,  over  which  whole  families 
ponder  on  Sunday  mornings.  Such  shenan¬ 
igans  garnish  stories-in-cartoons  about 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  projects,  achieve¬ 


ments,  resources  and  state  and  community 
enterprises  which  merit  popular  support. 

The  same  kind  of  localized  appeal  which 
makes  Oz  Black’s  Sunday  page  better  read 
by  Minnesotans  and  their  neighbors  than 
any  Sunday  Tribune  comic  (including  all 
the  nation’s  best)  is  a  cover-to-cover  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune.  A  strong  local  staff  of  re¬ 
porters,  columnists,  cartoonists  and  editors 
sets  the  fiace  for  a  news-covering  job  in 
which  are  enlisted  all  the  major  news  and 
picture  services,  the  best  commentators, 
the  top  features.  That  is  why  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune  are  wel¬ 
comed  in  more  than  340,000  homes  every 
weekday,  more  than  385,000  homes  every 
Sunday,  not  only  as  complete,  reliable, 
well-edited  newsfiapers  but  as  good  neigh¬ 
bors  and  dependable  friends. 


^^inne^polis  Std.iT~Joitni.Al  ayg  Tribune 

JOHN  COWIES  •  frmiHaml 

STAR-JOURNAL  (•veiling)  +  TRIBUNE  (morning)  Ov«r  340,000  A  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE  Over  383,000 
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Insulation  Advertising 
Should  Be  Sold  Now 


By  Frcmk  E.  Fshlmcm 

(No.  88  in  a  Mrios) 

OF  THX  MORE  than  34,000,000 

private  dwellings  in  the  U.  S. 
almost  19,000,000  are  heated  with 
coal  or  coke.  Of  the  5,000,000 
apartment  dwelling  units  in  the 
IT.  S.,  more  than  3,500,000  are 
heated  with  coal  or  coke.  All 
of  the  homes  or  apartment 
houses  using  coal  next  winter 
will  be  operated  on  about  one- 
eighth  less  coal  or  coke  than  was 
uTCd  last  winter. 

In  1016,  5ro,102  bituminous 
coal  miners  produced  503,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal.  In  1943  415,000 
miners  produced  580,000,(XK)  tons 
of  coaL  And  most  of  these 
miners  in  1943  are  in  the  "older 
age  group.”  The  younger  miners 
are  off  to  the  wars. 

Home  owners  who  favor  a  nor¬ 
mal  temperature  of  around  70 
degrees  in  their  homes,  may  find 
it  difilcult  to  maintain  this  tem¬ 
perature,  unless  they  do  some¬ 
thing  about  their  roofs,  side 
walls,  windows  and  doors.  Our 
engineering  friends  tell  us  that 
heating  a  home  is  very  simple. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
heat  in,  and  the  cold  out. 

4  Months  ior  the  Job 

Up  to  now,  no  one  has  found 
a  better  way  to  do  this  than  to 
start  at  the  roof — insulate  every 
surface,  and  weather-strip  every 
window,  door  and  basement 
crack.  Our  friends  in  the  roof¬ 
ing  business  tell  us  that  the 
average  home  owner  can  save  as 
much  as  15%  by  installing  a  new 
roof  and  completely  covering  the 
building  with  new  siding.  The 
insulation  manufacturers  tell  us 
that  they  can  make  an  addi¬ 
tional  saving  of  as  much  as 
20%,  if  the  attic  fioors  and  side 
walls  are  filled  with  rock  wool. 

According  to  our  calendar,  we 
have  just  about  four  months  to 
sell  dozens  or  hundreds  of  home 
owners  the  idea  of  having  roofs 
and  side  walls  covered,  and  ttie 
attic  floor  and  side  walls  filled 
with  rock  wool.  If  these  two 
jobs  are  done,  the  home  owner 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  the 
(]k>vernment  regulation,  which 
automatically  cuts  his  coal  pur¬ 
chases  by  one-eighth. 

The  immediate  problem  is  a 
warm  home  next  winter;  but 
there  is  another  copy  angle  to 
this  campaign  that  should  be 
mentioned  in  every  advertise¬ 
ment:  a  well-insulated  home  is 
much  more  comfortable  in  the 
warm  summer  months.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  home  owners  close 
their  homes  during  the  warm 
weather,  start  the  electric  blow¬ 
ers  attached  to  their  furnaces 
and  circulate  cool  basement  air 
through  the  houses.  The  cool 
air  is  forced  to  each  room 
through  the  ducts  that  carry 
warm  air  in  the  winter,  and  is 
drawn  back  to  the  basement  in 
the  cold  air  return  ducts  found 
in  any  home  that  has  this  type  of 
heating  equipment. 

Homes  that  sue  insulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  months,  and 
that  have  warm  air  circulating 


heating  systems,  will  be  more 
comfortable  during  August  and 
the  warm  days  in  September. 

Three  Themes 

Three  themes  should  be  used 
in  this  campaign;  and  to  get 
quick  action,  we  suggest  run¬ 
ning  an  advertisement  every 
day,  Sunday  excepted.  On  Mon¬ 
days  the  coming  coal  restric¬ 
tions  should  be  explained.  On 
Wednesdays  the  savings  of  in¬ 
sulation  should  be  explained. 
And  on  Fridays,  the  copy  should 
be  devoted  to  a  “Free  Estimate 
Offer.” 

Nine  out  of  ten  homeowners 
haven’t  the  slightest  idea  as  to 
the  cost  of  insulation,  how  the 
work  is  done  and  how  it  may  be 
paid  for.  Practically  any  bank 
in  your  town  will  be  glad  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  work  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  fee.  It’s  the  type  of 
loan  that  all  banks  seek.  The 
security  is  there,  a  home  or 
apartment  building;  the  home 
owner  is  working  and  has  a  reg¬ 
ular  income:  and  the  payments 
can  be  spread  out  over  a  12- 
month  period  if  necessary.  All 
of  this  information  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Friday  ad. 

’The  man  who  contracts  to  put 
on  a  new  roof  or  fill  the  side 
walls  of  a  house  with  rock  wool, 
has  the  same  labor  problem  as 
his  neighbor  down  the  street 
who  repairs  cars,  washing  ma¬ 
chines  or  vacuum  cleaners.  If 
you  cannot  sell  an  individual 
roofing  or  insulation  concern  the 
campaign,  you  can  sell  four  or 
five  different  concerns  the  idea 
of  running  the  ads  in  larger 
space,  three  times  a  week,  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  You  can  also 
sell  them  the  idea  of  pooling  all 
of  their  workmen,  so  that  the 
work  can  be  distributed  each 
week  to  the  co-signers  of  the 
campaign. 

One  thing  the  doctors  have 
sold  us:  wide  fluctuations  in 
room  temperature  are  the  cause 
of  many  illnesses,  particularly 
in  the  very  young  age  group  and 
in  the  very  old  age  group.  Sick¬ 
ness  is  costly.  From  our  own  re¬ 
search  and  conversations  with 
several  roofing  concerns,  we 
know  that  many  families  spend 
more  on  a  serious  illness  than 
the  cost  of  a  complete  insulation 
job. 

It’s  all  right  to  talk  about  how 
our  forefathers  lived  in  cold 
rooms  and  shoveled  the  snow  out 
of  a  bedroom  before  dressing, 
but  it’s  well  to  examine  some 
of  the  insurance  statistics  of 
those  days,  and  learn  something 
about  the  high  death  rate  of  our 
ancestors. 

In  the  last  war  an  epidemic  of 
flu  swept  this  country.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  died.  Up  to  now  we 
have  been  very  fortunate,  but 
this  is  no  time  to  flirt  with  fate. 
As  we  see  the  problem,  every 
home  owner  in  this  country 
should  be  told  immediately  of 
the  importance  of  having  his 
home  insulated  from  the  chim¬ 


ney  down  to  the  basement  door. 

One  final  word  about  coal  pro¬ 
duction.  Coal  miners  aren’t 
made  overnight.  Our  younger 
miners  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  fighting  on  dozens  of 
fronts.  Tlere  is  little  likelihood 
that  our  older  miners  can  in¬ 
crease  the  production  schedules 
that  are  now  in  force. 

Based  on  1943  consumption  fig¬ 
ures,  here  is  how  the  bituminous 
coal  mined  was  used:  railroads, 
21.9%;  retail,  20.6%;  iron,  steel 
and  coke  industries,  19.5%  elec¬ 
tric  power  industries,  12.8%; 
general  industries,  25.2%.  These 
figures,  obtained  from  the  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Institute,  should  be 
shown  to  the  prospects  you  call 
on.  Four  industries  use  80%  of 
all  the  bituminous  coal  mined. 
They  may  need  more  coal  next 
winter  than  last  winter. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  new 
linage  for  your  paper,  this  in¬ 
sulation  campaign  will  render 
a  real  public  service  for  every 
reader  of  your  paper.  Time  is 
short  if  you  are  to  help  your 
subscribers  to  have  warm, 
healthful  homes  next  winter. 

■ 

F.  E.  Phelps  Heads 
Circulation  Group 

F,  E.  Phelps,  of  the  Aberdeen 
American  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Northern  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  spring  meeting 
in  Minneapolis.  Other  officers  are 
Louis  R.  Mohs,  Minneapolis 
Daily  Times,  vice-president,  and 
W.  C.  Schaeffer,  Marinette 
( Wis. )  Eagle  Star. 

New  directors  include  Charles 
E.  Warren,  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent;  Oscar  Possehl,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune;  A.  G. 
Feiok,  Huron  (S.  D.)  Huronite, 
and  William  Tomashek,  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  Telegram. 

Speakers  at  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  were  A1  Crocker,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press  war 
correspondent,  recently  returned 
from  the  M^iterranean  thea¬ 
ter,  and  Gideon  Seymour,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune. 

The  association  embraces  the 
territory  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  western 
Wisconsin  and  ..orthern  Iowa. 

■ 

Cowles  Names  Counsel 

John  F.  Harding,  well-known 
publishers’  lawyer  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  appointed  general 
coimsel  for  Look  magazine  and 
the  other  Cowles  interests  in  the 
city.  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Look,  is  also  publisher 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  and  owner,  subject  to 
FCC  approval  of  WHOM,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  radio  station.  Mr. 
Harding,  who  will  assume  his 
new  duties  July  1,  has  for  many 
years  been  counsel  for  Life  and 
Time  and  recently  assisted 
Bruce  Bromley  in  the  Esquire 
case  resulting  from  Postmaster 
General  Walker’s  action  against 
the  magazine. 

Weekly  Joii^  ABC 

The  Victor  Press,  Victorville, 
Cal.,  weekly,  has  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  the  first  weekly  in 
that  state  to  join  the  ABC. 


Sees  New  High 
In  Post-War 
Advertising 

Man  selling  through  the 
printed  word  in  the  pok-war 
world  will  reach  greater  pro¬ 
portions  than  ever  before,  l4o- 
fessor  George  Burton  Hotchk^ 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Marketing  of  New  York  Unlven- 
ity’s  School  of  Commerce  main¬ 
tains. 

Such  an  expansion  in  the 
field  of  advertising  will  be  a 
natural  reaction  in  peace  time 
when  the  emphasis  will  be  on 
distribution  rather  than  on  pro¬ 
duction  as  it  is  today,  he  de¬ 
clared  in  an  interview  with  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

‘”rhere  has  been  an  abnormal 
assimilation  by  the  armed  forces 
and  industry  of  men  trained  in 
a  productive  capacity,”  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  said.  “There  will  be  a 
need  for  wider  distribution  of 
goods  after  the  war  and  the  men 
on  both  the  home  and  war  fronts 
will  realize  this  need  and  will 
want  to  re-train  themselves  from 
the  task  of  production  to  that 
of  distribution.” 

For  this  reason,  he  asserted, 
more  men  will  look  to  advertis¬ 
ing  as  one  of  the  most  receptive 
fields  for  their  efforts. 

As  an  indication  that  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  public  already 
realizes  the  situation  and  is  do¬ 
ing  something  about  it.  Professor 
Hotchkiss  pointed  to  the  “health¬ 
ier”  enrollment  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  as  compared  with 
other  schools  in  the  university. 
Attendance  in  classes  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and  media,  of  typog¬ 
raphy  and  production  has  in¬ 
creased  significantly  over  the 
last  year,  he  added. 

Remarking  on  the  growth  of 
institutional  advertising  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hotchkiss  said  he  thought 
it  would  decrease  proportionally 
after  the  war,  but  he  hopes  ite 
influence  will  be  maintained 
and  that  there  will  never  be  a 
return  to  depression  tactics  of 
contests  and  high  pressure  sales¬ 
manship. 

“Institutional  advertising  es¬ 
tablishes  confidence  in  the  com¬ 
pany,”  he  declared,  “and  I  think 
more  goods  are  sold  on  such  a 
basis  of  faith  than  by  any  other 
means.” 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

iV  K.wmed  over  the  oce^  m 
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Solid  Gtvivdi  in 

SOUP  CiNCINNAri 


Your  bifocals  aren’t  playing  tricks  on  you.  The 
Enquirer’s  margin  over  other  Cincinnati  newspapers 
in  total  advertising  lineage  has  really  done  some  solid 
growing  in  the  past  6  years.  In  1943,  the  edge  was 
over  11  times  what  it  was  in  1938. 

The  reason?  More  and  more  advertisers,  with  an  eye 
on  postwar  selling  problems,  are  investing  more  and 
more  in  the  most  solid,  stable,  jeet-on-the- ground  mar¬ 
kets  . . .  and  in  the  most  SOLID  section  of  those  markets. 


And  they  know  that  SOLID  CINCINNATI  READS 

The  Cincinndtf  Enquirer 

For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing, 
earning,  solid  citizens  of  America’s  most  solid  market 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellctrd 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


A  WAR  ATLAS  FOR  AMERICANS. 

A  suide  to  the  nature  and  cour!>e  of 

the  war,  publithed  for  Council  on 

Books  in  Wartime,  Inc.  New  York: 

Simon  and  Schtuter,  1SI44.  $1,  paper; 

$3.50,  cloth. 

FIVE  INVASION  routes  seemed 

possible.  Then,  according  to 
this  “first  book  of  its  kind,” 
there  were  six  inland  ways  to 
Berlin  after  the  landings  in  Eu¬ 
rope  .  .  .  ways  to  that  parade, 
or  fight,  down  Unter  den  Linden 
which  would  end  the  first  three- 
quarters,  or  four-fifths  perhaps, 
of  the  vastest,  most  complicated 
war  so  far  in  history. 

Suggested  and  mapped  for 
beachheads: 

( 1 )  Hull  to  Bergen  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  Trondheim.  Not  likely, 
but  it  would  deprive  Germany 
of  Swedish  iron  and  Norwegian 
fish,  would  safeguard  Murmansk 
and  provide  northern  airfields. 

(2)  Plymouth  to  Bordeaux. 
Too  far  from  English  ports,  mak¬ 
ing  land-based  air  umbrella  dififi- 
cult,  and  Bay  of  Biscay  is  pret^ 
rough  for  amphibious  operations. 
This  would  be  useful  primarily 
to  support  other  landings  on 
Mediterranean  France  with  Paris 
the  objective. 

( 3 )  Thames-Great  Yarmouth 
to  the  narrow  neck  of  Germany 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Could 
stab  quickly  at  Hamburg  and 
Berlin  but  would  involve  300- 
mile  voyage  through  heavily 
protected  waters.  A^ore,  Nazi 
divisions  could  converge  along 
short  lines.  Or: 

(4)  To  Harlingen  or  near  The 
Hague  and  Haarlem.  Allies  could 
strike  across  northwestern  Ger¬ 
many  toward  Bremen  and  Han¬ 
over.  The  odds  would  be  huge. 

(5)  Weymouth  to  Normandy 
and  Plymouth  to  Brittany.  Two 
natiumlly  favorable  landing 
points;  pincer  landfnga  would 
have  the  sea  to  protect  their 
flanks. 

And  of  course,  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  these  principal  lanes. 

First  reports  of  the  invasion 
this  week  indicate  that  the  car¬ 
tographers  were  not  far  afield 
in  their  calculations. 

The  western  invasion,  of 
course,  is  only  part  of  this  war 
of  almost  ungraspable  dimen¬ 
sions.  But  Just  now,  Channel 
points  and  what  is  happening 
there  are  at  the  top  of  the  news. 
And  blow-by-blow  invasion  news 
assmnes  intelligible  pattern  only 
when  readers  visualize  the  fiank- 
ing  threats  and  further  objec¬ 
tives  of  each  beachhead. 

“However,”  the  ATLAS  points 
out,  “these  natural  routes  are 
not  necessarily  the  only  ones. 
The  French  forgot  this,  and  in 
1940  the  German  Panzer  divi¬ 
sions  roared  through  the  diffi¬ 
cult  hilly  terrain  of  ttie  Ardennes 
for  the  crucial  break-through  at 
Sedan.” 

The  war  itself  is  complicated 
enough  for  trained  correspond¬ 
ents  and  editors.  For  many 
readers  it  is  incomprehensible, 
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or  would  be  without  specially 
designed,  pointedly  interpreted 
maps. 

Indeed,  news  will  never  again 
in  our  lifetime  be  simple.  The 
long  onset  of  the  war  was  back¬ 
grounded,  based  upon,  and  shot 
through  by  confiicting  economic 
needs  and  demands,  by  power 
politics  and  crisscrossing,  inter¬ 
locking  channels  of  world  trade. 

So  newspapers,  in  the  last  few 
chockful  years,  have  used  maps 
as  never  before  in  the  history  of 
journalism.  Not  Just  history 
book  or  geography  maps  but 
discerningly  cropp^  maps  that 
group  the  news  spots,  distances, 
and  relative  positions.  The  news 
map  is  a  new  emphasized  tech¬ 
nique,  a  signal  service. 

These  points  and  their  corol¬ 
laries,  well  known  to  newspaper 
men,  find  a  highly  suggestive 
manifestation  in  the  War  Atlas 
with  its  eighty-foiu:  new,  bril¬ 
liantly  execute  maps  and  its 
60,000  words  of  interpretative 
text.  The  maps  were  designed 
under  the  direction  of  Emil  Low- 
enstein,  formerly  of  Fortune. 
The  text  was  drafted  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Harold 
Sprout  of  Princeton  University. 
Tile  book  was  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 

Seventy-one  of  the  maps  are 
in  color.  They  are  large  enough 
— some  22  X  14  inches,  others  16 
X  14  inches — and  their  areas  dis- 
ceminply  enough  selected,  so 
that  the  tremendous  importance 
of  strategic  geography  on  the 
international  chessboartl  stands 
out. 

Elmer  Davis  in  a  foreword  di¬ 
gests  the  war’s  chronology.  But 
the  why  and  the  where  and  the 
how  and  the  reason  for  almost 
every  when,  are,  in  essence,  dia¬ 
grammed  as  the  text  of  the  Atlas 
and  news  of  the  day  are  read 
with  the  maps. 

This  is  spot  news  geography. 
Causes  are  even  more  revealing 
when  the  influence  of  the  earth’s 
physical  makeup  is  pictured. 
For  many  readers,  “Japan’s  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  conquest  of  the 
Pacific”  may  be  just  a  phrase. 
But  full-page  map  No.  63,  tren¬ 
chantly  captioned.  Rare  Op¬ 
portunity,  illuminates  a  crucial 
point  of  the  war — that  goes  back 
22  years!  The  text  typically  ex¬ 
plains: 

“The  Washington  Treaty  of 
1922  prohibited  Japan  from 
strengthening  fortifications  with¬ 
in  a  broad  zone  which  included 
Formosa,  the  Kurile  chain,  the 
Bonin  Islands,  and  other  umilar 
outposts,  Nippon’s  military  mas¬ 
ters  ignored  the  pledge.  At 
Truk,  they  built  a  fleet  base  com¬ 
parable  to  Pearl  Harbor.  They 
constructed  flying  fields,  seaplane 
bases,  and  other  installations, 
turning  the  whole  region  into  a 
heavily  fortified  area.  . . 

"In  1921,  the  Unit^  States 
government  was  planning  a  na¬ 
val  operating  base  in  Guam  and 


strong  bases  in  the  Philippines. 
These  projects  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  after  the  Washington  con¬ 
ference.  We  were  left  with  a 
virtually  undefended  supply  line 
to  the  Philippines  .  .  .  Hawaii, 
Midway,  Wake  and  Guam.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  was  flanked  by 
islands  on  which  the  Japanese 
were  illegally  erecting  sea  and 
air  bases  (see  map).” 

Maps  and  text  succinctly  visu¬ 
alize  the  grand  design  of  the  war. 
They  give,  indeed,  a  prepara¬ 
tory  orientation  for  the  strategic 
geography  of  post-war  settle¬ 
ments.  Before  1939,  North  Am¬ 
erican  automobiles  rode  unre¬ 
stricted  on  East  Asiatic  rubber, 
Scandinavian  capital  grew  South 
American  wood  pulp  for  much 
of'  North  America’s  paper;  In¬ 
dian  tea,  Colombian  coffee,  Phil¬ 
ippine  sugar,  Spanish  cork,  Cu¬ 
ban  tobacco  ...  all  spun  the 
web  of  cross-boundary  freight — 
a  trade-related  globe  of  two  bil¬ 
lion  persons.  Toward  some  re¬ 
construction  of  that  we  must, 
perforce,  move  again. 

So  the  war  and  the  world  must 
be  graphically  imderstood.  To 
this  end,  the  newspaper,  which 
can  be  held,  studied  and  seen,  is 
indispensable. 

•  *  • 

A  CENTURY  OF  POLITICAL  CAR¬ 
TOONS.  Caricature  in  the  United 
States  from  1800  to  1900,  by  Allan 
Neyins  and  Frank  Weitenkampf.  New 
York:  Scriboer’s,  1944,  190  pp.  100 
reproductioni  of  cartoons.  $3.50. 

SIR  NEVILLE  CHAMBERLAIN 
was  not  the  first  appeaser; 
nor.  probably,  the  last.  The 
Democratic  platform  of  1864  con¬ 
demned  the  Lincoln  Administra¬ 
tion  for  “four  years  of  failure  to 
restore  the  Union  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  war.”  The  convention 
called  for  an  end  to  hostilities 
so  that  “at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  peace  may  be  restored 
on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union 
of  the  States.” 

Yet  if  force  in  the  field  had 
been  relieved  while  the  Confed¬ 
erate  armies  were  still  unbeaten, 
the  result  would  probably  have 
been  the  end  of  the  Union  or  a 
peace  that  would  have  been  a 
triiunph  of  Confederate  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Of  this  situation,  Thomas  Nast, 
one  of  the  best  half-dozen  car¬ 
toonists  in  the  world,  created 
what  Mr.  Nevins  and  Mr.  Weit¬ 
enkampf  appraise  as  “one  of  the 
most  eloquent  indictments  of  ap¬ 
peasers  ever  put  on  paper.”  Cap¬ 
tioned,  “Compromise  with  the 
South,”  in  Harper’s  Weekly, 
Sept.  3,  1864,  it  showed  a  trium¬ 
phant  Confederate  soldier  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  a  mutilated 
Union  veteran  across  a  grave  of 
Northern  soldiers  fallen  in  a  use¬ 
less  war.  Columbia  weeps  at 
the  headstone;  destruction  and 
grief  smolder  in  the  background. 

The  book  is  more  an  excellent 
monograph  on  American  history 
than  a  work  primarily  for  car¬ 
toonists  and  editors.  But  the 
100  prints  throw  a  great*  deal 
of  light  on  the  public  reaction 
to  such  episodes  as  the  Hartford 
Convention,  the  Star  Route 
frauds,  the  Bank  question,  the 
start  of  filibustering,  which  set 
Southerners  against  Northerners, 
and  the  changing  aspects  of  the 
Indian  and  tariff  problems.  'They 
show  how  party  spirit  rose  and 
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ebbed.  They  reveal  th*  artij- 
ciality  of  many  party  differeneii 

The  introduction  is  a  tene,  in¬ 
valuable  essay  on  the  poUtieii 
caricature.  Packed  with  faeti 
in  the  Nevins  manner,  it  formu¬ 
lates  three  requirements  of  | 
really  good  political  cartoon:  be 
smart  and  flashing,  not  merely 
grotesque;  roughly  faithful  to 
fact,  not  essentially  false;  and 
possessed  of  moral  purpose.  Pit- 
falls,  the  authors  suggest,  are 
intemperate  partisanship,  thin 
overproduction,  inadequate  artis¬ 
try,  and  lack  of  principle. 

“American  cartooning  sina 
1890,”  they  say,  “has  shown  what 
Lowell  called  too  many  thoughts 
and  too  little  thought.”  Yet,  they 
point  out  too,  “the  great  tradi¬ 
tion  of  caricature  marches  on. . . 
We  have  American  cartoon!^ 
today  who  need  take  no  shame 
in  comparison  with  their  pr^ 
decessors.” 

Mrs.  Clapper's  Story 

RAYMOND  CLAPPER  offended 

his  bride  a  little  on  their 
honeymoon.  She  was  17  and 
he  was  20,  and  on  the  Intenm- 
ban  train  to  Excelsior  Springs, 
Mo.,  he  read  the  Kansas  Cit* 
Star’s  story  of  the  death  of  J.  P, 
Morgan  clear  through,  then  he 
said: 

“Fortime-makers  won  t  have 
things  all  their  own  way  mudi 
longer.” 

Thereafter,  Clapper  became 
“the  poor  man’s  correspondent, 
Washington  commentator  and 
war  correspondent”  the  hard 
way. 

’The  young  couple  walked  40 
miles  with  knapsacks  on  their 
backs  to  enter  ICansas  Unlverr 
ity.  They  were  himgry  at  times. 
It  is  almost  an  Horatio  Alger 
story  of  the  press,  and  Mrs.  Clap¬ 
per  tells  it  tersely  and  eloquent¬ 
ly  in  a  series  for  Look.  ’The  first 
article  appears  in  the  June  13 
issue. 

Along  the  full  and  ultimately 
famous  years,  Mrs.  Clapper  her 
self  learned  the  newspaper  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “let  the  story  tell  itseW 
— 5lon’t  smother  it  with  words. 

Her  story  is  alive  with  color¬ 
ful,  uncluttered  facts. 

■ 

9-Coliixnn  Classified 

’The  San  Antonio  Express  and 
Evening  News  and  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light  have  changed  their 
classified  pages  from  eight  to 
nine  columns. 
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What’s  the  two-minute  story  got  to  do  with  Philadelphia  and  your  adver¬ 
tising  message? 


Plenty — because  Philadelphia  newspapers  reflect  the  deep-rooted  difference 
in  viewpoint  that  divides  Philadelphians  like  the  Mason-Dixon  line  once 
separated  the  North  and  South. 

In  Philadelphia,  your  traditionalist  reads  either,  or  both,  of  the  city’s  two 
conservative  newspapers.  Your  liberal  buys,  believes  in  and  supports  The 
Record. 


Tliat’s  why  no  single  newspaper  can  “deliver”  Philadelphia  in  one  all- 
inclusive  package.  That’s  why  The  Record  is  the  essential  paper  in  any 
combination  designed  to  give  complete  coverage  of  America’s  3rd  market. 
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SYNDICATES 

Andy  Gump  Moves, 
Gladdens  Populace 

By  Scanuel  Rovner 


A  GARLAND  of  garlic  on  his 

head,  thumb  in  lapel,  and  his 
foot  on  the  world,  Andy  Gump 
received  graciously  the  thunder¬ 
ing  plaudits  of  the  citizenry  of 
L^e  Geneva,  Wis.,  when  he 
took  up  residence  on  a  front 
lawn  there. 

Amon  Carter,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  was  there,  with  an  en¬ 
tourage  of  oil  magnates  and 
newspapermen  he  had  brought 
along  by  special  train.  Judge 
Adelor  J.  Petit  lauded  Andy  as 
“the  unfailing  friend  of  the 
common  people.” 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Andy 
and  a  great  day  for  Lake  Gen¬ 
eva. 

But  That  Was  Long  Ago 

That  was  in  1927,  when  the 
late  Sidney  Smith,  creator  of 
“The  Gumps,”  erected  a  14-foot 
statue  of  Andy  on  the  lawn  of 
his  Lake  Geneva  home.  Loved 
as  the  present-day  Andy  of  the 
comic  strips,  now  drawn  for 
the  CaiCACO  Trdunx-New  York 
News  Syndicate  by  Gus  Edson, 
may  be,  the  immobile  Andy  of 
the  lawn  never  has  known  the 
full  flood  of  public  approbration 
he  experience  on  that  day  17 
years  ago. 

A  soberness  has  come  on  the 
visage  of  the  lawn-boimd  Andy; 
he  is  scarred  and  stimg  by  the 
weighty  years  of  neglect.  His 
face  is  dirty,  he  has  lost  one  eye, 
and  the  other  is  dull  and  sad. 

But,  a  new  day  is  coming. 
For  the  present  owner  of  the 
property  occupied  by  Andy, 
Commander  R.  J.  T^man,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  noting  that  a 
vestige  of  interest  still  resides 
among  Andy’s  Lake  Geneva 
neighbors,  has  decided  that 
the  people  shall  have  him 
again. 

Twyman  recently  presented 
the  statue  to  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  which  in  turn  offered  it  to 
the  city  of  Lake  Geneva.  Mayor 
Lyle  M.  Traver,  never  one  to 
miss  an  opportunity  to  help  his 
constituents,  individually  and 
collectively,  accepted.  Prepara¬ 
tions  are  under  way  to  move  the 
statue  very  soon  to  the  public 
park  in  Lake  Geneva. 

And,  the  Andy  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  visitors  in  the  park  will 
be  a  new  Andy.  His  face  will 
have  been  washed  and  the  miss¬ 
ing  eye  will  have  been  re¬ 
placed. 

A  Deliccrte  Problem 

“DEAR  MR.  CAPP,”  wrote  an 

editorial  assistant  of  ttie  South 
Pacific  Daily  Newa,  to  the  crea¬ 
tor  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  "Lll  Abner,”  “A  contro¬ 
versy  has  arisen  among  the 
staff  members  here,  and  you  are 
the  only  man  who  can  settle  it. 
Some  time  ago  I  bet  $5  with 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Fred  E.  Ham¬ 
lin,  the  editor,  that  Daisy  Mae 
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Scragg  wears  a  ragged  skirt. 
He  contended  that  she  wears 
pants. 

“I  asked  my  readers  to  con¬ 
tribute  cartoons  to  settle  the 
matter.  The  first  few  contribu¬ 
tions  gave  no  proof  on  my  side 
of  the  matter,  so  I  paid  off.  Now 
a  man  sends  in  a  cartoon  show¬ 
ing  Daisy  Mae  in  something  that 
looks  very  much  like  skirts. 
Hamlin  had  shown  me,  in  an 
issue  of  Pic  a  picture  of  you 
sketching  Daisy  Mae  in  pants. 
Now  the  situation  is  more  con¬ 
fused  than  ever. 

“Just  to  do  the  thing  right,  we 
wonder  if  you’d  be  willing  to 
send  us  an  original  drawing 
which  will  straighten  out  the 
bet  graphically  .  .  .  either  skirts 
or  shorts  .  .  .  portrayed  in  such 
a  way  any  fool  can  plainly  see 
which  it  is.  .  .  ’This  would  natch- 
erly  be  deeply  appreciated  by 
the  staff.  ( Sgd )  Preston  Charles. 
T/4  AUS.” 

Capp’s  answer:  “Great  Scott, 
man,  are  you  trying  to  drive  me 
mad?  How  do  I  know  whether 
Daisy  Mae  wears  pants  beneath 
that  skirt?  Anyone  who  says 
she  doesn’t  is  a  scoundrel — any¬ 
one  who  says  she  does  is  a 
dream-smashing  spoilsport — and 
so  there  you  are!” 

Excuse  It,  Please 

IN  OUR  LAST  report  of  sjmdi- 

cate  news  we  stated  that  ‘"rhe 
Goldbergs.”  now  being  run  by 
the  New  York  Post,  was  the  only 
comic  strip  now  current  that 
originated  as  a  radio  story.  We 
have  been  reminded  that  King 
Features  Syndicate’s  “Lone 
Ranger”  belong  in  that  category. 
It’s  a  fine  strip  and  we  are  hum¬ 
ble  and  contrite  because  of  the 
oversight.  Let  us  know  if  there 
are  any  others,  and  we’ll  be 
reasonably  happy  to  print  more 
corrections. 

Another  Goldberg 

RUBE  GOLDBERG,  whose  New 

York  Sun  editorial  cartoons 
are  distributed  by  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  started  a  series  on  the 
“Post-War  World”  which  gives 
him  a  (fliance,  on  days  when  he 
isn’t  in  the  mood  for  more  se¬ 
rious  matters,  to  draw  some 
more  of  his  awesome,  if  bewild¬ 
ering,  contraptions.  One  of  his 
latest  is  a  machine  to  “control 
Sinatra  squealers.”  An  appro¬ 
priate  drawing  is  explained  by 
“When  bobby-socker  squeals, 
sound  is  carried  to  loud  speaker 
(A),  frightening  dog  (B),  etc.” 
All  in  all,  up  to  the  Goldberg 
tradition. 

*Flat-Top"  Btiried 
’THAT  MOST  despicable  of  vil¬ 
lains,  "Flat-Top,”  having  gone 
to  his  inky  grave  in  the  Dick 
’Tracy  cartoon,  drawn  by  Chester 
Gould  for  CT-NYNS,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  which  runs  the 


strip,  received  a  “flower  fund” 
from  workers  at  the  Willow  Run 
bomber  plant  to  help  bury  him. 
’The  collection,  amounting  to  a 
dollar,  went  to  the  USO  for 
sinkers  of  the  coffee-dunked  va¬ 
riety  instead. 

“Flat-Top”  was  buried  on 
schedule — without  flowers. 

New  Serials 

AMONG  the  books  lately  re¬ 
leased  or  soon  to  be  released 
in  serial  form:  “Girl  from  Lis¬ 
bon,”  a  full  length  novel  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  adventure  by  Rob 
Eden,  distributed  in  36  daily 
installments  by  the  Register  & 
’Tribune  Syndicate.  .  .  .  ‘"The 
Case  of  the  Crooked  Candle,” 
not  a  collection  of  garden  verse, 
by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  re¬ 
leased  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  with  illustrations  by  Steve 
Grout,  well-known  for  his  draw¬ 
ings  in  national  magazines;  ready 
July  17.  .  .  .  Blue  Ribbon  serial 
to  be  released  soon  by  CT- 
NYNS:  “Miss  Lieutenant,”  by 
Nina  Wilcox  Putnam,  a  story 
of  an  Army  nurse  on  duty  in 
Algiers  in  the  early  days  of 
Allied  occupation.  .  .  .  Also  by 
CT-NYNS:  “The  Hidden  Town,” 
by  Frederick  R.  Bechdolt,  a  ser¬ 
ene  tale  of  conspiracy,  blackmail, 
arson,  murder. 

Personals  and  Notes 

E.  K.  BRAKENRIDGE  has  been 

appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
Haskin  Service,  it  is  announced 
by  W.  R.  Fairfield,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Brakenridge  has  been  a 
traveling  representative  of  the 
Haskin  organization  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  editors  and 
publishers.  .  .  .  Jack  Stinnett, 
who  writes  the  daily  column 
“Washington  in  Wartime”  for 
AP  Features,  is  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  checking  on  political 
trends.  .  .  .  G^rge  McManus, 
veteran  KFS  artist,  who  draws 
“Bringing  Up  Father,”  will 
speak  at  the  Oregon  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  convention  at 
Portland,  June  16.  .  .  .  Fred  Ne- 
her,  creator  of  “Life’s  Like  ’That” 
for  Bell  Syndicate,  is  lifting  the 
morale  of  servicemen  twice  a 
week  at  Halloran  and  St.  Al¬ 
bans  Hospitals  in  the  New  York 
area  with  his  on-the-spot  draw¬ 
ings  of  pin-up  girls.  .  .  .  Fred  S. 
Ferguson,  president  of  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice-Acme  Newspictures,  is  in 
London  guiding  his  staff’s  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  second  front 
and  sending  stories  regularly 
himself. 

■ 

Publicity  Backfires 

A  recent  picture  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  rotogravure  section 
showing  Melton  Valdivia,  31,  of 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  working  with  his 
“wife,”  Bernice,  in  a  munitions 
plant  brought  Valdivia  plenty  of 
trouble.  ’ITie  immediate  result 
was  arraignment  in  Detroit  re¬ 
corder’s  court  on  a  bigamy 
charge.  Previously,  it  devel¬ 
oped,  he  had  been  convicted  on 
a  non-support  charge  also 
brought  by  Mrs.  Mary  Valdivia, 
and  had  just  complete  a  90-day 
Jail  sentence  for  that  offense. 
Mrs.  Valdivia  said  they  were 
married  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in 
1038,  and  that  he  deserted  her 
in  1940. 


Union  Leader 
Says  Publicity 
Shut  to  Labor 

“Organized  labor  is  in  the  doa- 
house  because  avenues  of  pi^. 
licity  are  closed  to  us  and  open 
to  those  who  would  destroy  lu,” 
declared  A.  A.  Couch,  presidrat 
Iowa  State  Federation  of  T 
speaking  before  the  Americnn 
Federation  of  Grain  Processon 
convention  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Is 
recently. 

He  condemned  chiefly  the  Ni- 
tlonal  Association  of  Mnnnf^^,. 
turers  “which  ballyhoos  to  you 
through  the  press  and  radio  of 
free  enterprise”  and  several 
commentators  and  columnists, 
who,  he  said,  “are  paid  to  write 
wholly  fictitious  lies  about 
labor  movement  and  destroy  us." 

Continuing,  he  directed,  “Do 
not  condemn  the  newspapers. 
’The  daily  newspaper  is  a  highly 
mechanized  business  and  it  has 
only  space  to  sell.  It  must  sell 
that  space  to  the  people  who 
are  in  this  vicious  organization 
(NAM).” 

It  was  the  labor  leader’s  con¬ 
tention,  however,  that  labor  must 
accept  part  of  the  blame  in  this 
case  “because  of  the  failure  of 
the  masses  to  vote  and  to  take 
care  of  affairs”  as  a  result  of 
which  “our  coimtry  has  gotten 
itself  in  the  hsmds  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  barons.” 

Refutation  of  many  of  Mr. 
Couch’s  points  was  made  in  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  column, 
"Current  Comment”  written  by 
Harry  Boyd.  He  pointed  out 
that  newspapers  have  service  to 
readers  or  editorial  matter  to 
sell  as  well  as  space,  and  that 
advertising  follows  only  where 
such  service  can  gain  readers. 

With  reference  to  handling  la¬ 
bor  news  he  wrote,  “One  of  the 
main  difficulties  in  the  handling 
of  labor  news  is  that  unions 
make  little  news  of  general  in¬ 
terest  except  when  they  are  in¬ 
volved  in  more  or  less  serious 
disputes.” 

’The  columnist  also  asserted 
that  Mr.  Couch’s  statements  re¬ 
garding  publicity  “won’t  stand 
up  under  cool  analysis”  because 
if  it  were  true  that  media  con¬ 
spired  to  supress  organized  la¬ 
bor’s  story,  there  would  be  a 
gold  mine  of  circulation  for  one 


who  would  print  it. 
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Group,  which  combines  the  massed 
circulations  of  41  leading  Sunday 
papers — makes  the  Sunday  comics  a 
truly  national  medium  .  .  .  with  over 
15,000,000  circulation,  concentrated, 
among  half  the  better  buying  families 
in  the  whole  national  market. 

Metropolitan  Group  is  twelve  years 
old,  and  of  proven  effectiveness;  offers 
a  large  space  unit  with  four  colors  at 
low  cost- — one  order,  one  piece  of  copy, 
one  bill!  Learn  more  now  about  the 
magnificent  advertising  oppKjrtunity 
in  the  Sunday  comics  sections!  A  call 
to  any  of  our  offices  will  bring  the  data 
and  detail  to  vours. 


HIL  tJie  first  national  newspapernetiuork ..  Group 

Comics  Section  Advertising  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  News  •  New  York  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Washington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Reg^ter  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapwlii  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
n  1\\\  alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Washington  Post  •  optional  additions:  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
LeJumbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States  •  OmahaWorM-Herald 
Providencejoumal  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Express  •  SpringiieldUnion& Republican 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  metro  PAcme:  Fresno  Bee  •  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Los  Angeles  Times 
Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 

22oE.42dSt.,NewYork  i7»TribuneTowcr, Chicago  1 1  •NewCenter Bldg., Detroit2»  155 MontgomcrySt.,SanFrancisco4 
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NE  A  Convention  Lists 
Prominent  Speakers 


PROGRAM  plans  for  the  59th 
annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  to 
be  held  at  Hotel  Schroeder,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  June  22-24,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  President 
Albert  S.  Hardy,  Gainesville 
(Ga.)  News. 

The  meeting  will  open  Thurs¬ 
day  noon,  June  22,  with  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  which  Willie  Snow  Eth¬ 
ridge,  wife  of  Mark  Ethridge, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  will 
be  the  principal  speaker.  Mrs. 
Ethridge  is  a  nationally  known 
writer  of  fiction. 

Awards  will  be  made  In  the 
annual  NEA  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Contests.  Following  the 
president’s  report,  panel  discus¬ 
sions  will  be  held  covering  vari¬ 
ous  topics  of  interest  to  non¬ 
metropolitan  publishers.  In  the 
evening,  the  NEA  delegates  will 
be  guests  of  the  Joseph  Schlitz 
Brewing  Co.  for  dinner,  to  be 
followed  by  a  boat  trip  on  Lake 
Michigan,  through  courtesy  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Other  Speakers 

Among  the  guest  speakers  will 
be  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo 
Blade,  who  will  address  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  on  Friday  evening, 
speaking  on  "Britain  in  War¬ 
time;”  Lt.  Col.  J.  P.  Lovett, 
“Present  Conditions  in  China;” 
E.  F.  Wilson,  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  and  Wilder  Breckenridge, 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.  The 
latter  two  will  participate  in  the 
session  devoted  to  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service,  an  NEA 
subsidiary. 

The  complete  convention  pro¬ 
gram  follows: 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  22 
9:00-12  Noon  —  Refiitration,  Fourth 
Floor  Foyer. 

12:30  P.M. — Opening  session  59th  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Crystal  Ballroom. 

President  Albert  S.  Hardy,  Gaines- 
ville  (Ga.)  Ntms,  presiding. 

Presentation  of  Awards  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Contests.  Judges:  Otis 
A.  Brumby,  (Chairman,  Marietta  (Ga.) 
Times;  PaA  F.  Keays,  Broken  Bow 
(Neb.)  Chief;  Mark  Bell,  Ladysmith 
(Wis.)  News;  Frank  Segar,  Brighton 
(Mich.)  Argus. 

Address — Mrs.  Mark  Ethridge,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Announcements. 

President's  report. 

Panel  Discussion  led  by  following: 
Typography,  C.  W.  Brown,  Oeonomowoc 
(Wis.)  Enterprise ;  Job  Printing,  Messrs. 
Fred  Hill,  Hamburg  (la.)  Reporter,  and 
A.  D.  Bradley,  NEA;  Engraving,  Ott 
Worley,  NEA;  Circulation,  Floyd  Hock- 
enhull.  Circulation  Management;  Qassi- 
fied  Adv.,  W.  H.  C^onrad,  Medford 
(Wis.)  Star  News. 

4:30  P.M. — Adjournment. 

5:00  P.M. — A  dinner  and  entertain¬ 
ment  program  will  be  provided  by  the 
Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  (Company.  'Taxies 
will  be  provided  from  hotel  to  the  plant. 

8:00  P.M. — ^Taxi  from  the  brewery 
to  steamer  dock  for  a  two  and  one-half 
hour  cruise  on  Lake  Michigan  aboard 
the  SS.  Milwaukee  (Hipper,  courtesy  of 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  23 
8:30  A.M. — Breakfast  honoring  Past 
Presidents  of  NEA,  W.  W.  Loomis, 


LaGrange  (III.)  Citisen,  presiding. 

9:30  A.M. — Address — Lt.  Col.  Joe  P. 
Lovett,  "Present  Conditions  in  China." 

10:00  A.M. — Community  Development 
— Present  and  Future — Charles  Helfen- 
stein.  Director  NEA  and  Chairman  this 
committee,  presiding. 

Address:  Frederick  A.  Verkus,  Chair¬ 
man,  (Conference  Small  Business  Or- 
ganiution. 

Address:  Wm.  E.  Long,  Director  of 
Industrial  Development,  State  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  "Community  Building  after  the 
War." 

Panel  discussion  leader — ^John  H. 
Stempel,  Head,  Journalism  Dept.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indinia. 

12:30  P.M. — Luncheon  Crystal  Ball¬ 
room.  W.  Verne  McKinney,  Hillsboro 
(Ore.)  Argus,  Vice-President  of  NEA 
presiding.  The  afternoon  program  will 
include  discussions  on  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  directed  by  Raymond 
B.  Howard,  London  (O.)  Madison 
Press,  President  of  NAS  and  Gene 
Alleman,  Manager,  Michigan  Press 
Association. 

Address:  E.  F.  Wilson,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  (Chairman,  Newspaper 
(Committee  AAAA. 

Brgckgnhdg*  to  Spook 

Address:  “Successful  Selling  Strate¬ 
gies,”  Wilder  Breckenridge,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

4:30  P.M.— Adjournment. 

6:30  P.M. — Annual  Banquet,  Presi¬ 
dent  Albert  S.  Hardy,  presiding. 

Presentation  of  the  Ames  Award. 

Address  of  Welcome:  Hon.  Walter  S. 
Goodland,  Governor  State  of  Wisconsin, 
former  publisher  of  newspapers  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin. 

Response — Joe  Richardson,  President, 
Kentucky  Press  Association. 

Address  of  Welcome:  Hon.  John  L. 
Bohn,  Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

Response — P.  G.  Stromberg,  EUicott 
City  (Md.)  Times,  President,  Maryland 
Press  Association. 

Address — Grove  Patterson,  Publisher, 
Toledo  Blade,  “Britain  in  Wartime." 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  24 

8:30  A.M. — Breakfast  for  the  ladies, 
Pere  Mlarquette  Room.  Directed  by  Mrs. 
Virginia  Price  and  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb, 
Co-chairwomam,  Women’s  Committee 
NEA.  Miss  Ni.ncy  Grey,  News  (Com¬ 
mentator,  Radio  Station  WTMJ  will  ad¬ 
dress  this  gathering.  Garden  Club  tour 
following  this  session. 

Breakfast  session  for  men  in  the  Ban¬ 
quet  Room,  honoring  State  Association 
Presidents.  Edwin  F.  Al-els,  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Outlook,  presiding. 

10:00  A.M. — Legislative  session,  di¬ 
rected  by  Ed.  M.  Anderson.  Brevard 
(N.  C.)  Times,  Chairman  NEA. 

10:45  A.M. — Necrology  Report  and 
Memorial  to  our  dece.-ised  members,  in 
charge  of  George  Averill,  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric. 

Report  of  Committees. 

Reports  of  Officers. 

Changes  in  By-Laws. 

Election  of  of^rs. 

Presentation  of  Officers  and  Members 
of  Board  of  Directors  for  ensuing  year. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Adjournment. 

■ 

Overseas  Edition 

Handled  by  the  Stern  furni¬ 
ture  store,  which  supervises  the 
printing  and  distribution,  a  12- 
page  weekly  pony  edition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  now  go¬ 
ing  to  men  in  military  service 
overseas.  It  is  available  every 
Saturday  by  the  store’s  clientele 
on  request. 


Applegate  Named 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June 
5 — Professor  A.  A.  Applegate, 
head  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Michigan  State,  has 
been  appointed  general  chair¬ 
man  of  a  group  of  nine  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
now  studying  the  subject  of 
“Journalism  teaching  in  the 
post-war  period.”  The  nine 
committees,  appointed  during 
the  spring  months  by  Dr.  Fred¬ 
eric  E.  Merwin,  of  Rutgers, 
president  of  the  association,  are 
collecting  data  dealing  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
future  of  college  journalism. 

■ 

Editor  Soys  He 
Needs  No  Handouts 

Sgt.  Bill  Woolsey,  Air  Wac 
publicity  man  in  Topeka,  Kan., 
sent  a  spot  of  publicity  to  the 
Fredonia  (Kan.)  Daily  Herald, 
and  it  bounced  back  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Herald: 

"No  one  needs  to  tell  the  Fre¬ 
donia  Daily  Herald  that  there’s 
a  war  on. 

“Generous  with  space  to  news 
of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps, 
Editor  Ben  S.  Hudson  has 
watched  his  daughter.  Pvt.  Kath¬ 
leen  Hudson,  of  Camp  Crowder, 
Mo.,  and  Lieut.  Ardath  Cauble, 
University  of  Kansas  graduate, 
now  an  Air  Wac  at  Truax  Field, 
Wis.,  file  their  last  stories  as 
reporters  with  his  paper  and 
join  the  WAC.  A  linotypist, 
Carol  Hurst  now  is  a  WAC  pri¬ 
vate  stationed  at  Atlantic  City. 

“Three  of  his  printers  have 
served  overseas  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  including  Stafll  Sgt.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Golay,  who  won  a  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Flying  Cross  as  a 
member  of  the  first  AAF  bomber 
groups  based  in  England.” 


Minn.  Service  Paper 

As  a  regular  enclosure  in  its 
Saturday  ^ition  the  Minneapolis 
Times  publishes  a  service  news¬ 
paper,  Fighters  Digest.  Four 
pages  long,  it  contains  two  pages 
of  sports  coverage,  about  one 
page  of  accident  news,  marriage 
license  applications,  five  Private 
Buck  cartoons,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  local  news. 

■ 

Correction 

A  personal  item  appearing  on 
page  36  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  June  3,  incorrectly  stated 
that  the  book  publication  rights 
of  “God  on  a  Battle  Wagon”  were 
sold  by  Carl  Wiegman,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter.  Book  publica¬ 
tion  rights  to  the  story  of  CJapt. 
James  V.  Claypool,  chaplain 
USNR,  as  told  to  Carl  Wiegman, 
Tribune  reporter,  and  first 
printed  in  the  Tribime  and  as¬ 
sociated  newspapers,  have  been 
sold  by  Capt.  Claypool  to  the 
John  C.  Winston  Co.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  sale  was  arranged  by 
Austin  J.  Lawler,  Chicago  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  publisher,  and 
Don  Maxwell,  Tribune  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Capt.  Claypool  has  stipu¬ 
lated  that  all  royalties  are  to  go 
into  the  retirement  fund  for 
Methodist  ministers. 


Present  Paper 
Cut  to  Govern 
Third  Quarter 

Washington,  June  8— Barring 
unforeseen  contingencies,  U.  S, 
newspaper  publishers,  during 
the  third  calendar  quarter 
be  permitted  consumption  quotu 
of  newsprint  based  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  sliding  scale  of  cuts,  Arthur 
R.  Treanor,  director  of  the  War 
Production  Board’s  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Induitr; 
Advisory  Committee  meeting  in 
Washington  today. 

“However,”  he  added,  “addi¬ 
tion  pulp  and  paper  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  military  use  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  and  no  one  can 
predict  what  effect  that  would 
have  on  the  supply  available  for 
the  newspaper  industry.” 

655.207  Tons 

Figures  presented  by  the 
newspaper  section  of  WPB  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  total  newspaper 
publishers’  allowable  usage  in 
the  third  quarter  would  be  6SS,- 
207  tons,  as  compared  with  an 
overall  use  of  newsprint  of  74S,- 
000  tons  by  daily  newspapen, 
weeklies,  commercial  printing 
concerns  and  Government  agen¬ 
cies. 

Estimates  for  the  fourth  qua^ 
ter  to  meet  allowable  newspaper 
usage  were  placed  at  779,831 
tons  under  the  present  scale  of 
restrictions,  against  the  overall 
newsprint  allowable  usage  of 
867,000  tons. 

The  Advisory  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  that  U.  S.  newspaper 
publishers  be  permitted  to  piur- 
chase,  but  not  to  use  beyond 
their  established  “allowable  us¬ 
age,”  as  much  newsprint  as  the 
Canadian  mills  can  manufacture 
and  deliver. 

The  committee  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  requests  for  addi¬ 
tional  print  paper  quota  to  cover 
the  political  conventions  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  for  additional  tonnage 
to  aid  in  publicizing  the  Fiftti 
War  Loan  be  denied. 

At  Thursday  afternoon’s  ses¬ 
sion  it  was  agreed  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  U.  S.  publishers  should 
be  sent  to  Canada  to  determine 
the  supply  situation  as  it  relates 
both  to  30-pound  and  32-pound 
paper,  and  Jime  20  and  21  were 
fixed  as  the  dates  for  the  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  committee  reached  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  bases  for  appeals, 
as  outlined  before  the  Truman 
Committee  last  week,  offered  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem  of 
ex-quota  paper  but  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Section  of  WPB  should 
determine  where  improvements 
might  be  made  in  the  rules. 

Representatives  of  Canadian 
producers  were  present.  They 
gave  tentative  assurance  that 
the  tonnage  of  lightweight  paper 
afforded  in  the  past  two  months 
would  be  continued  through  the 
third  quarter.  The  single  possi¬ 
ble  obstacle  to  meeting  those 
quotas  was  the  arrival  of  logs  at 
mills.  Drought  has  affected  the 
streams  but  expected  rains,  the  ; 
Canadians  said,  should  carry  the  , 
logs  in  sufiBcient  amounts  to  in-  | 
sure  a  fiow  of  lighter  paper. 
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•  Noticeable  decrease  of  first-impression  offset. 

•  Less  tendency  to  build-up  on  angle  bars,  pipes,  etc. 

•  Less  tendency  to  rub-off  on  hands  and  clothes. 

•  Cleaner  and  sharper  reproduction  of  cuts,  headings,  and  small  type, 

•  Less  strike-through  or  show-through. 


We  are  now  ready  to  supply  these  new  huber  news  black  inks  on  short  notice. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  your  Huber  representative  or  by  writing  direct  to 
any  Huber  office:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston. 


*  Known  as  the  new  Huberex,  Suprex,  and  E^onex. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Enlisted  Photog 
Aided  by  New 
Army  Policy 

Special  Insigne  Will 

Facilitate  Relations 
With  Officers 

By  lack  Pric* 

The  Army  Pictorial  Service 
recently  inaugurated  a  policy 
which  will  greatly  facilitate 
photographic  coverage  of  all  war 
fronts.  Until  the  new  system  was 
introduced,  photographers  were 
unable  to  work  with  the  freedom 
required  to  obtain  best  results. 

The  plan  now  in  effect  re¬ 
quires  that  all  photographers 
working  in  the  war  zones  have 
the  designation,  “War  Depart¬ 
ment  Photographer,’’  on  their 
sleeves.  This  insigne  practically 
grants  the  cameramen  equal  lib¬ 
erties  with  the  regular  war-cor¬ 
respondent  photographers. 

Inasmuch  as  most  soldier  pho¬ 
tographers  are  not  commissioned 
officers,  the  embarrassment  to 
privates  and  other  non-commis¬ 
sioned  photographers  will  be 
greatly  lessened,  if  not  entirely 
dissipated  when  they  are  pho¬ 
tographing  officers  of  high  rank. 
’The  policy  of  designating  the 
photographers  as  War  Depart¬ 
ment  operatives  will  create  a 
greater  degree  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  cameramen  and  officers. 

Officers  Training 

In  addition  to  paving  the  way 
for  less  resistance  to  the  camera¬ 
men  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  not  entirely  aware  of  the 
imi>ortance  of  the  camera  in  war, 
the  Army  Pictorial  Service  has 
become  fully  cognizant  of  the 
value  of  experienced  former 
newspaper  photographers.  The 
recognition  was  evidenced  in  the 
form  of  preparation  of  these  men 
as  commissioned  officers. 

Those  soldier  -  photographers 
who  have  qualified  have  been 
sent  to  officers  training  school 
and  when  graduated  will  be 
commissioned  as  second  lieuten¬ 
ants.  ’There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
these  men  will  be  of  far  greater 
service  as  officers  than  as  ordin¬ 
ary  privates  or  even  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers.  ’Their  experi¬ 
ence  plus  the  training  as  officers 
will  enable  them  to  accomplish 
more  and  better  results. 

On  the  latest  roster  of  former 
newspaper  photographers  sent  to 
the  Officers  Training  School  at 
Ft.  Monmouth.  N.  J.  from  the 
Photographic  Center  at  Astoria, 
L.  I.  are  toe  following:  Cpl.  Wil¬ 
liam  Houpt,  Press-Union  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.; 
Cpl.  Newton  Hockaday,  former 
photo  editor  of  Newsweek,  Acme 
Newspictures  and  Time;  S/Sgt. 
Chester  Kreiswirth,  Life  maga¬ 
zine;  Cpl.  Keith  Jenkins,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal;  Cpl.  John  Harti- 
gan,  Mt.  Vemon  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Argus;  Cpl.  Charles  Knoblock, 
Associated  Press;  Arthur  Roto- 
stein.  Look  magazine;  Cpl.  Wil¬ 
liam  Seiter,  Detroit  News;  Cpl. 
Herbert  Rau,  Lakewood  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Times;  Cpl.  Hamlin  Well¬ 


ing,  Indianapolis  Times;  Cpl. 
^bert  Wands,  AP;  Cpl.  Brad 
Willson,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

We  wish  the  former  news 
cameramen  the  best  of  luck. 

Picture  Scoop 

HARRY  HIRSCH,  International 

News  Photos  motorcycle  cour¬ 
ier,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn,  was 
enjoying  his  day  off  when  he 
heard  police  sirens  within  a  few 
blocks  of  his  home.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  Harry  had  taken  his 
Graphic  home  with  him  the  night 
before  in  order  to  keep  up  his 
homework  on  camera  technique. 
Taking  it  with  him  he  followed 
the  sirens. 

When  Harry  reached  the  scene 
where  the  police  cars  had 
stopped,  he  was  just  in  time  to 
cover  one  of  the  catastrophies 
which  occur  now  and  then  in 
a  large  city.  A  chlorine  tank 
had  started  leaking  from  a  truck 
and  had  seeped  into  the  subway 
causing  more  than  500  persons 
to  be  overcome. 

Stopping  just  long  enough  to 
phone  his  office  and  give  a  flash 
he  returned  to  his  work  of  cov¬ 
ering  the  accident.  He  made 
a  dozen  exposures  of  the  scene 
before  any  of  the  regular  staff 
cameramen  from  the  newspapers 
arrived.  Not  waiting  for  ordin¬ 
ary  transportation,  he  rushed 
back  to  his  house  for  his  motor¬ 
cycle  and  raced  to  toe  office  with 
his  Aims. 

The  speedy  coverage  gave  toe 
INP  a  large  headway  for  syndi¬ 
cation.  A  set  of  prints  was  rushed 
to  toe  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  which  spread  them  for  al¬ 
most  two  full  pages  and  practic¬ 
ally  had  the  afternoon  field  ex¬ 
clusive.  In  addition  to  receiving 
a  bonus  for  his  excellent  cover¬ 
age,  Hirsch  also  received  a  wire 
of  congratulation  from  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 

Caveo  Sileo,  picture  assign¬ 
ment  editor,  said  the  negatives 
made  by  Hirsch  were  compar¬ 
able  to  those  produced  by  most 
seasoned  veterans. 

Groilex  Show 

WILLIAM  G.  FORSYTHE,  war¬ 
rant  officer,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
who  is  now  a  combat  photog¬ 
rapher,  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  a  luncheon  given  to  editors 
of  photographic  publications  by 
Folmer  Graflex  Corp.,  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  toe  Hotel  Gotham, 
New  York. 

The  real  purpose  of  toe  gather¬ 
ing  was  to  acquaint  photographic 
editors  with  the  newest  develop¬ 
ments  in  cameras  produced  by 
Graflex  for  war  uses.  Some  of 
these  cameras  offer  possibilities 
for  civilian  operations  after  the 
war. 

The  group  was  shown  all  stages 
in  the  development  of  Graflex 
cameras  since  the  days  of  1898. 
In  the  display  were  some  cam¬ 
eras  used  for  aerial  work  during 
the  last  war. 

Warrant  Officer  Forsythe,  a 
former  AP  cameraman  on  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  staff,  related 
some  of  his  experiences  during 
the  invasions  of  Africa  and  Sic¬ 
ily.  He  described  the  equip¬ 
ment  used  by  him  and  how  he 
managed  to  obtain  the  photo¬ 
graphs  which  have  since  become 
history. 


Carberry  Won't 
Take  "Yes"  for 
An  Answer 

Jack  “I-Don’t-Want-Girls-in- 
the-Press-Box”  Carberry,  sports 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  has 
struck  a  new  blow  against  his 
critics,  especially  Jeane  Hof¬ 
mann,  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican,  and  Betty  Hardesty,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record,  both  veteran 
sports  reporters.  (E.  &  P.,  April 
8,  p.  43;  April  22.  p.  44;  May  27, 

p.  60.) 

At  the  same  time.  Carberry 
took  credit  for  starting  this 
women’s  sports  writing  business, 
way  back  in  the  days  of  World 
War  I,  and  admitted  his  “grudge” 
against  gals  in  the  press  box 
goes  back  to  that  era. 

“It  all  happened  back  in  the 
days  of  the  old  Denver  Express, 
now  defunct,”  explained  Car¬ 
berry.  “My  two  sports  writers 
had  left.  Frank  H.  Rick’  Ricket- 
son,  Jr.,  enlisting,  and  Maurice 
‘Spider’  Leckenby,  turning  po¬ 
litical  reporter. 

Bad  Guess 

“Charge  it  to  our  youth  or 
whatever  you  will,  we,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  we  came  to  regret,  as¬ 
signed  a  cute  little  trick  named 
‘Peggy’  (who,  in  our  later  de¬ 
light  up  and  married  a  wrestler 
and  resigned  her  job),  to  ‘cover 
sports.’ 

"At  that  time,  as  Denver  old- 
timers  will  recall,  the  Denver 
baseball  team  in  the  old  Western 
League — the  Bears — had  a  char¬ 
acter  named  Johnny  Wuffli, 
playing  third  base.  Bom  in 
Bern.  Switzerland.  Wuffli,  with 
blond  wavy  hair  which  I  always 
suspected  was  aided  by  frequent 
marcels,  had  all  the  ‘charm’  of 
the  European — and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season  wielded  a 
fair  to  middlin’  bat. 

“Short  staffed,  neck  deep  in 
the  war  news  of  the  day,  I  took 
my  baseball  from  the  papers. 

I  noted  that  this  Swiss  char¬ 
acter  was  making  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  all  baseball  stories  with 
regularity — and  at  the  same  time 
that  an  early  season  average  of 
near  .350  declined  day  by  day 
until  the  Bears’  third  sacker 
was  poling  .216  on  the  afternoon 
a  delegation  of  fans  arrived  en 
masse.” 

Carberry  explained  that  the 
delegation  was  led  by  Gene 
Fowler,  the  Hollywood  writer 
who  was  then  doing  baseball  for 
the  Denver  Post,  and  the  late 
Eddie  Day,  sports  editor  of  the 
old  Denver  Times.  Fowler,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  now  again  in  Den¬ 
ver.  digging  up  past  mementoes 
of  his  newspaper  days  for  his 
autobiography. 

Continuing  his  tale,  Carberry 
said: 

“  ‘Either  you,’  said  the  dele¬ 
gation.  ‘take  your  Miss  Peggy  off 
baseball  or  we  take  you.’ 

“Wuffli,  it  seems,  had  gotten 
the  notion  from  reading  Miss 
Peggy’s  accounts  of  the  games 
that  he  was  the  ball  club.  Hit¬ 
ters  like  Johnny  Kelleher,  who 
later  succeeded  Ennist  Oakes  as 
manager,  batting  .410,  couldn’t 
get  their  names  in  Peggy’s  write- 
1IDS.  Dissension  had  split  the 
Bears. 


•‘  ’Why  did  you  do  it?’  I 
Miss  Peggy. 

“  ‘Well,  Johnny  Wuffli’s  cut*^ 
and  his  hair  waves,’  she  repfiei 

"Even  after  Miss  Peggy 
ried  the  wrestler  the  Bears  con¬ 
tinued  to  lose  with  regularltr 
winding  up  in  last  place  with  » 
win  average  of  .321. 

“I  learned  about  women 
(sports  writing  women)  from 
her.” 

‘That  was  Carberry’s  retort  to 
Miss  Hardesty,  who  claimed  thit 
women’s  sports  writing  started 
in  Philadelphia  in  1922.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  —  and  departure — o( 
Miss  Peggy  came  before  1922. 
Miss  Hardesty  had  claimed  that 
World  War  II  didn’t  bring  on 
gal  sports  writers  —  somethin 
Carberry  has  been  fighting  sinS 
last  fall,  where  he  ordered  an 
AP  girl  sports  writer  ejected 
from  a  football  stadium  preai 
box,  and  repeated  his  act,  ag«t.) 
against  an  AP  girl  reporter,  dur¬ 
ing  the  national  AAU  basketball 
tourney  in  Denver  recently. 

Now  for  Miss  Hofmosa 

Answering  Miss  Hofmann, 
who  said  that  girl  sports  writeri 
could  equal  those  of  toe 
sex,  except  in  invading  dressing 
rooms  for  first-hand  stories,  Ca^ 
berry  said: 

“I  won’t  need  the  flak  suit 
that  Bob  Considine,  INS  sports 
writer,  has  promised  me  on  ac¬ 
count  of  these  verbal  barrages 
by  the  women  sports  writers. 
Anytime  the  gals  get  too  rough 
there’s  always  the  safety  of  the 
dressing  room,  as  Mile.  Hofmann 
acknowledges.  When  a  news¬ 
paperman  (or  woman)  must 
send  an  agent,  no  matter  how 
competent,  to  get  his  (or  her) 
story  then  that  reporter  isn’t 
doing  the  job  assigned.  Miss 
Hofmann  makes  my  case.” 

Miss  Hofmann  had  said  she 
was  able  to  get  dressing  room 
stories,  second-hand,  through  a 
male  assistant. 

Besides  the  woman  sports 
writers,  several  male  sports 
writers  have  lambasted  Car¬ 
berry  for  his  “no-women-in-the- 
press-box”  stand,  since  it  was 
first  published  in  Editor  &  Pui- 

LISHER. 

One  male.  Sports  Editor  John 
Mooney  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram,  said  that  many  young  girl 
reporters  handled  sports  better 
than  male  cubs. 

Mooney  related  the  follow¬ 
ing  episode  to  prove  his  point: 

A  cub  reporter  ( male )  breezed 
into  the  press  box  at  a  ball 
game  and  took  a  chair  next  to 
Mooney,  then  asked:  “I’m  a 
little  rusty  on  this  baseball, 
which  side  of  second  base  does 
the  shortstop  play?” 

Mooney  said :  “that  was  pretty 
bad,  but  late  in  the  game  Walter 
Lowe  blasted  a  tremendous  drive 
to  deep  centerfleld  and  circled 
the  bases  before  the  fielders 
could  retrive  the  baseball. 

“  ‘Triple  and  a  throw  inT 
prompted  the  cub. 

“We  happened  to  be  scoring 
toe  game  and  scored  a  ‘home 
run.’ 

“  ‘But,’  the  cub  persisted, 
‘what’s  the  official  name  of  such 
a  play?’ 

“  ‘A  home  run  inside  the 
park,’  we  explained,  as  patiently 
as  we  could. 

“  ‘Oh,’  he  nodded  wisely,  ‘an 
infield  home  run,  eh?’  ” 
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They  took  time  to  think... 
and  saved  a  million  man-hours 


Bade  in  1906  when  such  measures  were'in* 
dustrial  novelties.  General  Electric  set  up  onn 
of  the  first  suggestion  systems  in  America 
by  providing  an  inctntivt  J»r  tvtrytnt  who 
worked,  to.  think.  Since. then  G-E  men  and 
women  have  contributed  more  than  1S6,000 
useful  suggestions,  for  which  General  Elecuic 
has  paid  a  total  of  more ‘than  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  in  cash  awards. 

Today  the  G-E  Suggestion  System  has  be¬ 
come,  along  with  the  "House  of  Magic”  and 
G-E  engineering  resources,  a  part  of  General 
Electric’s  competence  in  research,  engineering, 
and  manufacture— in  everything  from  the  jet 
propulsion  engine  for  military  aircraft  to  the 
all-electric  kitchen  in  your  home  of  the  future. 
Gtntral  Eltttrie  Company,  Sebonottady,  N,  Y. 


IN  THI  General  Electric  G>mpany,  179,000 
men  and  women  working  for  Victory  are 
not  only  producing  battle  equipment  by 
the  carload  in  every  plant,  every  day,  but 
they  are  also  making  useful  suggestions  at  an 
average  rate  of  65  a  day  to  further  speed  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  equipment— to  make  it  better, 
and  make  it  cost  leas. 

Last  year  233^1  of  these  suggestions  were 
accepted,  paid  for,  and  put  to  work  in  G-E 
plants,  saving  in  1943  alone  a  million  and  half 
man-hours  of  labor— equal  to  700  men  work¬ 
ing  one  whole  year ! 

This  imporunt  contribution  was  made  at  a 
time  when  it  counted  most— when;  in  the  same 
year,  17,292  G-E  men  and  women  were  joining 
our  armed  forces  to  bring  the  total  number 
now  serving  to  44,000. 
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THOUSANDS  OF 
SUCOESTIONS  ACCEPTED 


Opportunity  Knocks  Every  Day 
at  General  Electric 


The  G-E  Suggestion  System  is  part  of  a  great 
talent  hunt  which  helps  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  individual  initiative  and  ingenuity. 
It  pays  cash  awards,  which  have  run  as  high  as 
$1600,  for  useful  suggestions.  It  puts  to  work 
the  best  ideas  from  the  minds  of  175,000  em¬ 
ployees.  It  discovers  men  and  women.  It  em¬ 
bodies  the  great  democratic  idea  of  a  chance 
for  everybody.  And  its  results  benefit  not  only 
General  Electric  and  the  men  and  women  who 
make  suggestions,  but  the  nation  and  our  allies. 


THE  BEST  SUGGESTION  — BUY  WAR  BONDS  — KEEP  All  THE  BONDS  YOU  BOY 

1G-E  employees  are  buying  a  million  dollars  tvortb  of  War  Bonds  every  week. 

Hear  ihe  General  Electric  radio  programs:  "The  G-E  All-girl  Orchestra'*  Sunday 
pi  Wjj]  10  p.m.  EWT,  NBC— "The  World  Todar"  news,  every  weekday  6:45  p.m.  EWT*  CBS. 
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Press  Vital  Factor  in 
U.  S.- Chinese  Amity 

Chun^^dng  Correspondent  Soys  Right 
Kind  of  Reporting  Builds  Teamwork 


By  Leonard  Allen 


Leonard  Allen  hoe  recently 
returned  to  America  after 
nearly  two  yean  at  the  Presa 
Hostel  in  Chungking  where  he 
serred  as  newscaster  for  the 
Chinese  International  Broad¬ 
casting  Station,  under  HoUing- 
ton  K.  Tong.  Vice-Minister  of 
Information.  Mr.  Allen  also 
woriied  os  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  for  International  News 
Senrice  and  for  the  Notional 
Broadcasting  Company,  and 
wrote  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian. 


SUNSET  struck  the  white  peaks 

of  the  Himalayas  beneath  us 
with  great  splashes  of  red.  After 
nearly  two  years , 
at  the  Press 
Hostel  in 
Chungking  I 
was  on  my  way 
home.  Our  C-47, 
on  the  dash 
from  Kunming 
to  Calcutta, 
barely  skimmed 
the  17,000 -foot 
snow  crests  and 
then  slithered 
down  through 
the  dark.  Jungle 
valleys  of  Assam 
— ^like  something  hunted.  For 
this  is  where  the  Japanese  sky 
wolves  prowL 

Under  such  conditions  Ameri¬ 
can  aircraft  are  compressing  the 
continent  of  Asia  into  a  commu¬ 
nity.  Some  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  world,  which 
through  many  silent  centuries 
have  barricaded  the  way  from 
Cbina  to  India,  are  being  lev¬ 
elled  down  now  to  a  garden 
wall.  That’s  the  effect  of  mod¬ 
em  air  transport  on  Asia. 

And  not  only  Asia. 

World  Shrinking 

Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Amer¬ 
icas  are  being  squeezed  together 
in  the  same  way.  Within  a  span 
of  nine  days  I  had  tea  with  the 
Ckiekwar  of  Baroda  before  in¬ 
specting  his  royal  elephant 
stables,  swam  with  American 
soldiers  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
West  Africa,  talked  with  an 
Army  officer  at  sunrise  flying 
over  the  Amazon,  and  rubbed  el¬ 
bows  with  the  Saturday  night 
crowds  on  the  streets  of  Miami. 

We  flew  so  fast  across  centrai 
Africa  that  we  kept  on  catching 
up  with  the  clock.  At  every 
base  we  stopped  that  morning, 
breakfast  was  still  being  served. 


After  being  offered  ham  and 
eggs  three  times,  this  inescap¬ 
able  breakfast  time-belt  ceas^ 
to  be  funny. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  in¬ 
flation  in  China  and  the  politics 
of  India  are  no  longer  for  the 
man  on  Broadway  the  remote 
concern  that  they  might  have 
been  once  upon  a  time.  The 
man  on  the  next  continent,  as 
well  as  the  man  on  the  next  cor¬ 
ner,  lives  in  our  neighborhood — 
from  the  point  of  view  of  air 
transport. 

What  the  airplane  fails  to  do 
in  compressing  continents  into  a 
community,  radio  will  complete. 
I  remember  watching  radio  men 
in  the  Chungking  studio,  where 
I  worked  as  a  newsca:rter  for 
“The  Voice  of  China,”  connect¬ 
ing  a  commentator  in  New  Delhi 
with  an  American  network.  The 
New  Delhi  signal  was  being 
boosted  by  the  Chungking  trans¬ 
mitter  across  the  Pacifle  to  RCA 
in  San  Francisco. 

On  the  desk  alongside  the 
microphone  in  the  Chungking 
studio  were  two  sets  of  ear¬ 
phones,  one  tuned  in  to  New 
Delhi,  the  other  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Alternately  the  Ameri¬ 
can  -  trained  Chinese  operator 
would  talk  to  New  Delhi  and  to 
San  Francisco,  Jiist  like  speaking 
to  two  guests  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  table.  In  short-wave 
radio  the  world  is  already  no 
larger  than  an  ordinary  dining 
room. 

Soldiers  Leom  Geography 

And  when  the  war  is  over, 
millions  of  American  soldiers 
from  every  continent  are  coming 
home  wlto  a  pattern  of  geog¬ 
raphy  on  the  tips  of  their 
tongues  that  will  revolutionize 
the  talk  around  the  old  iron 
stove  in  every  village  store — 
something  like  the  change  in 
outlook  when  the  16th  century 
traders  came  back  to  Eiirope 
from  India  with  tales  of  how 
you  could  go  East  by  sailing 
West. 

The  American  armed  forces 
are  the  largest  university  this 
country  has  ever  organized.  And 
the  major  subject  is  world¬ 
mindedness  —  an  outlook,  inci¬ 
dentally,  which  will  doubtless 
have  its  influence  on  the  col¬ 
umns  of  many  a  local  newspaper. 

With  this  recession  of  geo¬ 
graphical  frontiers,  the  frontiers 
of  the  human  spirit  have  come 
into  sharper  focus.  Modem 
transport  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  get  places,  but 
not  the  problem  of  how  to  get 
along  with  people  after  you  get 
there.  What  Wright  and  Mar¬ 
coni  have  done  for  the  science 
of  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation  has  now  got  to  be  done 
for  the  art  of  living  together — 
or  else. 


In  a  world  grown  so  small, 
the  foreign  correspondent  has  a 
particular  responsibility  to  give 
the  kind  of  news  and  views  that 
show  nations  how  to  get  along 
together.  Especially  important 
is  this  in  the  case  of  a  country 
like  China,  which  has  sufiered  so 
much  from  over-estimation  and 
under-estimation.  With  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  human  race  living 
along  her  industrialized  water¬ 
ways  and  her  terraced  moun¬ 
tainsides,  China  has  overnight 
stepped  out  of  a  colorful  oriental 
remoteness  to  be  our  flrst-string 
teammate  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  East. 

"Holly's  Hotel" 

The  men  who  give  us  the  news 
of  China  live  at  the  Press  Hostel 
in  Chungking,  sometimes  called 
“Holly’s  Hotel,”  because  it  is 
Information  Vice-Minister  Hol- 
lington  K.  Tong’s  fatherly  care 
that  has  provided  this  home  for 
foreign  correspondents  in  the 
wartime  capital.  During  the 
Chxmgking  blitz  the  Press  Hostel 
was  bombed  and  hit  in  nineteen 
different  raids,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  impression — and  I  don’t 
think  it  was  exaggerated — that 
the  Japanese  didn’t  like  the 
place. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Press 
Hostel  in  April,  1942,  for  an  as¬ 
signment  as  a  radio  newscaster 
and  foreign  correspondent,  most 
of  the  men  were  living  in  hastily 
constructed  one-story  bamboo- 
and-mud  quarters  with  grass 
roofs  and  paper  windows.  But 
after  two  months  in  a  truck  driv¬ 
ing  up  over  the  Burma  Road 
from  Rangoon,  bucking  through 
traffic  jams  on  hairpin  moim- 
tain  roads  as  the  Chinese  5th 
and  6th  armies  swept  past  us 
towards  Mandalay,  even  this  im¬ 
provised  Press  Hostel  looked  as 
good  to  me  as  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria. 

With  the  cessation  of  bombing 
attacks  on  Chungking,  the  now 
remodelled  Hostel  boasts  four 
substantial  buildings,  three  of 
them  double  -  stori^,  arranged 
aroimd  a  quadrangle,  complete 
with  banana  grove  and  lawn. 

On  a  summer  evening,  after 
the  sun  has  made  its  last  hot  stab 
at  Chimgking’s  million,  a  group 
of  wilted  correspondents  emerge 
from  the  clack  of  typewriters  to 
sit  on  the  lawn  and  chew  the  fat 
about  China. 

Around  the  circle  on  one  of 
those  occasions  you  might  have 
seen  Brooks  Atkinson  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Teddy  White 
of  Time  and  Life,  Ernest  Hauser 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Sonia  Tomara  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Clyde  Farns¬ 
worth  of  AP,  Maurice  Votaw  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Floyd  Tay¬ 
lor  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  his  sparring  partner 
George  Grim  of  the  Chinese  In¬ 
ternational  Broadcasting  Station, 
both  of  v^om  are  helping 
“Holly”  Tong  on  Government 
publicity. 

Occasionally  there  was  an  on- 
the-wing  visitor — DeWitt  Mac¬ 
kenzie  of  AP,  or  Eric  Sevareid 
of  CBS,  just  back  from  his 
forced  parachute  jump  into  the 
Naga  head-hunting  area  of  north¬ 
ern  Burma. 

At  these  informal  press  gath¬ 
erings  bits  of  news  and  comment 


were  exchanged,  and  a  lot  « 
ideas  about  China  which  ir 
read  in  our  newspapori  w 
shape.  A  battery  of  witdZ 
censors  working  under  "RoUy 
Tong  sifted  these  opinions 
carefully,  so  that  some  of  thta 
never  made  the  column  ^ 
American  dailies.  For  nsu|,i 
news  and  views  about  Chha 
there  were  the  weekly  press  con¬ 
ferences  conducted  by  Govm- 
ment  and  military  spokesmen  it 
the  Ministry  of  Information. 

A  more  recent  addition  to  the 
Press  Hostel  family  has  bea 
the  four  American  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chinese-Goven- 
ment-sponsored  Graduate 
of  Journalism,  under  the  dine 
tion  of  Prof.  Harold  Cross  from 
Columbia  University,  Witt  i 
hand-picked  three  dozen  ChinfR 
students  —  among  them  several 
co-eds — this  school  aims  to  triln 
journalists  for  the  expandini 
press  demands  of  China. 

Some  of  the  students  may  find 
jobs  with  Chungking  diiiii 
chief  of  which  is  the  7a  Kuiif 
Pao,  whose  forthright  >  editorials 
on  everything  from  local  infla¬ 
tion  to  American  politics  are 
carefully  watched  by  the  for  I 
eign  correspondents.  Other  op-  j 
portunities  for  these  buddi^  j 
journalists  might  be  the  two  | 
English  newspapers  in  Chun|-  | 
king  (’both  of  which  use  the  j 
same  press,  hidden  deep  in  a  ] 
rocky  hillside  dugout),  toe  Na-  j 
tional  Herald,  and  the  Shanghai  ] 
Evening  Post  and  Mercury. 

Japan's  “Guest" 

The  latter  is  edited  by  Fritz  ; 
Opper,  who  was  brought  home  . 
on  the  Gripsholm  after  spend-  ■ 
ing  some  time  as  a  “guest”  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Shanghai,  and  who  went  ; 
back  to  China  last  year  to  take  : 
up  his  present  post  in  Chung-  ; 
king. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events 
a  Press  Hostel  resident  meets  a 
lot  of  people.  At  an  afternoon 
reception  on  the  lawn  of  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  H.  H.  Kung's 
home,  set  in  a  framework  of  dis¬ 
tant  mountains  fringing  Chung¬ 
king,  you  might  meet  the  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  and  the  Soong  sistos. 
On  another  occasion  it  would  be 
tea  with  Lord  Louis  Mountbat- 
ten  at  the  British  Ambassador's 
home,  or  a  conference  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Carton  de  Wiart  who  helped 
to  negotiate  the  Italian  armistice. 
Sometimes  an  American  visitor 
came  along — Lauchlin  Currie,  or 
Wendell  Willkie. 

Press  Hostellers  will  particu¬ 
larly  remember  the  time  when  ; 
Madame  Chiang  invited  us  to 
tea  in  her  home  to  hear  an  ac¬ 
count  of  her  trip  to  America.  As  j 
we  were  saying  goodbye  in  the 
garden  she  presented  us  with  . 
some  coffee  which  she  had 
brought  back  from  Brazil— a  - 
rare  treat  for  Chungkingitei 
who  used  to  pay  35  American,; 
dollars  a  tin  for  coffee,  prob¬ 
ably  more  now! 

Out  of  the  welter  of  fact  and 
fancy  about  China — ^heroic  rr 
sistance  through  seven  years  of 
war,  inflation,  blockade,  party 
government,  famine,  and  New  r 
Life  Movement  philosophy — the  j 
foreign  correspondent  is  hard  I 
put  to  it  to  interpret  that  vast  | 
(Continued  on  page  81)  j 
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IVIagic  bottle  rescues  flyer 


Gas-under-pressure  is  stored  in  small  Kidde  cylin¬ 
ders  on  rubber  rafts  that  keep  our  forced -down 
flyers  afloat.  Pilot  turns  a  valve  and  gas  expands 
450  times,  pouring  life-saving  buoyanc.y  into  raft 
in  three  seconds.  This  is  carbon  dioxide  —  the  gas 
that  puts  "fizz”  in  soda  pop! 


Gases-under-pressure,  harnessed  by 
Walter  Kidde  &  Company,  are 
serving  our  fighting  men  in  many 
ingenious  ways.  After  the  war 
they'll  serve  you.  Look  for  them! 


WALTER  KIDDE  &  CO.,  INC.,  140  Cedar  St.,  N.  T.  6,  N.  Y 


$352,650,000 
Of  War  Ads 
Placed  in  1943 

Washington,  June  6  —  War- 
theme  advertising  valued  at 
$352,650,000  appeared  in  the 
major  media  of  the  United 
States  in  1943,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  states  in  a  report 
which  suggests  expanding  spon¬ 
sored  advertising  to  point  out 
the  bene&ts  which  will  accrue 
from  continuing  the  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

“The  people,”  said  Corrie 
Cloyes  of  the  Department’s  pub¬ 
lications  unit,  “must  be  in¬ 
formed  and  made  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  system  and 
why  it  is  a  powerful  force  for 
social  good.  They  must  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  support  the  system. 
Advertisers,  having  grown  in 
stature  in  the  minds  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  are  the  logical  ones  to  take 
on  this  task. 

War  Thamae  Rrst 

“They  must  do  this  without 
lessening  their  support  of  war- 
theme  campaigns,  which  must 
always  come  first.  But  they 
must  do  this  additional  Job, 
nonetheless,  so  that  the  war  we 
are  now  waging  will  not  have 
been  fought  in  vain.” 

Contrasted  with  the  $352,650,- 
000  in  advertising  purchased  or 
donated  by  media  (exclusive  of 
copy  in  such  publications  as 
labor,  religious,  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  topping  newspapers, 
programs,  annuals  and  house  or¬ 
gans),  was  the  $2,250,000  used 
in  World  War  I  campaigns, 
$1,594,000  of  it  after  the  Armis¬ 
tice. 

Giving  major  credit  to  the 
War  Advertising  Council  and  its 
afiiliated  committees,  the  De¬ 
partment  released  the  following 
breakdown  of  principal  home 
front  campaigns: 

War  Bonds,  $88,840,590;  food, 
$46,586,794;  conservation,  $38,- 
927,109;  armed  services,  $30,835,- 
335;  manpower,  $21,633,792;  anti¬ 
inflation,  $11,304,864;  National 
War  Fund,  $10,899,591;  Red 
Cross,  $10,616,014;  don’t  travel, 
$8,802,898;  civilian  services, 
$392,828;  housing,  $182,675;  for¬ 
est  fire  prevention,  $127,824; 
miscellaneous  (war  themes  not 
included  above,  as  well  as  ads 
containing  multiple  war 
themes),  $53,920,435.  Ilie  re¬ 
maining  seven  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  expenditure  falls  into 
categories  which  does  not  per¬ 
mit  a  break-down  in  specific 
campaign  themes. 

Campaigns  &  Accounts 

UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  CO.  announces  the  re¬ 
lease  of  a  test  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  dailies,  featuring  its 
civilian  overseas  life  insurance 
coverage  plan,  similar  to  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Life  Insurance  for 
the  armed  forces.  A  direct  mail 
message  will  be  tied  in,  an¬ 
nouncing  to  government  person¬ 
nel  hea^  that  the  facilities  of 
the  Washington  civilian  over¬ 
seas  underwriting  department 


are  available  to  employes  con¬ 
templating  working  or  traveling 
abroad.  Alley  &  Richards  is  the 
agency. 

Moxnc  Beverages’  new  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  featuring  600- 
llne  insertions  in  New  England 
papers,  will  run  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  cartoon-type  ads 
scheduled  are  being  blown  up 
for  dealer  display. 

Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  advertising  agent  for  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Hirshon  -  Garfield,  Inc.,  will 
handle  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Monroe  Athletic 
Products  Co.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Climatic  RAinweax  Co.  has 
appointed  Morton  Freund  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  to  handle  its 
accoiut. 

SiMONDS  aero  accessories,  air¬ 
craft  and  industrial  equipment 
has  given  its  accxnint  to  Burke 
Dowling  Adams,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Oakleigh  R  Frendi  k  Asso¬ 
ciates  will  handle  Midcontinent 
An  Lines  or  Kansas  Citt. 

“Add  Health  to  Breakfast”  is 
the  theme  of  the  Sunkist  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  running  in  451 
daily  newspapers  in  324  United 
States  and  Cwadian  cities.  ’The 
campaign,  which  will  cxintlnue 
for  four  months,  includes  full- 
color  pages  in  16  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements,  40  color  pages  in  ten 
magazines  and  caitiboard  and 
subway  posters  in  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Valuable  assistance  to  de¬ 
mobilized  war  veterans  is  ren¬ 
dered  through  new  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  New  England  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  placed 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  Head¬ 
lined  “Where  Do  I  Go  from 
Here?”  the  copy  tells  of  a  folder 
“Information  for  Demobilized 
Veterans,”  which  may  be  had  on 
request,  and  also  carries  a  spe¬ 
cial  message  to  mayors  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  telling  how  they  can 
assist. 

The  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Re¬ 
former  has  appointed  Gilman, 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman  as  its  national 
representatives. 

DuMont  Television  Studio’s 
half-page  ad  which  appeared  in 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  this 
week  was  run  to  correct  false 
impressions  about  the  television 
industry.  If  officials  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  feel  the  ad  accomplishes 
this  purpose,  it  will  be  scheduled 
in  other  metropolitan  papers. 
Buchanan  &  Co.  is  the  agency. 

Richardson  Boat  Co.,  Inc., 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  builder 
of  light  cruisers,  has  appointed 
J.  M.  'Tathes,  Inc.,  to  handle  its 
advertising  and  public  relations. 

Andrew  Geyer,  Inc.,  has 
named  Royal  &  de  Guzman  as 
promotion  and  public  relations 
counsel. 

The  Blue  Network  has  re¬ 
leased  the  fifth  of  a  series  of 
promotion  advertisements.  The 
campaign  is  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  and  national 
magazines.  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell  is  the  agency. 

Caribe  Motors  Corp.,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  distributor  of 
Genoral  Motors  motor  cars  and 
trucks  and  of  Fruehauf  Trailers, 


has  appointed  the  San  Juan  of¬ 
fice  of  McCann-Erickson  to  place 
its  advertising  in  newspapers 
and  radio. 

G.  Barr  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  Hill  Blackett  &  Co.  to 
direct  advertising  on  its  line  of 
nationally  distributed  cosmetics 
and  pharaaceutlcals. 

Ross  Advertising  Service  has 
been  appointed  advertising 
agent  for  the  following  ac¬ 
counts:  Stolze  Lumber  Co., 
Wood  River,  Ill.,  using  newspa¬ 
per,  radio,  and  direct  mail. 
Magic  Food  Products  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  promoting  “Magic  Dip,”  a 
new  all-purpose  prepared  bread¬ 
ing,  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
newspapers  in  July. 

The  Segcerman  Nixon  Corp., 
sole  U.  S.  distributors  for  Oliver 
Rum — ^new  products  of  Licoreria 
Roses,  Inc.,  Arecibo,  Puerto 
Rico,  to  Erwin,  Wasey  k  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  Initial  distribution 
in  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
market  will  begin  in  July. 

In  a  paid  space  annoimcement 
comparable  to  the  one  announc- 
iM  the  suspension  of  enlistments 
(E&P,  April  1,  p.  56)  the  Army 
Am  Forces  reported  in  every 
daily  newspaper  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  that  as  of  June  1  young 
men  of  17  may  again  Join  the 
Air  Corps  Enlisted  Reserve. 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc., 
places  the  account. 

New  York  department  stores 
have  already  begun  their  Fifth 
War  Loan  promotion.  Among 
the  ads  published  in  newspapers 
this  week  was  one  sponsored  by 
Arnold  Constable  in  which  the 
department  store  offered  to 
match  the  bond  sales  of  New 
York  City  school  students  up  to 
two  million  dollars.  A  Bond 
Rally  featuring  theatrical  talent 
opened  this  particular  drive  on 
D-Day. 

McCann-Erickson’s  office  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  Organizacao  Financeira  Am¬ 
aral  Ltda.,  financial  advisers, 
and  plans  call  for  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

Axel  Brothers,  New  York  dia¬ 
mond  importers  and  jewelry 
manufacturers,  has  named  Bass 
Luckoff,  Inc.,  Detroit,  to  handle 
its  advertising.  Louis  Luckoff  is 
account  executive. 

Thirty-five  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Arizona  and  Nevada,  and 
one  magazine  have  been  selected 
to  carry  the  1944  advertising 
featuring  Treesweet,  a  citrus 
brand,  it  was  announced  in 
Phoenix  by  the  Desert  Grape¬ 
fruit  Industry  Committee,  Inc. 

■ 

Carolina  Ad  Men  Elect 

James  Kelley,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News-Record,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Carolines  Classified  Advertising 
Association.  Ken  Harrington  of 
the  Columbia  (S.  C. )  Record  is 
vice-president  and  Beulah  Robe¬ 
son  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C. ) 
Herald-Journal  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

■ 

Agency  Changes  Nome 

Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  has  chang^  its 
name  to  Alfred  J.  Silbmteln- 
Bert  Goldsmith,  Inc. 


rickson  to  place  Among  Adveitisinq  Folk 
in  newspapers  continued  /rom^g,S 

.,  Chicago,  has  named  space  buyer  for  Dusn* 
iackett  &  Co.  to  Jones  Co.  He  has  been 
[  on  its  line  of  nected  for  the  last  nine  vm*, 
»uted  cosmetics  with  Marschalk  and  Pratt 

he  was  associate  buyer  of  iQ 
ng  Service  has  media. 

1  advertising  William  B.  Hill,  for  the  put 
following  ac-  seven  years  Iowa  representattv* 
Lumber  Co.,  for  the  R.  J.  Potts,  Calkins  sM 
using  newspa-  Holden  advertising  agency  of 
1  direct  mail.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  resigned 
iDucTs  Co.,  St.  to  become  assistant  manager  and 
“Magic  Dip,”  a  account  executive  with  the  Kan- 
irepared  bread-  sas  City  office  of  Compton  Ad- 
ind  Kansas  City  vertising,  Inc. 
ly.  Marguerite  Roberts  Johmsor, 

i  Nixon  Corp.,  formerly  with  the  Oswald  Ad- 
itors  for  Oliver  vertising  Agency.  Inc.,  Philadel- 
cts  of  Licoreria  Phla>  luu  formed  an  agency  un- 
recibo,  Puerto  der  the  name  of  M.  R.  Johnson 
Wasey  k  Com-  Advertising  Agency  at  2041  Rit- 
lal  distribution  tenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia. 
;tan  New  York  D.  C.  Miner,  E.  F.  Houghton 
1  in  July.  Co.,  has  been  elected  president 

annoimcement  of  the  National  Industrial  Ad- 
e  one  announc-  vertisers  Assn.,  Philadelphia. 

1  of  enlistments  Frank  P.  Buck,  formerly  with 
56)  the  Army  Atherton  &  Currier,  has  joined 
>rted  in  every  the  copy  staff  of  Dancer-Fiti- 
of  general  dr-  gerald-Sample. 
if  Jime  1  young  Dudly  E.  Parsons  has  been 
apin  ^in  the  elected  vice-president  of  Wil- 
f®  M  liam  E.  Budge’s  Sons,  advertis- 

St  Newell,  Inc.,  public  relations  printers,  and 
will  assume  the  duties  of  gen- 
tartment  stores  eral  manager, 
fun  their  Fifth  Beatrice  Lindner  Katz,  for- 
°fn°newsDMers  William  Esty  &  Co. 

li^whic^the 
e  offered  to 

sales  of  New  Townsend,  who  tor- 

students  up  to  merly  operated  his  own  agency, 
tars.  A  Bond  been  named  manager  of  the 

heatrical  talent  »^ew  Washington  office  of  J.  M. 
icular  drive  on  Hickerson. 

Hardie  Frieberg,  formerly 
ion’s  office  in  publicity  director  of  Arma  Ck)rp., 

I,  has  been  ap-  becomes  account  executive  for 
the  advertising  David  C.  Alber  Associates. 
^iNANCEiRA  Am-  Lloyd  W.  Dunn,  formerly  with 
incial  advisers,  McGraw-HiU,  has  been  ap- 
for  the  use  of  pointed  vice-president  of  Rick- 
tising.  ard  &  Co.  while  J.  L.  Bradlet, 

,  New  York  dia-  previously  with  U.  S.  Steel  be- 
and  jewelry  comes  assistant  to  the  president 
as  named  Bass  of  Rickard  &  Co. 
troit,  to  handle  Charles  Purdy,  formerly  copy 
jouis  Luckoff  is  executive  for  Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
5-  son,  is  now  copy  and  radio  ex- 

spapers  in  Cali-  ecutive  for  Ferry-Hanly. 
nd  Nevada,  and  John  L.  Cobbs,  Jr.,  formerly 
^e  been  selected  with  Arthur  Kudner,  becomes 
>44  advertising  account  executive  at  Benton  & 
veet,  a  citrus  Bowles  for  the  Can  Manufactur- 
announced  in  ers  Institute. 

Desert  Grape-  Martin  Fritz  has  been  made 
lOMMiTTEE,  Inc.  assistant  to  George  Pearson  in 
the  media  department  of  J.  Wal- 
kAon  Pier**  ter  Thompson  Company’s  Chi- 
1  -c  J  J  *cago  office.  He  was  formerly 
advertising  representative  and 
of  the  Greens-  succeeded  in  that  post  by 
Fred  H.  Gray. 

-  Charles  E.  Coe  has  joined 
i®d  Advertising  verne  Burnett,  public  relations 
'  i  counsel,  to  handle  plans  and 

n'  1  contact.  Other  additions  are: 

d  ^uian  Kobe-  huqo  Parton,  head  of  creative 
anburg  (S.  C.)  q  MacConachb, 

5  secretary  and  ^iter  and  cartoonist;  Eleanor 
Troy  Williams,  public  relations 
mT  director,  and  Adria  Aldrich. 

ngOS  IMOinO  William  E.  Steers  has  been 
rstein,  Inc.,  New  named  director  of  all  media  and 
as  changed  its  secretary  of  the  news  agency, 

J.  Silberstein-  Doherty,  Clifford  and  Shefield, 

Inc.  Inc. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


The  last  far  on  the  shelf! 


“This  hasn’t  been  an  easy  year  for 
anybody.  But  it’s  been  some  easier  for 
us  because  of  the  things  we  raised  and 
put  up  last  summer.  .  .  .  Working  to¬ 
gether  was  fun  and  we  lived  better  all 
winter.  I’m  glad  we’ve  got  an  even 
bigger  garden  now.” 

•  •  • 

When  Americans  really  buckle  down 
to  do  a  job,  they  generally  get  results 
that  surprise  everybody  —  including 
themselves ! 

Last  year’s  gardens  are  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  Some  20  million  families  tilled 
about  4  million  acres  of  ground  and 
harvested  8  million  tons  of  food.  They 
whittled  down  the  country’s  total  food 


bill  by  at  least  $1,250,000,000  — an 
average  of  $62.50  a  family. 

Though  our  national  diet  was  limited, 
think  how  much  worse  it  would  have 
been  without  this  home-grown  help! 
And  for  1944,  the  need  is  even  greater. 
Resen'^e  stocks  must  be  replaced.  Our 
armed  forces  and  the  peoples  of  freed 
lands  call  for  more  food. 

But  if  the  need  is  greater,  so  is  the 
opportunity.  Seeds,  tools  and  fertil¬ 
izer  are  more  plentiful.  Experience 
gained  last  year  will  make  this  year’s 
gardens  more  productive.  And  Uncle 
Sam  expects  several  million  more 
families  to  learn  the  satisfaction  of 
growing  and  eating  their  own  food. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 
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JUST  a  Newsstand  ?  No. 

It  is  a  battleground. 

In  this  tiny  territory  rival  publications  fight  for 
the  attention  of  the  public.  From  left  to  right 
you  can  find  all  shades  of  political  and  social 
opinion,  freely  expressed.  And  because  of  this 
a  newsstand  is  more  than  just  a  convenience 
in  the  life  of  an  American  town. 

It  is  a  front  line. 

There  is  another  battle  going  on  around  a 
newsstand,  more  far-reaching  than  the  com¬ 


petitive  rivalry  of  paper  against  paper,  mag¬ 
azine  against  magazine.  For  there  are  always 
people — yes,  even  here — who  dislike  to  see 
opinions  freely  expressed... and  who  attempt 
to  bring  all  sorts  of  restraining  pressures  on 
those  who  champion  the  Press's  freedom. 

But  those  who  write  and  print  and  publish  the 
free  opinions  of  America,  they  see  a  threat  to 
that  freedom  as  a  threat  to  all  freedoms,  and 
vigilantly  hold  back  pressure-wielders  from 
closing  in  on  the  newsstand. 

For  the  newsstand  is  freedom's  front  line. 


INTERTYPE 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  17M  TIMES  TOWEB  •  NEW  YOlX  •  42ND  STBEET  AND  BBOADWAY 


Post-Ular  Equipment  Orders 
rotal  Over  $55,000,000 


E.  &  P.  Survey  Detans  Type 
Of  Material  Needed  by  Dailies 

By  Gmorge  A.  Brandmbnrg 


U.  S.  DAILY  newspapers  will 
be  in  the  market  for  post- 
mr  mechanical  equipment,  ag- 
fiegating  an  estimated  dollar 
nlue  of  more  than  $55,000,000, 
Mcording  to  an  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  survey  among  large  and 
■nail  dailies  from  coast  to  coast. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
mry  daily  newspaper  in  the 
U.  S.  to  determine  the  amount 
ind  type  of  machinery  that  will 
have  to  be  replaced  after  the 
war.  A  total  of  470  replies  were 
received,  representing  26.78%  of 
the  1,755  dailies  in  U.  S. 

May  Spend  $60,000,000 
On  the  basis  of  the  470  re¬ 
turned  questionnaires,  represent¬ 
ing  a  fair  cross  section  of  both 
metropolitan  and  medium  size 
dailies,  total  equipment  needs 
for  this  group  amount  to  an  es¬ 
timated  dollar  value  of  $14,404,- 
SSO  among  the  items  listed  on 
the  questionnaire.  In  addition, 
this  group  reported  miscellane¬ 
ous  equipment  needs,  amoimting 
to  $178,600. 

Granting  that  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  an  estimated  dollar 
value  on  many  major  types  of 
equipment,  including  presses, 
color  units,  photo-engraving  and 
stereotyping  equipment  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  at  least  $15,000,- 
000  worth  of  new  machinery  is 
included  among  the  papers  who 
replied. 

From  the  replies,  representing 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
1,755  U.  S.  dailies,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  American  daily 
newspapers  will  spend  at  least 
between  $55,000,000  and  $60,- 
000,000  in  replacing  machinery 
in  the  immediate  post-war  pe¬ 
riod. 

Big  Backlog  of  Orders 

Regardless  of  the  dollar 
amount  involved,  the  survey 
clearly  indicates  that  equipment 
manufacturers  are  confronted 
with  a  huge  backlog  of  orders 
awaiting  their  changeover  to 
non-war  production.  Only  48 
papers  reported  they  were  not 
planing  to  buy  any  new  equip¬ 


ment  immediately  after  the  war. 

Several  metropolitan  papers 
reported  large  orders  for  press 
equipment,  including  color  at¬ 
tachments  and  new  color-roto 
press  units.  In  another  group 
were  those  who  said  they  were 
not  contemplating  color,  but  if 
the  demand  for  color  on  the 
part  of  advertisers  warranted  it, 
they  would  probably  be  in  the 
market  for  color  equipment. 

Weald  Buy  New  faveafiona 

The  publisher  of  one  non¬ 
metropolitan  daily  offered  the 
following  comment  as  to  why  he 
could  not  answer  the  question¬ 
naire: 

“We  do  not  know  what  our 
requirements  will  be  nor  what 
the  type  of  equipment  will  be 
which  will  be  brought  out  in  the 
post-war  era.  We  only  know 
this,  that  if  completely  new  and 
modern  printing  equipment  is 
produced,  we  would  completely 
re-equip  our  plant  from  front 
door  to  back  door  and  in  all 
probability  would  junk  our  en¬ 
tire  mechanical  set-up.” 

In  arriving  at  the  number  of 
units  to  be  replaced  and  the 
estimated  dollar  value  expected 
to  be  spent  by  classification,  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  question¬ 
naire  asked: 

“If  the  war  should  end  in 
January,  1946,  and  thereby  make 
available  new  equipment  for 
your  plant  shortly  thereafter, 
what  machinery  do  you  feel  you 
will  have  to  buy?”  (The  date 
was  a  purely  arbitrary  selection 
—Ed.) 

Type$ettlag  Macklaet  Lead 

While  press  equipment  heads 
the  list  in  estimated  dollars  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  spent,  typesetting 
machines  are  the  “No.  1”  item 
on  most  newspaper  order  lists, 
judging  from  replies  received. 
Among  the  papers  replying,  a 
total  of  584  typesetting  machines 
were  mentioned,  at  an  estimated 
dollar  value  of  $3,229,250. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  on 
the  totals,  by  classification,  of 
the  major  items  of  equipment  to 


be  purchased  by  the  470  daily 
papers  who  replied  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire: 


Est.  D(J* 
lar  Value 

Number  of  Expecteil  to 


Type  of  Units  To  Be  be  spent  by 

Kquipment  Keplaced 

Oassiheation 

Press  (Rotary).... 

274 

$8,686,200 

Press  (Flatbed)... 

39 

440,000 

Typesetting  Machs. 

584 

3.229,250 

Other  Cast.  .Machs. 

87 

202,825 

Proof  Presses . 

125 

100,600 

Saws  . 

193 

79,270 

Routers  . 

73 

50.840 

Stereotype  . 

116 

567,115 

Photo- Enuravintf*  .. 

— 

167,075 

Scorchers . 

68 

91.635 

Rolling  in  Machs. . 

28 

71,900 

Turtles  . 

487 

48,330 

Stones  . 

68 

22,800 

Miters  . 

31 

8,640 

Type  Faces  . 

— 

105,350 

Cabinets  . 

108 

21,235 

Addresing  and 

Mailing  Machines 

93 

143,760 

Conveyors . 

38 

1-W,7S0 

Folders  . 

30 

158,600 

-Melting  Pots  .... 

60 

65,175 

Totals  . 2,502 

$14,404,350 

*Includes  14  complete  photo-engraving 
units,  plus  etchers,  cameras,  dryers  and 
miscellaneous  equipment. 

New  Balldlegs  Flaeeed 

It  is  to  be  granted  that  the 
above  types  of  equipment  are 
by  no  means  all-inclusive.  Many 
other  items  could  have  been  in¬ 
cluded,  but  for  purposes  of  this 
survey,  only  20  specific  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  items  were 
listed  on  the  questionnaire.  For 
instance,  press  blankets  and 
rollers  were  not  included,  both 
representing  major  expenditures 
in  the  aggregate.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  replaced  more  fre¬ 
quently  because  of  wear  than 
are  some  other  items. 

While  the  questionnaire  dealt 
exclusively  with  mechanical 
equipment,  the  survey  revealed 
that  two  newspapers,  at  least, 
are  contemplating  new  build¬ 
ings.  In  one  case  the  building 
will  include  a  new  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tion  and  in  the  other  instance, 
will  involve  new  press  equip¬ 
ment.  Another  paper  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  a  new  warehouse 
to  store  200  cars  of  newsprint. 

Equipment  manufacturers  need 
not  depend  entirely  upon  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  for  post-war 
orders,  judging  from  the  amount 
of  new  equipment  contemplated 
by  newspapers  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  brackets  under  50,000.  Type¬ 
setting  machines,  for  instance, 
seem  to  be  in  universal  demand 
from  the  smallest  dailies  on  up. 
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Among  the  larger  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  some  handsome  orders 
awaiting  printing  equipment 
manufacturers,  most  of  whom 
are  now  engaged  in  war  work. 
One  large  metropolitan  daily  is 
planning  to  spend  $2,000,000  for 
post-war  equipment.  Included 
in  the  list  of  equipment  planned 
for  purchase  are  35  roto  press 
units,  six  units  of  rotary  press 
equipment,  10  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  several  cameras,  four 
scorchers,  four  addressing  and 
mailing  machines  and  three  con¬ 
veyors. 

Waefs  New  Frets 

Another  paper  of  less  than 
200,000  circulation  is  planning  a 
total  expenditure  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $1,000,000  for  a  new 
press,  consisting  of  12  imits  with 
added  color  cylinders,  three 
double  folders,  reels,  tensions 
and  pasters,  together  with  such 
necessary  equipment  as  will  be 
needed  to  modernize  the  plant. 

One  newspaper  in  the  250-300,- 
000  circulation  bracket,  plans  to 
install  21  rotary  press  units, 
amounting  to  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,000,000,  plus  folders,  total¬ 
ing  $100,000;  along  with  two  di¬ 
rect  pressure  machines  and  other 
stereotyping  equipment,  esti¬ 
mated  at  $90,000. 

Another  paper  of  less  than 
200,000  circulation  is  planning  on 
new  press  equipment,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $500,000,  with  additional 
machinery,  including  15  typewt- 
ting  machines,  photo-engraving 
equipment,  addressing  and  mail¬ 
ing  machines,  bringing  the  total 
estimated  expenditure  to  $1,000,- 
000. 

Smaller  Papers  la  Market 

Papers  under  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  are  also  planning  to  replace 
or  add  press  units,  purchase  new 
typesetting  machines  and  buy  a 
variety  of  machinery  necessary 
to  keep  their  plants  modernized. 
New  type  faces  are  included 
among  the  items  contemplated 
for  post-war  purchase. 

While  some  papers  reported 
they  have  been  able  to  secure 
priority  for  necessary  replace¬ 
ments,  not  all  are  sure  they  will 
be  permitted  to  purchase  any 
additional  replacements  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  next  year  or 
two.  If  they  are,  these  papers 
do  not  believe  further  major 
purchases  will  be  necessary  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

One  thing  is  certain,  when  the 
war  is  over  and  newspaper 
equipment  manufacturers  are 
released  from  their  present  war 
contracts,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  tremendous  amount  of  news¬ 
paper  machinery  that  will  be  re¬ 
placed.  The  Editor  &  Publisher 
survey  did  not  include  the  week¬ 
ly  field,  where  there  is,  no 
doubt,  need  for  new  equipment 
to  replace  obsolete  machinery 
among  the  nation’s  10,000  week¬ 
lies. 

Another  factor  to  be  consid- 
( Continued  on  page  70) 
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ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
hi  Slatler,  Cleveland,  June  12-14 

Sessions  on  Mailroom,  Press,  Composing, 
Stereotyping,  Engraving,  and  Color 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper .  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel,  Cleveland,  June  12-14. 
This  is  a  resumption  of  the  an¬ 
nual  ANPA  meetings,  last  year’s 
having  been  conducted  by  mail 
to  comply  with  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Transportation  request  to 
eliminate  conventions  to  ease 
demand  on  transportation. 

The  conference  program  calls 
for  morning,  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  sessions  on  the  first  two 
days.  Attending  delegates  will 
hear  discussions  on  problems  in¬ 
volving  the  composing  room, 
stereotyping  department,  press 
room,  mail  room,  engraving  and 
photography,  and  advertising 
and  color  printing. 

One  of  the  features  planned 
is  a  trip  to  General  Electric 
Company's  headquarters  at  Nela 
Park  for  an  address  on  lighting 
and  its  application  to  printing 
problems. 

A  General  Electric  represen¬ 
tative  will  also  discuss  the 
“Application  of  Electronics  to 
Printing”  at  the  opening  session. 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  president 
of  the  ANPA,  and  David  B.  Fell, 
chief,  printing  machinery  sec¬ 
tion,  WPB,  will  also  address  the 
opening  session. 

The  conference  program 
points  out  that  any  person  may 
offer  for  discussion  any  subject 
or  topic  not  listed,  “but  it  should 
be  understood  that  discussion  of 
labor  matters  is  not  allowed  at 
these  conferences,”  it  is  stated. 

Chairman  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  committee  is  A.  H. 
Bums,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  will  open  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Other  members  are: 

John  L.  Blake.  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers;  John  A.  Burke, 
Gannett  Newspapers.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  T.  A.  Corcoran.  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Times; 
Worth  C.  Coutney,  Toledo  Blade; 
Edwin  H.  Evers,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  L.  J.  Griner,  Chicago 
Sun;  M.  A.  Hagan,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  John  W.  Park.  Chicago 
Tribune;  C.  H.  Ruth.  Washing¬ 
ton  ( D.  C. )  Star;  J.  J.  Shea, 
Hearst  Newspapers.  New  York; 
W.  E.  Wines,  AHPA  manager. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  will  have 
an  exhibit  of  color  prints  at  the 
conference.  There  will  be  a 
display  of  nine-column  classified 
pages  and  also  of  newspapers 
showing  various  methods  of  con¬ 
serving  newsprint  by  changes  in 
typography.  There  will  be  no 
exhibits  of  machinery. 

The  Conference  program  fol¬ 
lows  in  full  with  all  sessions  un¬ 
less  otherwise  specified  in  Eu¬ 
clid  Room: 

MONDAY,  JUNE  12,  10  a.m. 

OPENING  SESSION 

A.  H.  Bums,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Chairman. 

Addrect  of  Welcome,  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 

Address,  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Presi¬ 
dent,  ANPA. 


Address,  David  B.  Fell,  Chief,  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  .Section,  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board. 

Introduced  by  L.  .\.  Link.  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  Clerelatid  hlain  Dealer. 

Applications  of  Electronics  to  Print¬ 
ing,  Ceneral  Electric  Co. 

MONDAY.  JUNE  12,  2  pm. 

CO.MPOSING  ROOM  SESSION 

.lohn  A.  Burke,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Chairman. 

.Metals,  Materials  and  Processes  Af¬ 
fecting  Future  of  Typesetting  Ma¬ 
chines,  H.  K.  Freund.  Chief  Engineer, 
Intertype  Corp. 

.Meeting  the  Maintenance  Problem, 
Harry  L.  Gage.  Vice-President,  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co. 

Maintaining  the  Supplies  Inventory, 
B.  F.  Garrity,  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Hartford  Times. 

Topics: 

1.  I  low  many  feel  that  reading 
matter  appears  too  close  to  the  col¬ 
umn  rule? 

2.  How  many  allow  fewer  words 
per  line  in  classified  ads  so  as  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  many  unpaid-for  short  lines  at 
the  ends  of  ads? 

3.  How  many  ration  advertising 
s|»ace?  How  many  limit  the  size  of  ads? 

4.  How  many  give  preference  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  get  copy  in  first  ? 

5.  Has  anyone  a  work.ible  system  of 
controlling  editorial  copy  and  of  know¬ 
ing  at  all  times  the  amount  of  copy 
already  in  the  composing  room? 

6.  What  effect  has  late  news  copy 
on  your  composing  room? 

7.  How  many  indent  reading  matter 
lines  to  provide  white  space  next  to 
column  rules?  How  is  this  done? 

8.  What  can  be  done  to  make  these 
conferences  more  helpful  to  composing 
room  executives? 


MONDAY,  JUNE  12,  8  p.m. 

GENEgAi.  Electeic  Auditoeium 
NELA  PARK 

Address  on  Lighting — Its  Application 
to  Photo-engraving,  Composing  Room, 
and  Press  Room,  Representative  of 
General  Electric  Co. 

Inspection  of  Exhibits — light  refresh¬ 
ments. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  13,  9:30  a.m. 
Euclid  Room 

STEREOTYPE  SESSION 

L.  J.  Griner,  Chicago  Sun,  Chairman. 

Dry  Mat  Shrinkage,  Victor  E.  Fish- 
burn,  Vice-President,  Burgess  Cellu¬ 
lose  Co. 

A  Stereotyper’s  Thoughts  on  Post-war 
Developments,  George  H.  Fuller,  Stereo¬ 
type  Superintendent,  Cleveland  Press. 

Newspaper  Stereotyping  and  Its  Fu¬ 
ture  Possibilities,  Joseph  D.  Goggins, 
District  Manager,  The  Merely  Co. 

Topics; 

1.  How  much  change  in  procedure 
has  been  necessary  to  get  H-inch  to 
^-inch  mat  shrinkage?  Has  it  slowed 
production  ? 

2.  Has  any  shop  experimented  to 
determine  the  minimum  vacuum  iiossible 
on  a  Sta-Hi  machine  for  11/16-inch  to 
44-inch  shrinkage,  and  still  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  forming? 

3.  Has  it  been  necessary  to  preheat 
mats  before  final  forming  in  the  Sta-Hi 
to  obtain  11/16-inch  to  44-inch  shrink¬ 
age?  If  so,  has  this  created  any  other 
problems  ? 

4.  Has  anyone  worked  out  any 
method  of  cooling  a  plate  so  that 
distortion  will  l>e  minimized? 

5.  How  uniform  is  the  thickness  of 
your  plates?  What  is  the  maximum 
variation  between  face  of  ribs  and  print¬ 
ing  surface? 

6.  How  can  the  temperature  of  the 
molten  metal  be  measured  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  entering  the  casting  box? 

7.  Does  the  coating  on  a  stereo¬ 
type  mat  have  any  value  other  than 
acting  as  a  release  agent  for  the  metal  ? 

8.  If  the  coating  does  not  affect  the 
face  of  the  plate,  how  can  the  printing 
surface  of  the  plate  be  improved? 

9.  Now  that  color  mats  are  coming 
in  two  and  three  parts  to  make  a  whole 
page,  what  is  the  best  way  to  handle 
them? 


Favors  Research  Laboratory  to 
Study  Technical  Developments 

Ward  Mayborn  Suggests  Newspapers 
Sponsor  Research  Department 


“IS  IT  not  high  time  that  the 

newspapers  get  busy  and  em¬ 
ploy  science  on  a  broad  over-all 
plan  to  meet 
other  media 
competition  in 
the  post  -  war 
period?” 

With  this 
challenging 
question.  Ward 
C.  Mayborn, 
newspaper  con¬ 
sultant  with 
more  than  25 
years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  various 
phases  of  news-  Ward  Mayborn 
paper  manage¬ 
ment,  suggests  that  a  practical 
approach  to  the  problem  would 
be  the  creation  of  a  research 
laboratory  to  explore  and  study 
the  technical  aspects  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“For  some  time  I  have  been 
thinking  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  should  in  some  manner 
work  out  a  pian  for  setting  up 


a  research  department  in  size 
and  keeping  with  the  importance 
of  the  industry,”  said  Mr.  May¬ 
born  in  an  interview  with  Editor 
&  Publisher.  “It  should  be 
manned  by  a  staff  of  scientists 
and  technicians  who  would  have 
a  free  scope  in  exploring  and 
studying  the  whole  technical 
side  of  our  business.” 

Mr.  Mayborn  is  not  prepared 
to  state  just  how  such  a  labor¬ 
atory  should  be  established, 
whether  by  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers  working  collectively  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  industry, 
or  by  newspapers  generally  in 
joint  cooperation  with  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers.  He  does 
believe,  however,  that  now  is  the 
time  for  newspaper  publishers 
to  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  establishment  of  a  construc¬ 
tive  research  program,  employ¬ 
ing  the  best  technical  skills 
available. 

“I  do  not  believe  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  any  one  publisher 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


10.  What  methods  have  been  am)  ^ 

minimize  or  eliminate  diitortioa  !! 
moulding?  * 

11.  Gadgets  or  new  ideas. 

12.  New  equipment. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  13,  2  p« 
PRESSROOM  SESSION 

.\.  H.  Burns,  New  York  H«nM 
Tribune,  Chairman. 

Motion  Picture  Films  of  Paper  Haai 
ling  Operations,  C.  11.  Ruth,  Superij. 
tendent,  Washington  Star,  Elwell-Parka 
Electric  Co. 

Topics : 

30-Pound  Newsprint. 

Use  of  Chrome  I’lating  to  Prolong  Life 
of  Parts. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  13,  8:15  pm, 
■MAILROO.M  SESSION 

T.  A.  Corcoran,  Louisville  Courier. 
Journal,  Chairman. 

Mailroom  Layout,  H.  M.  Jampol, 
The  Jampol  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Topics: 

1.  The  Wallace-Star  baler  for  wire 
tying  newspaper  bundles. 

2.  New  developments  in  mailroon 
equipment. 

3.  Mailroom  supplies  —  Wrapping 

paper;  Twine;  Wire;  Miscellaneooi  ' 
items.  t  I 

4.  Experience  with  women  in  the 
mailroom. 

5.  Mechanical  counting  of  papen 
delivered  to  mailroom. 

6.  Wire-tying  machines. 

7.  Handling  single-wraps  by  machine. 

8.  Stencil  and  galley  room  improrc- 
ments. 

9.  Outlook  for  maintenance  and  re 
pair  parts. 

10.  Inserting  machines. 

11.  Conveyors  and  their  application 
to  the  mailroom. 

12.  Mailing  machines. 

13.  Systems  of  handling  papers  in 
mailroom  and  on  loading  platform. 

14.  Maintenance  of  delivery  trucks. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14.  9:30  am. 
ENGRAVING,  ART  and  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY  SESSION 

Maurice  A.  Hagan,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Chairman. 

What  Should  We  Expect  From  a  Color 
Print?  Harris  B.  Tuttle,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co. 

Making  Color  Plates  for  Newspaper 
Printing,  Jack  Kelt,  Mallinckrodt  Chem¬ 
ical  Works. 

Past,  Present  and  Future  of  News¬ 
paper  Art,  Port  Saylor,  Art  Director, 
Cleveland  Press. 

The  Photocast  Process,  C.  W.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Experience  with  the  Kromolite 
Process,  Stanley  Meyers,  Art  Director, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Experience  with  the  Fluorographic 
Process,  VV'alter  S.  Marx,  Jr.,  Printing 
Arts  Research  Laboratories,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Cal.,  and  George  H.  Wiley,  En¬ 
graving  Superintendent,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal-Herald. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14.  2  p.m. 

ADVERTISING  AND  COLOR 
PRINTING  SESSION 

John  W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chairman. 

“Bac-Etch”  Plates  for  National  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Harry  Gibson,  Joseph  J. 
Reilly  Co.,  New  York. 

Topics: 

1.  Discussion  of  requirements  for  a 
good  zinc  or  electrotype  for  newspaper 
advertising. 

2.  Discussion  of  proofs. 

3.  Discussion  of  sizes  of  one-third  and 
one-half  page  comic  plates. 

Mirovilch  lo  S.  A. 

Eugene  B.  Mirovitch,  Linotype 
vice-president  for  Latin- America, 
has  left  New  York  City  for  a 
six-months’  trip  to  Mexico,  toe 
West  Indies  and  all  the  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America. 


EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER  for  Jaae  10.  1944 


HATS  OFF! 

to  the 

American  pressmen 


I  hough  handicapped  by  material  shortages  and 
the  loss  of  skilled  brother  craftsmen  to  the  armed 
services,  the  “American  pressmen”  and  their  as¬ 
sistants  have  come  through  this  wartime  period  in 
a  way  that  merits  the  highest  admiration.  So  it's 
high  time  for  “hats  off"  to  the  men  who  keep  the 
indispensable  “printed  word"  in  action  at  home. 

Hoe  recognizes  its  responsibilities  towards  these 
“heroes  of  the  pressrooms"  and  will  continue  to 
ease  their  burdens  to  the  full  limit  of  its  ability  by 
giving  prompt,  intelligent  attention  to  all  of  the 
servicing  problems  that  may  arise. 


iAe  %j4UacA, . .  mc^ 


CO.  INC.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  7. 

CHICAOO  IlKMlNaHAM  SAN  PIANCI8CO 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jnm  10.  1944 
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Pressman  Cites  Needs  for  Research 
In  Newspaper  Equipment  Field 

AsIcs  for  Perfected  Letterpress  Plato,  Ink  That  Will 
Not  Offset,  Good  Color  Press 


By  Waiter  Ogden 

SMpt.,  PrMsroem,  CUvcIcnd  Press 

Pressrooms  Advisor,  Scripps-Howord  Newspapers 


MR.  OGDEN  prepared  the  fol- 
lowinq  remarks  at  the  request 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  following 
appointment  of  an  ANPA  mechan¬ 
ical  sub-committee  to  study  the 
research  idea. 

e 

THESE  are  the  reactions  of  a 
practical  newspaper  pressman 
to  the  need  for  improvement  in 


ime  ...  It  has  been  definitely 
proven  by  the  ink  makers  them¬ 
selves  that  the  curse  of  news¬ 
paper  printing  which  lessens  the 
quality  of  half  the  pages  printed 
causing  possibly  more  Profit  and 
Loss  adjustments  than  anything 
entering  the  finished  product, 
that  awful  smear  call^  First 
Impression,  is  caused  by  ink. 
Water  ink  will  positively  correct 
this  evil.  However,  water  ink 
just  seems  to  get  so  far  and  no 
farther  in  newspaper  printing. 


Ailips  Push  North  Across 


Daily  Changes  Head  Style 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  New>  Leader  on  June  5  completely  changed  ih  heed- 
line  type  from  Century  to  Vogue  Bold.  The  contrast  is  presented  here  with 
the  old  style  on  the  left  and  the  new  on  the  right. 


newspaper 
printing  and  the 
handicaps  that 
are  now  pre¬ 
venting  this  ad¬ 
vance  in  quality 
all  of  which,  the 
writer  feels,  can 
be  eliminated  by 
a  careful  and 
complete  re- 
search  taking 
one  thing  at  a 
time  and  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need-  Walter  Ogden 
less  and  devel¬ 
oping  the  required,  bearing  in 
mind  that  letterpress  will  be  the 
method  of  printing  newspapers 
for  many  years  to  come. 

First,  Plates  ...  A  perfected 
printing  surface  will  at  once 
remove  90%  of  the  reproducing 
difSculties  that  confront  the 
pressman.  In  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  organization  we  have  proven 
to  our  own  satisfaction  that  it  is 
possible  to  pre-prepare  a  news¬ 
paper  stereotype  plate  to  the 
point  that  most  of  the  imper¬ 
fections  that  now  prevent  good 
competitive  printing  are  re¬ 
moved  and  deadline  schedules 
maintained  also.  Right  here, 
though,  let  me  say  this  system 
to  work  smoothly  must  call  for 
a  revised  deadline  but  it  will  be 
nothing  that  cannot  be  done  and 
will  also  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  news  and  other  copy. 
It  will  mean  a  slower  stereotype 
unit  operation  but  this  can  be 
compensated  by  multiple  opera¬ 
tion.  It  will  cost  more  dough 
but  it  will  be  an  investment 
worth  added  expenditure. 

Hew  Cheap,  How  Fast? 

Too  long  have  newspapers 
been  equipped  and  operated 
from  the  old  procedure  of  “How 
Cheap?  and  How  Fast?”  This 
alone  has  done  more  than  men 
and  materials  to  prevent  the 
newspapers  from  stepping  out 
into  the  field  of  competition  and 
carrying  the  action  to  their  op¬ 
ponents  instead  of  as  now  fight¬ 
ing  a  rear  guard  battle  with 
color,  expressed  through  Rube 
Goldberg  attachments,  cheap 
inks,  rollers  and  blankets,  that 
are  placed  on  a  press  and  made 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  mile¬ 
age  regardless  of  the  legibility 
of  some  of  those  miles. 


BUT  it  will  correct  first  impres¬ 
sion  difficulties.  Is  that  not  rea¬ 
son  enough  for  the  formation  of 
a  small  laboratory  plant — if  only 
to  disprove  its  virtues — that 
would  we  will  say,  be  able  to 
make  many  tests  daily.  Tests 
previously  have  been  worked 
out  in  the  laboratories  of  a  piti¬ 
fully  small  few  who  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  other  and  greater — to 
them — duties,  with  the  result 
possibly  one  or  more  tests  have 
been  taken  to  some  newspaper 
plant  for  trial  in  a  week.  Even 
this  sketchy  probing  of  a  most 
vital  matter  has  been  abandoned 
for  the  war  period  because  those 
doing  the  research  are  swamped 
with  war  work.  Let’s  get  a  “yes” 
or  “no”  on  this  one  thing  alone 
through  special  and  concentrat¬ 
ed  research  by  the  publishers 
themselves. 

Changos  In  Machinery,  Method 

Blankets,  rollers,  paper  and 
other  materials  do  not  require 
the  research  or  improvement 
that  the  machine^  and  method 
of  operation  requires.  We  have 
over  many  years  found  these 
items  following  closely  the 
changes  in  the  art  so  we  will  say 
that  the  most  practical  develop¬ 
ment  that  can  be  aided  by  re¬ 
search  is  as  stated  previously 
along  the  lines  of  an  improved 
letterpress  method. 

Color  .  .  .  Color  must  come  so 
that  full  color  done  in  quality 
style  can  compete  with  any  other 
medium  and  it  must  be  place- 
able  on  any  page  in  the  paper 
without  the  use  of  removable 
non-mechanical  make-shift  jigs 
and  devices  that  clutter  up  the 
press  when  operating  and  the 
press  room  working  space  when 
not.  These  possibilities  must  be 
included  in  the  press  construc¬ 
tion  and  it  must  not  be  a  con¬ 
struction  so  complicated  that  all 
efficiency  of  production  is  lost. 

With  the  finest  press  designers 
available  in  the  history  of  the 
world  this  should  be  a  small 
problem  for  them  working  in 
connection  with  the  research 
representatives  of  the  publishers 
of  this  countp^  each  of  whom, 
a  highly  skilled  and  trained 
man  in  his  special  branch  of  the 
art,  can  be  counted  upon  to  pre¬ 
sent  assistance  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  information  that  cannot  fail 


to  bring  these  improvements 
which  MUST  come  about. 

We  must  not  get  too  high  in 
the  clouds  of  idealism,  neither 
must  we  let  our  feet  stay  in  the 
mud  of  present  methods.  Photo 
composition,  offset,  etc.,  while 
being  done  in  a  way,  are  not 
ready  for  newspaper  printing  for 
at  least  the  life  of  our  post-war 
equipment.  It  will  not  be  elec¬ 
trical  transferring  of  inks,  it 
will  not  be  off-set,  and  it  will  not 
be  rotogravure.  It  will  be  letter- 
press  and  so  let’s  improve  this 
letterpress  to  the  steenth  de¬ 
gree,  and  God  knows  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 

Let’s  not  neglect  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  the  practical  to  moon 
about  the  theoretical  but  by  the 
suggested  research  give  us  me¬ 
chanics  who  manufacture  your 
product: 

1st,  a  perfected  letterpress 
plate. 

2nd,  an  ink  that  will  not  off¬ 
set. 

3rd,  color  and  a  press  that  will 
print  it. 

Compare  8  and  9  Cols. 

Mergenihaler  Takes  19 
Typical  Ads  for  Comparison 

A  comparison  of  eight  and 
nine-column  pages  was  recently 
printed  and  distributed  by  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.  ’This 
leaflet  makes  comparison  of  the 
space  occupied  by  19  identical 
ads,  set  in  three  type-and-slug 
combinations,  in  both  12-pica 
and  IQi/^-pica  measures.  “The 
ads  used  in  this  comparison  were 
selected  as  being  typical  ads,” 
according  to  an  ANPA  Bulletin. 
“It  was  interesting  to  discover 
upon  measurement  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  reducing  the  measure 
from  12  picas  to  lOV^  picas  was 
to  cause  an  increase  in  the  col¬ 
umn  depth  of  about  10  or  11%, 
and  further,  that  the  net  saving 
on  an  entire  page  was  only  ap¬ 
proximately  2%.  If  the  ads  u.sed 
in  this  comparison  are  really 
typical,  the  saving  in  space 
which  can  be  expected  from 
merely  narrowing  the  measure 
by  IV^  picas  is  not  likely  to  be 
far  from  2%  in  either  direction,” 
the  Bulletin  states. 


Heads  Iowa  Printers 

Carl  E.  Linder,  a  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  and  Tribune 
printer,  recently  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Printers  Union 
of  Iowa  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Moose  Hall  in  Des 
Moines.  Joseph  Schiltz,  Du¬ 
buque,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  James  Bettle,  Cedar 
Rapids,  secretary-treasurer.  Ap¬ 
proximately  40  members  of  Des 
Moines  'Typographical  Union  No. 
118  of  40  years’  standing  were 
honored.  John  Fogarty,  printer 
on  the  Register  and  Tribune  and 
its  predecessors  for  60  years,  is 
the  oldest  in  point  of  service. 
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Canadians  to  Spend 
9  Million  After  War 

Survey  of  Post-War  Plans 
Made  by  MacLean  Co. 

In  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  re¬ 
ports  based  on  its  survey  of  the 
post-war  plans  of  2,400  Can¬ 
adian  manufacturers  employing 
50  or  more  persons,  the  Postwar 
Research  Department  of  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Toronto  finds  that,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  nation’s  vast  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  Canada’s 
paper  products  industries  have 
a  $37,000,000  spending  program 
lined  up. 

Of  this  amount  printing  and 
publishing  firms  indicated  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $749,100  on  land 
and  buildings;  ^,884,000  on  new 
machinery  and  equipment,  and 
$1,506,000  on  machinery  mainte¬ 
nance  in  the  first  three  peace 
years.  ’This  is  three  times  the 
normal  three-year  expenditure 
for  machinery  and  maintenance. 

With  35%  of  responding  firms 
planning  to  spend  from  two  to 
four  times  as  much  for  equip¬ 
ment  as  they  spent  in  a  compar¬ 
able  pre-war  period  and  another 
25%  planning  to  spend  some 
70%  more  than  they  did  before 
the  war,  90%  of  them  are  going 
into  the  market  for  printing  ma¬ 
chinery.  Other  chief  wants  are: 
Electric  motors,  air-conditioning 
and  ventilating  equipment, 
plumbing,  electric  fixtures,  office 
equipment. 

They  look  for  8.1%  more 
workers  a  year  after  the  war 
than  they  had  in  1939,  and  1.6% 
more  than  in  1943.  They  expect 
their  proportion  of  female  em¬ 
ployes  to  go  to  22%  as  compared 
with  18%  in  1939  and  28%  in 
1943. 

55  Million  in 
Posl-War  Orders 

continued  from  page  65 

ered  is  the  possible  effect  of  new 
materials  and  processes,  devel¬ 
oped  during  wartime,  which 
may  have  a  definite  bearing  on 
post-war  purchases  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

If  the  tenor  of  American  news¬ 
paper  enterprise  can  be  judged 
from  the  cross-section  survey,  it 
would  appear  that  newspapers, 
through  mechanical  research 
and  installation  of  modern  print¬ 
ing  equipment,  will  be  in  a 
strong  position  to  meet  other 
media  competition  in  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

Depreciation  periods  which 
will  be  considered  reasonable 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  have  been  codified  by  the 
government.  They  may  be 
found  in  “Bulletin  F,’’  Income 
Tax  Depreciation  and  Obso¬ 
lescence,  Estimated  Useful  Lines 
and  Depreciation  Rates.  ’This 
bulletin  is  for  sale  for  IS  cents 
from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  depreciation  periods 
(in  years)  are: 

Printing  department . 20-25 


Linotype  department  .  17 

Composing  room .  12 

Assembling  department  ....  10 
Photography  department. ...  10 
Rotogravure  department  ....  17 
Type  .  6 


The  life  of  specific  machinery 
and  equipment  (average  useful 


life  in  years)  is  as  follows: 
Addressing  &  mailing  machs.  15 

Balers,  paper  .  17 

Binder  machines  .  15 

Blowers  .  15 

Boxes,  casting  .  10 

Casting  machines: — 

Lead  and  rule .  10 

Slug  .  15 

Conveyors  .  20 

Cranes  .  20 

Cutters  .  20 

Cylinders,  finishing .  20 

Elevators,  hydraulic  .  20 

Folders,  rotary  .  20 

Furnaces,  melting .  13 

Galleys  ( steel  and  brass ) . . . .  5 

Mill  fixtures  .  10 

Molders,  curved  plate .  15 

Molds,  casting,  fiat .  15 

Plates,  aluminum  and  zinc. . .  10 
Pots,  melting: — 

Electric  .  10 

Gas-fired  .  6 

Presses: — 

Hand  .  20 

Power  .  25 

Rolling  machines .  15 

Routers  .  10 

Ruling  machines  .  15 

Scales: — 

Platform  .  20 

Platform  portable .  15 

Scorchers: — 

Gas-fired  .  3 

Plate,  electric .  10 

Shaving  machines,  plate .  10 

Stacking  machines  .  15 

Stands,  ingot  .  20 

Stitchers  .  10 

Stones,  lithographing .  20 

Tables,  steam  .  15 

Trimmers  .  15 

Type  faces,  metal .  6 

Typesetting  machines  . 20 


New  England  Meeting 

Conference  for  Graphic  Arfs 
Planned  in  September 

“Planning  Today  for  Printing 
Tomorrow’’  will  be  the  theme 
for  a  New  England  Conference 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  which  will 
be  held  Sept.  18,  19  and  20  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Plans  for  the  project,  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  New 
England,  are  being  formulated 
by  a  committee  of  industry  lead¬ 
ers  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Philip  J.  McAteer  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Electrotype  Co.  Included 
in  the  general  conunittee  per¬ 
sonnel,  now  in  the  process  of 
final  recruitment,  are  plant  own¬ 
ers,  practical  printers,  supply 
men,  manufacturers’  representa¬ 
tives  and  advertising  leaders. 

National  figures  in  the  indus¬ 
try  will  take  part  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  and  panel  clinics. 

ITU  Plans  Convention 

The  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  starting  Aug.  19,  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  announced  at  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  headquarters.  ’The  con¬ 
vention,  the  first  wartime  ses¬ 
sion,  was  voted  by  a  recent  ref¬ 
erendum,  22,490  to  20,217  votes. 


Some  Reasons 

Why  Mechanical 
Executives  Value 
Ludlow  and  Elrod 


•  Every  feature  of  both  Ludlow  and  Elrod 
has  been  planned  to  expedite  production 
and  to  assure  better  results  in  the  news¬ 
paper  composing  room. 

•  The  Ludlow  system  of  display  composi¬ 
tion  was  designed  to  simplify  the  work  of 
the  hand  compositor  and  to  make  his  efforts 
more  effective.  It  affords  complete  flexibil¬ 
ity,  with  easy  and  rapid  change  of  size  and 
face.  It  provides  for  standard  and  special¬ 
ized  display  requirements  in  newspaper 
composition. 

•  Add  to  this  the  time-,  labor-  and  material¬ 
saving  advantages  of  all-slug  composition 
and  you  have  the  ideal  system  for  any 
newspaper  composing  room. 

•  The  Elrod  lead,  slug,  rule  and  base  caster 
provides  for  the  production  of  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  strip  material  with  minimum  oper¬ 
ator  attention,  and  thus  importantly  helps 
to  put  newspaper  composing-room  opera¬ 
tion  on  an  efficient  basis.  With  the  Elrod, 
molten  metal  passing  through  a  water- 
cooled  mold  is  formed  under  pressure  into 
a  continuous  strip  which  is  exceedingly 
solid  and  free  from  brittle  breaks  and  welds. 

•  Simplicity  of  mechanism  and  operation 
are  cardinal  principles  of  both  Ludlow  and 
the  Elrod.  This  insures  dependable  service 
—especially  important  in  times  like  these. 

•  Most  leading  newspaper  mechanical  ex¬ 
ecutives  already  know  from  their  first-hand 
experience  the  advantages  of  operating 
with  Ludlow  and  Elrod  equipments.  Others 
may  not  as  yet  fully  realize  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  efficiency  that  can  be  achieved 
through  their  use. 

•  Full  information  about  either  the  Ludlow 
or  Elrod,  or  both,  will  be  gladly  supplied 
upon  request. 

Ludlow  Typogroph  Compony 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


S«t  in  membwio  of  thw  Ludlow  Kornak  lomily 
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WELCOME! 

il.N.P.A.  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 

HOTEL  STATLER,  CLEVELAND 


JUNE  ’44  W  '4r7***^NE  *44 


The  geo.  H.  MORRILL  company  also  welcomes  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  at  the  17th  Mechanical  Conference.  Through  your 
efforts  and  cooperation  we  have  been  able  to  continue  as 
the  leader  in  the  supply  of  newspaper  inks,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  change-over  from  32  lb.  to  30  lb.  paper. 
Our  Research  Laboratories  have  met  this  problem  by  form¬ 
ulating  new  inks  to  help  the  production  of  better  look¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

War  restrictions  have  caused  problems  which  have  been 
met  as  they  arose  through  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  newsprint  producers  and  manufacturers  of  print¬ 
ing  presses.  This  complete  unity  of  purpose  is  our  long 
established  tradition,  has  stood  the  stress  of  wars  and 
will  always  work  with  you  and  for  your  best  interests. 

Morrill  always  has  been  the  leader  in  newspaper  inks  and 
will  continue  so  after  the  war. 


6E0.  H.  MORBILL  CO. 


DiviMioii  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORP: 


%  100  SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORE.  N.  Y. 

FACTORIES^  NORWOOD.  MASS.  •  CHICAQO.  JVL  ♦  TACOW.  nfilA.  PA.  •  RAN  FSAlfCISCO.  CAL. 
BRANCHES;  BOSTON  *  NEW  YORK  •  PHUADELPRIA  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAQO  •  8T. 


MOmEAPOUS  •  FT.  WORTH  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAB  FRANCISCO 
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Sees  Need  for  Better  Ovality 
Printing  Instead  of  Speed 

Pressroom  Superintendent  Says  Demand  Will  Be 
Made  Post-War  for  Improved  Newspaper  Printing 
■y  Edward  H.  Bogard 

PrctSTOOM  Svpt^  San  Jet*  (Col.)  Marcary-Harald 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  a  demand  for  bet¬ 
ter  printing  in  their  everyday 
product.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  will  be  spent  for  new 
equipment  to  meet  this  demand. 
Color  will  be  more  prominent, 
and  advertising  agencies  will  in¬ 
sist  that  this  work  be  of  the 
same  quality  that  appears  in 
several  picture  magazines.  Large 
advertiwrs  will  insist  that  copy 
consisting  of  fine  art  work,  good 
illustrations,  be  printed  as  well 
as  magazine  work.  All  con¬ 
cerned  in  newspaper  printing 
will  be  faced  with  the  job  of 
doing  it  better. 

What  are  the  press  manufac¬ 
turers,  ink  companies,  roller 
makers,  and  paper  companies 
doing  to  assist  the  publishers 
who  spend  huge  sums  of  money 
for  these  articles?  Press  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  driving  for 
speed,  labor-saving  devices, 
fewer  men  on  press  crews.  Now 
that  these  objectives  have  been 
attained,  why  not  get  down  to 
better  printing? 

First  laipresslaa 

Let’s  start  with  first-impres¬ 
sion  printing,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems.  Not  one  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  by 
anyone  in  this  work.  The  first 
impression  is  still  called  upon  to 
pull  the  newsprint  and  print  at 
the  same  time,  doing  two  jobs 
in  the  same  split  second. 

What  has  been  done  to  iron 
out  the  wrinkles  in  rolls  that 
have  loose  ends  or  are  out  of 
round  and  so  forth?  The  same 
little  three-inch  diameter  steel 
rollers  are  in  the  same  place. 
Why  not  have  several  eight, 
nine  or  ten-inch  drums  fash¬ 
ioned  in  a  Z  formation  with 
static  eliminators  provided  to 
iron  out  uneven  rolls? 

Why  not  impression  adjust¬ 
ments  on  the  blanket  cylinders 
instead  of  the  same  adjustment 
as  SO  years  ago? 

Why  not  buckle-proof  foun¬ 
tain  blades  for  a  press  which 
uses  this  type  of  ink  distribu¬ 
tion? 

Why  not  something  new  at 
the  folder  in  place  of  the  old 
fashioned  trolleys  that  pull  the 
paper  into  the  folder  and  mark 
the  printed  surtece  on  the  out¬ 
side  edge  of  the  product? 

Tea  Mack  fa  Spaad 

These  problems  are  of  vital 
interest  to  men  working  at  this 
business,  yet  little  has  been  done 
to  get  better  printing  because 
too  much  attention  has  centered 
on  speed.  Water-set  ink.  al- 
thou^  new  to  moat  of  us  and 
still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
has  its  possibilities.  But  would 
all  pubUshers,  with  their  pres¬ 
ent  setup,  be  able  to  go  to  this 
ink  without  tremendous  ex¬ 
pense? 

n 


In  order  to  do  better  printing, 
the  firms  supplying  paper, 
blankets,  rollers,  ink,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  a  more  efficient 
press,  will  have  to  cooperate, 
get  together  and  work  with  the 
pressmen  to  get  results.  Let’s 
get  away  from  the  idea  that 
speed  alone  is  important.  Let’s 
get  down  to  better  printing. 

’The  war  is  teaching  all  of  us 
a  lot.  Manufacturers  of  war 
necessities  have  overcome  their 
problems  in  a  hurry.  ’Their  en¬ 
gineers.  chemists,  designers  and 
others  have  ironed  out  many  dif¬ 
ficult  problems,  while  most  of 
the  press  manufacturers  have 
stood  still,  except  for  speed,  in 
the  development  of  better  print¬ 
ing.  ’These  press  manufacturers 
have  received  “E”  for  produc¬ 
tion  ia  war  work.  Let’s  get  an 
“A”  in  better  printing.  ’They 
have  done  a  splendid  job  in  war 
work  and  have  promised  us  a 
surprise  in  the  new  presses  af¬ 
ter  the  war.  But  are  they  pro¬ 
cessing  toward  the  better  print¬ 
ing  we  are  striving  for? 

Cooperofioa  Needed 

One  firm  cannot  meet  these 
problems  alone.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  cooperation,  close  study, 
experimenting,  hanl  work  to  get 
the  kinks  ironed  out.  If  pub¬ 
lishers  who  intend  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  for  new 
equipment  after  the  war  cannot 
be  sure  of  a  better  printed  paper, 
they  might  as  well  keep  what 
they  have,  unless  speed  is  all 
they  care  about.  Go^  printing, 
good  halftones,  photos  of  local 
interest,  and  good  copy  make  a 
well  printed  product.  If  you 
don’t  believe  this,  look  at  the 
success  of  the  magazines  which 
feature  pictures. 

’There  is  not  one  cure  for  all 
these  problems.  Some  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  made  in  our  own 
plants  by  refusing  copy  which 
cannot  be  well  reproduced,  and 
getting  more  local  art  work. 
After  all,  we  in  the  pressroom 
take  what  the  other  departments 
offer.  ’The  stereotypers  put  it  on 
a  plate  and  expect  the  pressman 
to  do  a  good  job.  Sometimes  it 
is  impossible. 

When  you  get  down  to  brass 
tacks,  we  are  operating  with  the 
same  mechanical  ideas  (except 
speed)  as  50  years  ago.  ’There 
have  been  a  few  improvements 
in  press  packings,  rubber  and 
synthetic  rollers.  We  are  still 
faced  with  the  problem  of  first 
impressions,  show  and  strike 
through,  trcmey  marks,  fountain 
blades  that  buckle  (except  ONE 
press).  We  have  no  new  static 
removers,  no  new  impression  ad¬ 
justments,  no  new  roller  adjust¬ 
ments,  no  new  device  for 
smoothing  out  loose  and  out-of¬ 
round  rolls.  This  is  the  time 
to  study  these  problems,  as  no 
presses  are  being  made  now. 


Personally  it  is  my  contention 
that  35,000  per  hour  is  fast 
enough  for  any  press  to  operate. 
When  we  go  over  that  speed 
we  are  to  some  extent  sacrific¬ 
ing  quality.  If  union  contracts 
would  call  for  an  extra  man  for 
every  speed  over  35,000  per 
hour,  regulated  by  5,000  speed 
increases,  our  men  returning  af¬ 
ter  service  in  war  zones  would 
find  employment. 

We  all  enjoy  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  and  modern  presses.  Men 
in  the  pressroom  enjoy  their 


work  more  if  they  can  gat  om. 
well  printed  paper.  1^ 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the*  ^ 
somewhat  responsible  for  a 
product. 

The  newspaper  publlihtr  h 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  do  • 
better  job  or  much  adverfiibii 
copy  will  go  to  other  ch«n^ 
such  as  radio,  television,  mui. 
zine. 

To  prevent  this  calamity 
let’s  get  busy  now  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  improved  print¬ 
ing. 


Pressmen's  Union  Backs  Move  ior 


Newspaper  Research  Organization 

Believes  $100,000  Ample  for  Complete  Laboratory 
To  Investigate  All  Printing  Problems 


e 

IN  A  RECENT  Newspaper  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Fred  C.  Hudson  of  the 
Newspaper  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment,  International  Printing  Press¬ 
man  and  Assistants'  Union  of 
North  Amarica,  answerad  "Yes" 
to  the  question:  "Could  the  news¬ 
paper  printing  industry  profit  from 
cooperative  research,"  and  gave 
the  following  approval  to  the 
idea. 

e 

WE  DON’T  know  of  a  daily 
newspaper  that  has  a  labora¬ 
tory  for  testing  supplies  and 
equipment  from  which  news¬ 
papers  are  produced.  A  few 
newspapers  that  we  know  of 
have  taken  advantage,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  of  commercial  labor¬ 
atories  and  imiversity  research 
facilities. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
if  the  American  newspapers  had 
established  research  laboratories 
years  ago  that  were  equipped 
for  making  proper  tests  that 
standards  would  have  been  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  which  specifications 
could  have  been  set  up  for  type, 
zinc,  mats,  paper,  oil  ink,  blan¬ 
kets  and  many  other  materials 
that  are  used.  ’There  may  be 
some  newspapers  that  specify 
on  their  order  blanks  the  car¬ 
bon  content  in  their  news  inks, 
pigment  strength  in  colors,  ten- 
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sile  strength,  finish  of  newsprint 
bursting  test  for  twine  and  wire! 
as  well  as  gravity  and  viscosi^ 
tests  for  oil.  But  if  there  are 
any  newspapers  that  do  this, 
then  by  what  method  are  they 
going  to  determine  if  these  sup¬ 
plies  are  up  to  the  standards 
specified? 

About  1930  the  Government 
Printing  Office  made  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  news  ink, 
newsprint  and  type  metal. 
Samples  of  ink,  newsprint  and 
metal  were  submitted  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers.  The  results 
were  publish^  in  the  ANPA 
mechanical  bulletins  and  these 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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equipment  mam  is  available  at  your  nearest  ATF 
Branch  office.  The  roster  of  manufacturers  that  ATF  represents 
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reads  like  the  "Who’s  Who"  of  the  newspaper  plant  equipment 
and  supply  field.  So,  when  you  need  anything — from  a  Benzine 
Can  to  an  Electric  Page  Storage  Cabinet  —  get  in  touch  with 
your  nearest  ATF  Branch  office  on  Salesman.  Everything  ATF 


sells  is  backed  not  only  by  the  manufacturer’s  express  warranty 
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Moriey  Buys  M  &  M 

Mat  Manufacturer  Purchases 
Supply  Co. — Moore  to  Retire 

Eugene  P.  Moore,  prominent 
newspaper  supplier  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  Uie  M.  &  M.  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  Hlinois,  plans 
to  retire  from  active  business 
during  1945.  The  Moriey  Com¬ 
pany  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  newspaper  and 
commercial  stereotype  mats, 
has  purchased  the  M.  &  M.  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  and  will  operate  it 
from  Chicago  as  the  M.  &  M. 
Supply  Division  of  the  Moriey 
Company. 

Gene  Moore  has  purchased 
farm  land  in  southern  Indiana 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Moore  will 
enjoy  a  comfortable  home  and 
leisure.  Moore  left  the  furni¬ 
ture  business  and  started  his 
newspaper  supply  firm  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  1935.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  leading  newspa¬ 
per  suppliers  in  the  country  on 
stereotype,  pressroom  and  com¬ 
posing  room  supplies. 

Joe  Goggin,  district  manager 
of  the  mid-western  states  for  the 
Moriey  Company  on  stereotype 
mats.  Is  now  associated  with 
Gene  Moore  and  the  M.  &  M. 
Supply  Company,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  stereotype  mats  as  his 
principal  endeavor. 

Pressmen's  Union 
Backs  Research 

continued  from  page  72 


reports  are  used  today  by  many 
mechanical  men  for  reference, 
and  It  looked  at  that  time  as  if 
this  might  be  the  forerunner  of 
laboratories’  being  established 
by  daily  newspapers. 

Research  for  improved  print¬ 
ing  by  the  newspapers  is  con¬ 
fined  to  efforts  of  a  few  publish¬ 
ers  and  scattered  forward- 
thinking  mechanical  execnitives 
who  pursue  often  at  their  own 
expense  new  ideas  for  improve¬ 
ment.  This  is,  of  CK>urse.  com¬ 
mendable  but  unless  some  uni¬ 
versal  research  movement  is 
adopted,  before  the  war  is  over 
we  will  probably  have  a  lot  of 
new  expensive  equipment  but 
find  ourselves  using  the  same 
methods  of  printing  that  have 
been  used  for  many  years. 

If  five  hundred  publishers 
would  assess  themselves  $200 
each,  this  would  raise  $100,000 
which  would  be  ample  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  cK>mplete  research  lab¬ 
oratory  with  all  the  equipment 
nec;e8sary,  including  machines 
for  setting  type,  platecasting 
equipment,  as  well  as  a  printing 
unit  and  folder.  Doesn’t  this 
seem  a  small  investment  for  a 
one ‘hundred -million -dollar  in¬ 
dustry  to  spend  to  improve 
printing,  prc^uction  and  the 
many  other  things  that  would 
be  discovered? 

Newspapers  in  general  are  not 
as  well  printed  today  as  they 
were  before  the  war.  This  is 
easy  to  understand — limited  sup¬ 
plies.  labor  shortage,  old  equip¬ 
ment,  and  many  other  things. 
However,  the  war  will  be  over 
some  day  and  better  printing 


will  be  demanded  by  both  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  readers.  Every 
newspaper  publisher  and  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager  certainly 
realizes  how  critical  national 
advertisers  were  of  the  printing 
of  national  ads  before  the  war. 
This  was  true  in  a  lesser  degree 
of  local  advertisers.  Does  any¬ 
one  believe  that  after  the  war  is 
over  they  are  going  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  printing  as  is  done  to¬ 
day  or  even  as  done  pre-war? 
Magazines  become  greater  com¬ 
petitors  from  day  to  day,  due  to 
a  great  extent  to  their  ability  to 
faithfully  reproduce  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  both  black  and  color. 
Radio  is  also  making  great 
strides  and  looking  to  the  future. 

If  the  publishers  by  group 
cooperation  will  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  establish  chem¬ 
ical  and  mechanical  labora¬ 
tories,  it  will  be  a  great  step 
for  the  industry  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  unlimit^  in  their  scope 
and  a  move  of  this  kind  will  cer¬ 
tainly  prevent  advertising  from 
going  out  of  the  newspapers  into 
other  channels  such  as  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio. 


Favors  Research 
Laboratory 

continued  from  page  66 

should  undertake  it  unless  it 
were  possible  that  some  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  has  made  a  large 
fortune  out  of  the  business, 
would  be  receptive  to  the  idea 
of  leaving  funds  to  set  up  a 
foundation.”  he  said.  “It  would 
certainly  be  a  monument  to 
some  publisher’s  memory  that 
would  carry  on  a  long  time 
after  he  was  dead.” 

Face  Foit-War  Competition 

Mr.  Mayborn  is  inclined  to 
believe,  however,  that  a  more 
practical  approach  would  be  to 
suggest  to  publishers  generally 
the  wisdom  of  creating  such  a 
laboratory,  with  the  possible 
help  of  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
interest  in  meeting  competition 
from  other  media. 

“The  most  frequent  question 
asked  of  newspaper  equipment 
manufacturers  during  the  last 
year  has  been,  ‘What  new  im¬ 
provements  and  changes  will 
there  be  in  the  post-war  equip¬ 
ment?’  ”  he  pointed  out.  “The  an¬ 
swers  in  the  main  have  been, 
nothing  more  than  refinements 
to  present  styles  and  models,” 
he  added. 

Newspaper  publishers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Mayborn,  have  taken 
little  interest  in  what  science 
and  research  could  do  for  the 
industry.  “They  have  pitted 
one  machinery  manufacturer 
against  another  and  one  ink 
manufacturer  against  another,” 
he  charged,  “until  the  suppliers 
of  our  equipment  have  had  to 
skimp  and  scale  down  on  all 
equipment  development  to  the 
point  where  research  has  been 
out  of  the  question  in  any  im¬ 
portant  way.” 

Magazine  publishers,  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  have  done  more  experi¬ 
menting  and  research  than  have 
newspapers.  Radio,  which  has 
become  a  formidable  competitor 
of  the  printed  word,  “is  the  cre¬ 


ation  and  development  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  inventors,”  declared 
Mr.  Mayborn.  “Research  labor¬ 
atories  have  played  and  are  still 
playing  a  tremendous  part  in  the 
development  of  radio,  including 
television  and  frequency  modu¬ 
lation. 

“The  newspaper  industry  has 
in  no  comparable  way  turned 
to  science  tor  an  answer  to  its 
competitive  problems  or  its  ad¬ 
vancement,”  Mr.  Mayborn  as¬ 
serted. 

“Our  type  setting  technique 
has  made  notable  advances.”  he 
continued.  “Our  plate  making 
is  far  from  perfect.  We  are 
behind  the  magazines  in  results 
in  the  use  of  ink.  Color  print¬ 
ing  is  as  varied  as  the  equipment 
on  which  it  is  produced.  Photo¬ 
engraving  has  made  notable  im¬ 
provements  among  which  is  the 
strip  film  camera.” 

Plastics  offer  a  field  for  ex¬ 
ploration  in  developing  precision 
in  both  black  and  color  plate 
making,  he  suggested,  as  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  kind  of  research 
that  is  needed. 

“The  newspaper  industry  has 
attained  a  size  that  should  make 
possible  a  research  department 
adequate  to  assure  full  study 
and  examination  of  our  present 
technique  and  apply  the  benefits 
of  science  to  its  improvement 
and  development,”  said  Mr. 
Mayborn. 

“During  recent  months  I  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  people  in¬ 
terested  in  the  manufacture  of 
printing  equipment  and  they 
have  all  agreed  that  no  one 
manufacturer  has  the  funds  to 
take  on  the  job,  and  further¬ 
more  there  is  no  one  manufac¬ 


turer  who  is  interested  in  tlu 
whole  development  of  the  print¬ 
ing  industry.” 

Mr.  Mayborn  has  held  admin¬ 
istrative  positions  with  Scrlppi. 
Howard  and  Hearst  Newspapeti 
in  the  past,  as  well  as  with  In¬ 
dividually  -  owned  newspapen 
the  last  being  the  Chicago  Stn 
He  was  with  the  Sun  from  lit 
inception  until  last  April,  wIim 
he  opened  his  own  office  u  a 
newspaper  consultant,  wifii 
headquarters  at  135  S,  Tj».«uiu 
St.,  Chicago. 

His  interest  in  the  need  for 
more  adequate  technical  re¬ 
search  in  the  newspaper  field 
stems  from  his  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  some  of  the  problemi 
facing  newspapers  in  the  poit- 
war  period. 

Mr.  Mayborn  has  been  advo¬ 
cating  the  need  for  mechanical 
research  for  several  years.  He 
believes  the  time  is  at  hat^^ 
when  newspapers  should  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  get  such 
a  program  under  way  inunedl- 
ately,  in  order  to  meet  post-war 
developments.  » 

Action  in  this  direction  has 
been  started  through  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Chairman  A.  H. 
Bums,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  of  a  sub-committee,  undn 
the  auspices  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asser¬ 
tion  Mechanical  Committee. 
This  sub-committee,  headed  by 
John  L.  Blake,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  has  been  authorized 
to  outline  a  plan  for  organized 
research  on  newspaper  me^an- 
ical  problems.  Other  membrn 
of  the  conrunittee  are  John  W. 
Park,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  John 
A.  Burke,  Gannett  Newspapers. 


Y  iCTORY,  besides  a  goal  and  an  ideal,  is  likewise  a  word... 
and  words,  the  right  ones,  are  as  important  as  arms  in 
reaching  and  keeping  peace.  For  that  reason,  we  extend 
our  best  wishes  to  those  who  are  attending  the  annual 
A.  N.  P.  A.  Mechanical  Conference . . .  for  you  are  among 
those  who  play  such  a  vital  part  in  spreading  that  word. 

Burgess  will  be  represented  at  the  Conference  to  ex¬ 
tend  those  wishes  in  person.  We  are  always  ready  to 
join  in  stimulating  discussion  and  serve  you  in  work. 
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BLANKETS 


DRAW  SHEETS 


WOOL  FELT  BLANKETS 


'A  Gauges  .063  and  .083 


BLACK  FACE 

The  hardest,  cleanest  printing 
surface.  An  all-around  durable 
Drawsheet  of  long  life. 

Gau^e  .024 


COATED  FELT  PRINTING 
BLANKETS 

(Coating  by  DuPont) 

Gauges  .063,  .072 
.073  to  .099 


“CUSHION  CORK” 
BLANKETS 

Highly  resilient  and  recommend¬ 
ed  as  the  underpacking  for 
“Tingue”  Felt  (coating  by  Du¬ 
Pont)  or  in  combination  with 
“Foundation”  Blanket  or  “Tingu- 
cork”  where  a  drawsheet  is  used. 
Gauges  .059  to  .092 


IMPROVED  SATISFACTION 

Coated  with  “Cavalprene”,  by 
DuPont,  on  a  fabric  that  has  been 
impregnated  with  Neoprene. 

Gauge  .024-.026 


“TOP” 

Developed  early  in  1943  and  now 
the  most  popular  Drawsheet.  It 
delivers  clean  work  and  does  not 
ghost  and  has  extremely  long 
life  .024,  .027,  .030  and  .035. 


TINGUGORK”  BLANKETS 

Much  firmer  than  ‘“Cushion 
Cork”  and  preferred  where  pre¬ 
cision  plates  are  available  as  a 
companion  blanket  for  “Tingue” 
Felt  (coating  by  DuPont). 

Gauges  .032,  .055  to  .090 


BROWN  FACE 

Pyroxylin  Coating  on  a  fine 
weave  duck.  A  strong,  durable 
Drawsheet  that  will  stand  many 
abuses. 

Gauge  .016-.018 


“FOUNDATION” 

BLANKETS 

A  firm,  oilproof  underpacking, 
laminated  by  DuPont  with  “Neo¬ 
prene”  for  use  in  combination 
with  “Cushion  Cork”,  “Tingu- 
cork”  and  “Tingue”  Drawsheets 
or  Felt. 

Gauges  .032,  .055  to  .090,  .120 


GOLD  TYMPAN  CLOTH 

An  old  favorite  for  Flat  Bed 
Presses.  Skivered  metallic  sur¬ 
face  accepts  excess  ink  and  flakes 
it  off  without  smudging. 

Gauge  .012 


PH  Moves  to  Own 
Plant  in  Manhattan 

Formerly  Used  Brooklyn  Eagle 
Presses  .  .  .  Now  Has  a  ScoH 

A  wartime  Job  of  moving  and 
consolidating  all  its  depart¬ 
ments  and  equipment  has  been 
accomplished  by  PM,  New  York, 
in  its  Jump  from  triple  head¬ 
quarters  in  Brooklyn  to  its  own 
plant  in  Manhattan,  even  to  the 
war  *  necessitated  expedient  of 
running  all  its  “practice  proofs” 
on  a  long  disus^  press  as  the 
first  regular  run  to  save  news¬ 
print. 

The  moving  Job  is  still  partly 
in  process  and  redecoration 
progresses  around  the  workers 
of  the  various  departments,  but 
PM’s  first  issue  to  be  printed 
wholly  in  its  own  plant  ap¬ 
peared  Monday,  May  29,  the 
Saturday-Sunday  edition  having 
been  printed  in  advance, 
lotfea  Herald  Press 

PM,  which  during  the  last 
four  years  has  been  printed  on 
a  leased  Brooklyn  Eagle  press 
and  written,  managed  and  com¬ 
posed  at  the  A.  E.  Munyer  plant 
a  mile-and-a-half  distant,  took 
the  first  step  towards  perma¬ 
nence  and  greater  convenience 
with  the  purchase  last  summer 
of  a  Scott  Multi-unit  Hi-speed 
press,  formerly  owned  by  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Traveler, 
from  the  Scott  Co. 

Since  the  press  required  di¬ 
rect  current,  a  building  had  to 
be  found  where  it  was  available 
and  the  press  was  moved  piece¬ 
meal  into  164  Duane  street,  pur¬ 
chased  last  December,  and 
anchored  to  the  foundation  in 
the  basement,  where  it  can  pro¬ 
trude  into  part  of  the  first  floor 
space  and  be  controlled  from  a 
mezzanine  switchboard. 

Bought  Equlpmout 

Equipment,  chiefly  purchased 
from  the  A.  E.  Munyer  Co.  18 
months  ago.  includes  a  Lake 
Erie  Directomat,  10  Linotypes, 
an  Elrod,  a  Ludlow,  two  Vander- 
cook  page-size  proof  presses,  a 
galley  proof  and  a  Monarch 
monometer  in  the  composing 
room,  and  a  seven-ton  metal  pot, 
pony  autoplate.  Junior  autoplate, 
shaver,  and  Sta-hi  vacuum  mat 
■dryer  in  the  foundry — actually, 
only  the  equipment  of  a  country 
newspaper,  as  Lowell  Leake, 
business  manager,  who  had  di¬ 
rected  all  moving  arrangements, 
pointed  out  to  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er.  The  reason  PM  requires  so 
little  equipment  is  that  it  pub¬ 
lishes  no  advertising.  It  has, 
however,  complete  photoen¬ 
graving  equipment. 

Coincidental  with  the  move, 
PM  reduced  its  vertical  page 
length  three-fourths  of  an  int^, 
its  roll  from  59  to  55  inches,  but 
only  six  points  of  this  space  was 
saved  from  the  printed  matter. 
The  saving  was  achieved  by 
grinding  down  the  slots  on  the 
cylinders  and  moving  the  plates 
closer  together,  an  adjustment 
which  had  not  been  possible  on 
a  leased  press. 


Musk  for  Printers 

Washincton,  May  6 — Experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  soothing 
qualities  of  music  on  the  nerves 
of  printers  and  other  employes 
of  the  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  are  being  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  A.  E.  Giegen- 
gack,  public  printer.  The  mu¬ 
sic  is  being  piped  into  several 
sections  of  the  plant  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis.  If  it  proves  de¬ 
sirable.  others  will  be  included. 

Printer  for  48  Years 

Woman  Completes  20  Years 
On  Washington  Post 

Miss  Rose  Radley,  a  printer  for 
more  than  48  years  and  for  the 
last  20  a  typesetter  with  the 
Washington  Post,  voluntarily  re¬ 
tired  last  fall,  but  has  helped 
out  the  Post  twice  weekly  be¬ 
cause  of  manpower  shortage. 

Assigned  to  write  a  paper  on 
printing  while  a  high-school  stu¬ 
dent  at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  Miss 
Radley  interviewed  a  young 
woman  compositor  who  was  set¬ 
ting  type  by  hand.  That  led, 
after  three  years  of  school  teach¬ 
ing,  to  the  beginning  of  Miss 
Radley’s  printing  apprenticeship, 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  in  1895. 

Later  she  worked  in  every 
state  in  the  union  but  three, 
bicycling  from  Job  to  Job.  She 
learned  to  operate  a  typesetting 
machine  in  San  Francisco  in 
1897,  and  picked  up  enough 
speed  to  hold  down  keyboard 
Jobs  in  every  big  West  Coast  city, 
Vancouver  to  San  Diego. 

In  her  spare  time,  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital.  Miss  Radley 
studied  languages  and  journal¬ 
ism  at  Georgetown  University, 
'cello  at  a  music  college,  drawing 
and  painting  at  an  art  gallery. 
Some  of  her  paintings  have  been 
exhibited  in  Washington. 

Trouble  Delays  Paper 

Delay  of  Metal  Shipment  and 
Employe's  Illness  Cited 

John  L.  Rider,  manager,  and 
E.  H.  Paysen,  editor,  of  the 
Blackfoot  (Idaho)  Bulletin,  are 
having  a  peck  of  trouble. 

They  issued  this  announce¬ 
ment  recently:  “Mechanical 
trouble  and  the  absence  of  two 
employes  due  to  injuries  and 
illness  caused  the  Bulletin  to  go 
to  press  several  hours  late,  and 
the  carriers  were  dismissed  and 
asked  to  deliver  their  papers  the 
next  morning. 

“We  wish  to  explain  also  the 
absence  of  your  comic  strip  from 
Friday’s  paper.  A  shipment  of 
metal  has  been  delayed  en  route, 
due  to  the  recent  tie-up  of  truck 
transportation,  and  we  were 
forced  to  keep  Friday’s  issue  to 
six  pages  instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  eight.” 

Edward  Burns,  pressman,  suf¬ 
fered  a  fractured  right  hand 
earlier  in  the  week  when  a  form 
elevator  broke,  Mr.  Paysen  said. 
Hugo  Nonin,  operator,  was  ab¬ 
sent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

“And  I  feel  like  a  mental 
wreck,”  Editor  Paysen,  former 
employe  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Stamlard-Examiner,  quipped. 


Plan  Great  Lakes 
Mech.  Conference 

George  Fuller  Temporary 
Chairman  of  Proposed  Group 


REDUCE 

PAPER 


At  a  preliminary  meeting  held 
in  Cleveland  last  month.  George 
Fuller,  stereotype  superintendent 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  was 
selected  temporary  chairman  of 
a  proposed  Great  Lakes  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference. 
The  regional  conference  would 
incorporate  newspaper  mechan¬ 
ical  department  executives  in 
the  states  of  Indiana.  Michigan 
and  Ohio.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  hold  the  first  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  in  Cleveland  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

An  organization  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Cleveland  during 
one  of  the  nights  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  next 
week  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  At 
this  meeting,  the  permanent 
board  of  officers  will  be  selected 
by  a  representative  attendance 
of  mechanical  executives  from 
the  three  states. 

Six  Board  Mambart 

Mr.  Fuller  explained  it  is 
planned  to  have  two  newspaper 
mechanical  executives  from 
each  state  serve  on  the  official 
board,  making  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  six  board  members. 
Aside  from  the  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  department  executives 
who  will  compose  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Great  Lakes  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference,  it  is  expected 
that  publishers,  business  man¬ 
agers,  editors,  photographers 
and  art  department  heads,  in¬ 
cluding  equipment  and  supply 
manufacturers’  representatives, 
will  be  urged  and  invited  to 
attend  the  coming  October  meet¬ 
ing. 

He  also  said  the  three  states 
to  be  included  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Conference  are  practical¬ 
ly  the  only  ones  in  the  Union 
which  have  not  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  regional  confer¬ 
ence  of  which  there  are  10 
separate  bodies. 

Randolph  Elected 

ITU  Also  Votes 
To  Rejoin  AFL 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  7 — 
Election  of  Woodruil  Randolph 
of  Chicago  as  president  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  has  been  announce  of¬ 
ficially  at  union  headquarters. 
The  union  also  voted  to  re-af- 
filiate  with  the  American  Fede¬ 
ration  of  Labor. 

Randolph  defeated  the  incum¬ 
bent  president,  Claude  M.  Baker 
of  San  Francisco,  27,723  to  17,- 
449,  but  the  vote  on  re-affiliation 
with  the  AFL  has  not  been  tabu¬ 
lated  officially.  The  referendum 
was  taken  May  17. 

The  union  also  voted  to  reduce 
its  pension  and  mortuary  assess¬ 
ments. 

The  election  was  a  sweeping 
victory  for  candidates  running 
under  name  of  the  Progressive 
party. 
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REPORTERS"  GET 
THE  NEWS  FIRST! 


The  IPI  "Reporter”  is  an  ink  chemist. 
To  help  you  solve  your  printing  prob¬ 
lems  he  is  continually  seeking  new  facts 
about  printing  pigments.  Here  you  see 
him  using  IPI’s  electron  microscope — 
a  "super  microscope”  with  a  resolving 
•ower  50  times  greater  than  the  very 
rst  light  microscopes!  The  electron 
microscope  enables  IPI  to  determine, 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  never  before 
possible,  the  true  nature  of  various  pig¬ 
ments  and  how  they  react  when  mixed 
with  other  materials! 


Printers  in  many  fields  have  long  rec¬ 
ognized  International  Printing  Ink’s 
technical  skill  and  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  printing  inks.  This 
leadership  is  the  direct  result  of  con¬ 
tinuous  research  and  the  use  of  such 
precision  equipment  as  the  electron 
microscope,  IC  Viscometer  and  the 
G.  E.  Recording  Spectrophotometer. 
Years  of  experience  has  given  IPI  the 
"know-how”.  .  ,  and  IPI  is  the  only  ink 
manufacturer  to  combine  that  "know¬ 
how"  with  the  latest  and  best  development 
and  control  equipment!  For  the  "latest 
news”  about  printing  inks  .  .  .  Keep 
in  Touch  with  IPI! 


The  IPI  News  Ink  Color  Guide 


IPI  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  news  web  colors  and,  for  many 
years,  has  been  serving  leading  news¬ 
papers  with  news  blacks.  Send  today  for 
"Newspaper  Web  Press  Colors” — a  news 
ink  color  guide  which  covers  all  phases 
of  newspaper  printing  with  colored  ink. 
Write  to  International  Printing  Ink  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Interchemical  Corporation,  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building,  New  York  X,  N.  Y. 


lo all  V  t  ..  V  M 
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Iron  Blue — 13,000  Diameters  with  Electron  Microscope. 
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1230  Diameters  with  Light  Microscope. 


_______  \  m  m  ■«  1  M  work  is  how  to  produce  the  best 

N.  Y.  Mechanical  Superintendents 

Another  superintendent  com- 

Enthusiastic  for  Research  Project 

provement  has  been  in  the  de- 

Cife  Problems  Needing  Attention  veiopment  of  high-speed 

nil  r  ^  •  •  A  rr  presses.” 

But  Ideas  for  Organization  Are  Vague  He  hoped  for  research  in 

stereotyping  metals,  paper  and 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton  ink  to  prevent  show-through 

'  and  penetration,  the  oils  used  in 

ATTRACTIVE  possibilities  in  a  dared  “as  has  come  from  the  ink,  and  the  effects  of  weather 
plan  for  organized  research  in  mechanical  division  of  ANPA,  conditions  to  prevent  offset, 
newspaper  mechanical  problems  through  which  great  strides  have  “I  would  like  to  see  improve- 
were  seen  by  New  York  City’s  been  made  in  improving  print-  ments  in  the  pressroom  in  re- 
mechanical  superintendents  in  a  ing  of  newspapers.”  gard  to  some  of  the  difficulties 

_ i _ ..c  _ • _ _  _ za.t_  fVinf  oct/\  fVlA  r\f  i/\rt  on- 


series  of  interviews  with  Editor  Recalling  that,  “years  ago  the  of  production,”  offered  still  an- 
&  Publisher,  which  revealed  ANPA  in  cooperation  with  the  other  mechanical  head,  “such  as 
-considerable  enthusiasm  for  the  government  printing  office  car-  equivalent  printing  on  all  sec- 
project,,  and  convictions  that  it  ried  out  some  experiments  in  tions  of  the  press  to  produce  a 
would  fill  a  real  need.  newsprint  and  ink  and  metals,”  uniform  impression  from  page 

A  sub-committee  to  outline  a  a  mechanical  head  added  that  to  page;  reduction  of  waste  by 
plan  for  organized  research  in  he’d  like  to  see  further  research,  better  methods  of  counting  pa- 
this  field  was  appointed  last  The  fact  that  the  press  is  far  pers;  possibly  research  in  chem- 
month  by  Chairman  A.  H.  Burns,  less  cooperative  in  its  research  ical  materials  used  in  photo- 
of  the  Mechanical  Committee  of  than  other  industries  was  as-  engraving  to  prevent  trouble 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  scribed  by  one  of  those  inter-  with  hot  and  cold  enamels.” 
Ushers  Association.  John  L.  viewed  to  lack  of  money  and  the  Corre/ated  Rwareh  Namdmd 


Ushers  Association.  John  L.  viewed  to  lack  of  money  and  the 
Blake,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa-  heavy  investment  that  publish- 


W  fnl  thTn«  K“the^®long^ffe  the°mo^S^Se“us  ^in 

ager,  Chicago  Tribune^  and  Jbhn  compared  With  certain  mass  in-  should^romT  fromres^rcKn? 

^  tu  V,  committec  into  the  correlated 

For  these  reasons,  perh^aps,  the  problems  of  newsprint  and  news 
of  the  plan  it  will  develop  that  phases  of  research  in  which  the  {nj.  ..  ___  sunermtendent  felt 
provok^  this  opinion  survey.  superintendents  were  interested,  “Laboratory  research  should  be 
Despite  widely  differing  con-  though  many,  were  chiefly  ran-  g^le  to  determine  the  qualities 

present  ne^s  rather  required  for  dry  mats,  molding 
proposed  research  organization  than  future  possibilities.  blankets,  press  blankets  and 

think  that  there  is  room  for  other  supplies.  Manufacturers 
study  and  need  for  research  on  could  work  toward  these  stand- 
all  of  llio  mechanical  opera-  ards  with  more  uniform  results 
tions,”  stated  one  superinten-  than  are  at  present  obtainable.” 
dent,  and  suggested  specifically  He  objected  also  to  the  lack 
most  of  them  had  concrete  ideas  , - *v,_ 


dent,  and  suggested  specifically  He  objected  also  to  the  lack 
increasing  of  the  productive  of  scientific  approach  into  such 
capacity  of  typesetting  machines,  questions  as  the  best  tempera- 
going  over  the  ink  situation  to  ture  at  which  stereotype  plates 
eliminate  Unjustifiable  discrep-  can  be  cooled,  methods  of  keep- 
esearcners  neeaea.  ancy  in  price  and  quality,  stim-  ing  chemicals  at  proper  tempera- 

Merefy  Opinion  ulating  of  the  photoengraving  tures  in  the  photoengraving  de- 

All  of  these  were  merely  opin-  supply  industry.  partment,  retaining  proper  hu- 


All  of  these  were  merely  opin-  supply  industry.  partment,  retaining  proper  hu- 

ion,  labeled  by  the  phrase  “I  He  commented:  midity  in  mats  in  the  stereotyp- 

think”  and  qualifi^  by  an  ex-  “Certain  types  of  printing  ma-  ing  room,  the  question  of  proper 
pressed  desire  to  leave  the  actual  chinery  are  no  more  productive  metal  temperatures  in  the  corn- 
planning  to  the  committee  and  today  than  they  were  three  or  posing  room, 
the  research  to  the  organization  four  decades  ago.”  Another  man  plugged  for 


it  approves. 

The  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dents  were  unanimous  in  stating 
that  the  basis  for  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  operation  is  not  scien¬ 
tific,  but  rule-of-thumb,  yet  va¬ 
ried  considerably  in  their  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  this  fact. 

“Other  industries  have  devel¬ 
oped  intensive  research  pro¬ 
grams,  for  instance  the  rubber, 
automobile,  and  motion  picture 
industries,”  one  pointed  out. 
“Our  industry  could  well  afford 
to  follow  their  example.  The 
-difficulty  in  our  industry  is  that 
there  are  so  many  units  and  we 
can  only  tie  them  together  by 
some  research  committee.  ’That 
is  what  this  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for — ^to  plan,  not  to  con¬ 
duct  research — and  should  be 
followed  by  some  plan,  whether 
for  a  single  or  subdivided  com¬ 
mittee,  that  can  get  the  whole 
industry,  newspapers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  interested.” 

Several  superintendents  noted 
the  need  for  correlation  of  re¬ 
search,  now  done  separately  by 
individual  companies,  in  such 


“One  problem  on  which  they  safety  devices. 


plugged 


( the  research  group ) 


Of  the  superintendents  ques- 


Attach  Arrows  to  Map  Plates  on  Press 

To  make  possible  the  adjustment  within  lO  minutes  of  a  master  map  to 
indicate  the  direction  and  location  of  the  invasion,  Hinson  Stiles,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  prepared  a  series  of  straight  and  curved 
arrows,  like  those  in  the  illustration,  on  thin  zinc  plates.  By  knocking  out 
the  raised  portion  of  the  already  prepared  map  plate,  if  necessary,  where 


related  problems  as,  for  instance,  arrow  should  be  and  gluing  the  arrow  down,  a  make-up  man  could  prepare 
ink  and  paper.  a  timely  map  with  none  of  the  delay  involved  in  making  plates.  This  map 

“Lots  of  good  can  come  from  was  used  in  several  D-Day  editions,  arrows  being  added  as  new  bulletins 
such  a  committee,”  another  de-  arrived. 


such  a  committee,”  another  de- 
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tinned  some  seemed  pretty 
fled,  however,  with  their  ^ 
as  workable  at  a  certain^ 
level  and  none  too  eager  for^ 
proved  techniques  and 
ment  as  long  as  well-trained  Z 
^nnel  could  get  the  papery 
Yet  among  the  printing 
nesses  needing  research  one  ^ 
interview  produced  the  iS 
dence  of  mysteriously  defe^ 
plates,  inconsistency  of  enerji 
ing  film,  variations  in  moulLi 
forms,  paper  breaks,  iMeyZ 
plates,  unequal  roto  and  colo^ 
roto  printing,  offset,  etc. 

’The  feeling  that  post,w, 
changes  would  force  higher 
standards,  and  that  present  meth¬ 
ods  of  printing  could  not  meet 
post-war  competition  of  other 
media  was  general,  althouh 
one  man  labeled  99%  of  thi 
prophecies  “just  talk.”  This  feel 
ing  was  responsible  for 
unanimous  conviction  that  r 
search  in  mechanical  problen 
is  a  splendid  project.  Yet,  un 
derlying  the  praise  of  scientifii 
method  was  a  sentimental  at 
tachment  to  the  'old  rule-ot 
thumb. 

Among  post-war  possibilitii 
this  same  executive  foresa 
“room  for  improvement  on  plas 
tics”  and  further  use  of  them  ii 
printing. 

Concerning  the  need  for  ex 
periment,  another  remarked 
“What  really  is  wanted  is  p 
pie  who  can  make  use  of  el 
ironies,  radar,  etc. — while  w 
can’t  even  run  a  roll  of  pa 
without  its  busting” — to  produc 
equally  advanced  techniques  fo 
newspaper  production. 

Millions  have  been  spent  oi 
developing  machines  for  war,  h 
added.  The  mechanical  geni 
that  has  produced  such  amazii 
precision  in  war  devices  sure 
could  be  harnessed  to  newspap 
improvement. 

■The  chief  responsibility  of 
research  group  toward  fut 
radical  changes,  however,  i 
seen  by  the  superintendents 
keeping  open  eyes  and  perh 
coordinating  future  changes  wi 
present  methods. 

Although  most  of  the  hea 
felt  that  personnel  was  outsid 
the  field  of  research  and  a  p: 
lem  for  the  individual  new 
pers.  two  declared  that  lack 
staff  training  and  provision  f 
it  could  nullify  the  usefulness 
improvements. 

Cooperation  of  some  sort  fro 
manufacturers  in  developing  a 
using  the  research  is  a  necessi 
the  mechanical  heads  perceiw 
but  found  practical  difficulties  i 
the  business  rivalry  of  thi 
group.  One  believed  the  gr 
should  be  jointly  sponsored 
newspapers  and  manufactui 
another  felt  assured  the  latt 
would  cooperate  later  in  the 
up.  A  third  proposed  fon 
for  representatives  of  all 
manufacturers  in  the  differe 
mechanical  departments. 

From  a  fourth  came  sugge 
tions  for  avoiding  the  headadi 
involved  in  organizing  a  t 
cooperative  research  plan:  l- 
a  two-year  period  of  meditati 
and  planning  during  whi 
“Study  the  methods  of  the 
stitute  of  Paper  Chemistry,  i 
by  the  paper  business,  which 
learned  how  to  deal  with  mani 
facturers,  to  find  a  workab 
set-up.” 


IDITOR  &  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  Jail*  10.  IMIib 


Vulcan  research  goes  beyond  the  four  walls  of 
the  company’s  laboratories.  Vulcan  technical 
men  get  out  among  the  users  of  press  blankets 
. . .  asking  questions  of  pressmen  and  mechanical 
superintendents  . . .  learning  what  they  want  and 
don’t  want  .  .  .  heeding  what  they  tell  about 
their  needs. 


As  a  result,  Vulcan  quality  is  kept  in  step  with 
use . . .  raw  materials  checked  and  rechecked  with 
serviceability  as  the  goal .  .  .  top-grade  blankets 
assured.  And  many  wartime  developments,  in¬ 
troduced  as  substitutes  for  scarce  materials,  are 
contributing  new  properties  which  will  make 
post-war  Vulcan  press  blankets  of  greater  value 
to  their  users. 
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PACKING  MATRIX  HEAD  AND  FOOT  BOLSTERS 


tighter  setting  of  the  matrix  holder  clips 
This  prevents  leaks  along  the  head  and 
foot  of  the  page  and.  in  turn,  eliminates 
the  danger  of  pulldowns. 

In  some  of  the  larger  Metropolitan 
offices,  this  method  has  been  in  oper 
ation  for  the  past  six  or  more  years. 
We  hove  thoroughly  investigated  the 
method  and  recommend  it.  The  only 
change  on  the  Autoplate  is  to  reduce  the 
height  of  the  bolster  packing  strip  .040  ' 
No  changes  are  necessary  on  the  matrix 
holder  clips. 


A  new  method  of  processing  mats  for 
casting  in  Autoplote  equipment  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  many  Autoplote  users  v.'here 
it  has  been  put  into  operation.  The 
method  is  to  use  .040"  packing  in  the 
head  and  foot  bolsters  of  the  mat  and 
reduce  the  height  of  the  bolster  packing 
strip  .040". 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendents  and  foremen  of 
stereotype  foundries  where  this  has 
been  done,  that  the  packing  on  the  head 
and  foot  permits  more  resiliency,  and 
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Chicagoans  Debate 
Employe  Ownership 


jUE  FUTURE  of  many  of  the 

country’s  leading  newspapers 
ji  made  uncertain  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  death  taxes  and  the  war¬ 
time  excess  profits  tax,  accord- 
id  to  Thomas  Furlong,  Chicago 
fnlwiie  financial  editor,  who  re¬ 
cently  wrote  a  series  of  three 
irticles  on  newspaper  finances. 

Bfr.  Furlong  discussed  the  fi- 
miwiel  history  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  the  Chicago 
rimes,  whose  publishers  have 
recently  died.  He  predicted 
that  within  the  next  few  years 
there  will  be  changes  in  owner- 
ihip  of  several  newspapers,  as¬ 
serting  that  tax  laws  will  make 
it  difficult  for  anybody  to  bor¬ 
row  money  to  buy  a  newspaper 
interest  and  expect  to  pay  off  the 
debt  from  earnings  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time. 

Times  Obiects 

He  expressed  doubt  that  em¬ 
pires  will  find  it  possible  to 
take  over  a  newspaper  property 
from  the  estate  of  an  owner.  As 
I  result  of  his  article  concerning 
the  Times,  Mr.  Furlong  caused 
the  tabloid  to  ^eak  out  editor- 
tally  in  defense  of  employe 
group  ownership  of  newspapers. 
Said  the  Times: 

“Coming  to  the  story  about  the 
Times  the  copyreader  seemed 
to  think  that  Furlong  was 
i^thig  for  the  first  time  the  fact 
that  this  newspaper  owes  money 
to  the  International  Paper  Co. — 
neaiiy  ^,000,000.  The  headline 
was  written  on  that  stale  point, 
—discussed  in  this  column  many 
times.  In  his  lead  however.  Mr. 
Fnriong  showed  he  was  a  good 
reporter,  because  he  wrote  quite 
factually  that  the  death  of  S.  E. 
Thomason,  our  late  and  lamented 
publisher,  had  resulted  in  a  shift 
of  personnel  ‘but  did  not  affect 
materially  the  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  property.’ 

“The  Times,  as  we  have  told 
our  readers  repeatedly,  is  owned 
by  a  corporation,  with  share¬ 
holders.  Mr.  Thomason  owned 
about  0%  of  the  common  shares. 
His  interest,  together  with  that 
of  his  close  associate,  John 
Stewart  Bryan  ( together  they 
owned  the  Tampa  Tribune)  and 
ownership  of  shares  by  'Times 
people  kept  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  among  men  and  women 
of  the  staff  who  produce  and 
distribute  this  paper.  .  .  . 

“Tltere  is  a  larger  ownership 
of  this  enterprise  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  job  than  exists  in 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 
Times  people  thank  their  lucky 
stars  that  when  Mr.  Thomason 
left  the  Tribune,  where  he  had 
been  general  manager,  and  em¬ 
barked  as  a  publisher  on  his 
own,  he  haul  thought  out  a 
business  creed  which  included 
the  doctrine  that  the  most  en¬ 
during  enterprise  of  the  new 
age  was  likely  to  be  one  in 
which  there  was  a  widespread 
ownership  among  those  whose 
daily  work  was  put  into  the  en¬ 
terprise.  .  .  . 

“Big  newspapers  are  big  busi¬ 
ness.  Two  big  papers — Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  Kansas  City 


Star — were  bought  by  their  staffs 
after  their  owners  died.  Every 
working  newspaper  man  hopes 
that  if  there  are  excessive  con¬ 
centrations  of  wealth  in  some 
newspapers,  those  who  work  on 
them  will  discover  ways  to  con¬ 
trol  and  manage  them.” 

In  his  first  article,  Mr.  Fur¬ 
long  stated  in  part: 

‘Today  the  controlling  owner¬ 
ship  of  many  of  the  coimtry’s 
newspapers  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  advanced  in  years.  The 
average  age  of  the  18  directors 
of  the  Associated  Press  is  just 
short  of  63  years.  One  of  the 
18  is  in  his  eighties,  four  are  in 
their  seventies,  five  in  their  six¬ 
ties,  seven  in  their  fifties,  and 
one  has  not  reached  his  50th 
year.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
proprietor  of  the  coimtry’s  larg¬ 
est  chain,  is  81,  as  is  Frank  B. 
Noyes  of  the  Washington  Star. 

“Management  Should  Own" 

“Unlike  certain  other  indus¬ 
tries,  there  has  been  relatively 
little  financing  of  newspaper  en¬ 
terprises  through  the  public  sale 
of  equity  securities.  There  is 
no  broad  public  market  for 
newspaper  stocks  nor,  unless  the 
character  of  the  business  is  rad¬ 
ically  altered,  is  there  likely  to 
be  one.  The  most  succe^ul 
newspaper  enterprises  are  those 
in  which  the  management  smd 
ownership  are  closely  identified. 

“The  death  of  a  principal  or 
controlling  owner  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise  that  results  in 
the  sale  of  his  interest  does  not 
necessarily  disturb  the  conti- 
nui^  of  ^e  corporation’s  man¬ 
agement.  A  public  offering  of 
the  stock  may  be  made  or  the 
transfer  can  be  effected  on  the 
stock  exchange  without  affecting 
management  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  death  of  a  newspaper 
owner  and  the  transfer  of  his 
holdings  may  completely  change 
the  character  of  the  paper  and 
jeopardize  intangible  values 
which  are  a  newspaper’s  princi¬ 
pal  assets.” 

Mr.  Furlong  concluded  his  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  financial  background 
od  ^e  Daily  News  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  assertion: 

“With  these  obligations  to 
meet  the  executors  have  the 
problem  of  working  out  a  sale 
which  will  protect  the  interest 
of  the  ben^ciary  and  at  the 
same  time  safeguiurd  the  future 
of  the  newspaper  property.  The 
transfer  of  ownership  to  an  em¬ 
ploye  group,  reported  under 
consideration  at  the  time  of 
Knox’s  death,  is  now  believed 
to  be  impractical  because  of  the 
financing  difficulty  involved.” 

■ 

Killed  in  Action 

Lt  Comm.  Arthur  C.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  37,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve, 
son  of  Arthur  C.  Johnson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  associate  publisher  of 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
and  the  Dispatch’s  city  editor 
until  May,  1942,  has  been  killed 
in  action,  presumably  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  his  family 
was  notified  June  6. 


HONORED 

Hoiry  Stoton.  left,  monoger  of 
the  New  York  Herold  Tribune 
Syndicate,  and  Howard  I.  Savage, 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  re¬ 
ceived  gold  medals  from  members 
of  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  this  week 
in  recognition  of  services  ren¬ 
dered.  Mr.  Staton  and  Mr.  Sav¬ 
age.  treasurer  and  secretary  of 
the  club,  respectively,  were  hon¬ 
ored  at  the  group's  39th  onnual 
dixmer  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel  New  York. 


Press  Vital  in 
U.  S.-China  Amity 

Continued  from  page  60 


country  to  America.  To  point 
out  aU  that  is  wrong  with  China 
and  then  to  feel  that  our  jour¬ 
nalistic  job  is  done  is  like  giv¬ 
ing  our  best  friend  a  black  eye 
and  then  wondering  why  he 
doesn’t  like  us. 

And,  unfortunately,  that  sort 
of  game  works  two  ways.  For, 
in  edition  to  the  news  of  our 
impressive  production  figures 
and  naval  victories  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  the  wide-awake  Chinese 
also  read  about  our  political  fac¬ 
tions,  our  management  -  labor 
conflicts,  our  rising  divorce  rate, 
and  our  periodic  race  riots.  To 
explain  all  of  this  to  the  Chinese, 
who  expect  greater  things  of 
American  democracy,  often  puts 
us  in  the  position  of  trying  to 
“unscrew  the  inscrutable.” 

Obviously  a  different  kind  of 
approach  to  each  other  is 
ne^ed.  In  addition  to  being 
frank  about  each  other’s  faults, 
there  is  the  need  to  spotlight  the 
kind  of  news  and  views  that  help 
us  to  work  together. 

For  that  reason,  I  was  glad  to 
read  in  Chungking  an  article  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  by  DuBois 
Morris,  Jr.,  entitled  “^ess  Can 
Aid  Management-Labor  Team¬ 
work.”  The  article  pointed  out 
while  America’s  colossal  achieve¬ 
ment  in  physical  rearmament 
can  be  decisive  in  winning  the 
war  of  arms,  she  stands  in  great 
danger  of  losing  the  crucial  bat¬ 
tle  for  industrial  cooperation 
and  national  unity,  unless  she 
gets  morally  rearmed  as  well. 

It  was  this  sort  of  thinking 
coming  from  America  which  in¬ 
spired  two  friends  of  mine  in 
Chimgking — a  young  industrial¬ 
ist  and  a  labor  leader — to  write 
a  handbook  on  China’s  recon¬ 
struction,  the  main  point  of 
which  was  that  we  either  sacri¬ 
fice  our  own  selfish  interests  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  or  we 
sacrifice  the  nation  for  the  good 
of  our  own  selfish  interests. 

The  same  idea  expressed  in 
the  EIditor  &  Publisher  article,  I 
came  across  in  New  Delhi  on  my 


way  home,  just  before  going  on 
the  air  for  All-India  Radio.  This 
time  it  was  Senator  Truman 
speaking  right  after  he  had  seen 
in  Philadelphia  the  Moral-Re- 
Armament  industrial  drama, 
“The  Forgotten  Factor.”  I  used 
his  words  in  that  broadcast: 

“The  time  is  ripe  for  an  appeal 
not  to  self-interest,  but  to  the 
himger  for  great  living  that  lies 
deep  in  every  man.  What 
Americana  really  want  is  not  a 
promise  of  getting  something  for 
nothing,  but  a  chance  to  give 
everything  for  something  great. 

“We  want  something  we  can 
fight  for  with  equal  intensity  in 
war  or  in  peace — something  not 
confined  to  combat  areas  or  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns.  We  need  this 
spirit  in  industry.  We  need  it 
in  the  nation.  For,  if  America 
doesn’t  catch  this  spirit,  we  will 
be  lucky  to  win  the  war,  and 
certain  to  lose  the  peace.  With 
it  there  is  no  limit  to  what  we 
can  do  for  America  and  America 
for  the  world.” 

That  sort  of  America  would 
have  a  dynamic  influence  on 
China’s  destiny  and  would  pro¬ 
mote  the  kind  of  teamwork  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  that  is 
needed  to  tackle  the  colossal 
problems  of  reconstruction  in 
the  Far  East.  And,  Incidentally, 
correspondents  would  find  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  news  to  write 
about — on  both  sides  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

■ 

Tribune  Denied  Permit 
For  Australia  Edition 

The  Australian  government 
has  refused  the  Australian  agent 
of  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 
Chicago  Tribune  publisher,  per¬ 
mission  to  publish  an  edition  of 
the  Tribune  in  Australia  for 
U.  S.  troops.  No  reason  was 
given  for  ^  rejection. 

Col.  McCormick,  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  rejection,  said:  “It 
shows  that  Australia  is  under  a 
dictatorship  as  extreme  as  the 
dictatorships  of  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  United  States  should 
insist  the  Australian  people  be 
freed,  since  the  UniM  States 
saved  them  from  Japan.” 

Editorially,  the  Tribune  as¬ 
serted  that  American  fighting 
men  in  Australia  find  little  in¬ 
formation  in  the  Australian 
newspapers  about  America’s  part 
in  the  war,  “for  the  newspapers 
in  that  continent  choose  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  British  Reuters 
Service  in  preference  to  those 
of  the  Associated  Press  which 
are  available  to  them  and  which 
give  an  unbiased  account  of  Am¬ 
erica’s  war  activities.  .  .  .” 

Australian  papers  coimtered 
by  noting  that  their  current  edi¬ 
tions  ciuTied  as  many  U.  S.  as 
London  datelines. 

■ 

Dennis  Estate  $305,230 

Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor-em¬ 
eritus  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
who  died  last  Sept.  25  at  the 
age  of  83.  left  an  estate  of  $305,- 
230,  according  to  a  tax  appraisal 
filed  last  week.  Included  in  the 
eshite  were  538  shares  of  Daily 
News  preferred  stock  and  6,405 
shares  of  common  stock.  The 
estate  was  left  in  trust  to  his 
three  children. 
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Maintenance 
Ordered  in 
Syracuse  Cose 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post 
Standard  has  been  ordered  to  in¬ 
clude  a  standard  maintenance  of 
membership  clause  in  its  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Syracuse  News¬ 
paper  Guild  by  a  directive  order 
of  the  Daily  New!q>aper  Com¬ 
mission  issued  Jime  1. 

In  the  same  order,  the  Com¬ 
mission  declined  to  grant  the 
guild’s  demand  for  a  guild  shop 
and  did  not  grant  die  guild's 
revest  for  dues  check-o£ 

llie  Commission  also  ruled  on 
two  other  issues  in  dispute.  In 
the  matter  of  Job  security,  the 
Commission  directed  that  the 
following  provision  be  included 
in  the  contract: 

"In  any  instance  in  which  the 
management  dismisses  an  em¬ 
ploye  for  reasons  not  subject  to 
arbitration,  the  guild  should 
have  the  right  to  confer  with 
the  management  and  present  to 
the  management  its  views  with 
respect  to  the  cause  and  reasons 
assigned  by  the  management  for 
the  dischiurge  of  such  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring 
to  correct  such  reasons  and/or 
conditions.” 

On  the  question  of  severance 
pay,  the  Commission  directed 
that  employes  covered  by  the 
contract  who  are  dismissed  for 
reasons  “other  than  gross  mis¬ 
conduct”  receive  one  week’s  pay 
for  each  six  months  of  ser^ce 
through  10  years  and  one  week 
for  each  year  of  service  beyond 
10  years,  the  maximum  service 
payment  being  22  weeks. 

F.  S.  Deibler  was  the  public 
member  of  the  Commission  in 
deciding  the  Syracuse  dispute, 
with  E^gar  Morris,  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Sews,  industry  member, 
dissenting  with  respect  to  main¬ 
tenance,  and  Kenneth  Crouse, 
labor  member,  dissenting  to  the 
denial  of  check-off. 

In  ordering  a  maintenance  of 
membership  clause,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  points  out  that  the  guild’s 
demand  for  a  guild  shop  cannot 
be  granted  "because  the  Board 
will  not  order  a  union  shop 
clause  in  a  contract  against  the 
will  of  the  employer.  .  .  .  The 
only  form  of  union  security  that 
the  Board  will  order  on  its  own 
initiative  is  a  maintenance  of 
membership  clause.” 

On  the  matter  of  dues  check¬ 
off,  the  Commission  pointed  out 
that  the  War  Labor  Board  has 
granted  dues  check-off  along 
with  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  in  which  the  two  issues 
have  been  tied  together,  usually 
involving  a  large  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  a  single  plant  "There 
are  only  60  employes  involved 
in  this  dispute,  so  that  the  col¬ 
lection  of  dues  can  in  no  way 
endanger  the  existence  of  the 
union,^  ruled  the  majority. 

A  directive  was  issued  by  the 
Sixth  Regioiml  War  Labor  Board 
in  the  Syracuse  case  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  ’^o  issues  in  dispute, 
union  security  and  dues  dieck- 
off,  were  delayed  imtil  the 
NWLB  has  rendered  its  decision 
in  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
case,  in  vdiirdi  the  question  of 


maintenance  of  membership  was 
the  sole  issue  in  dispute. 

The  two  other  issues.  Job  se¬ 
curity  and  dismissal  pay,  were 
previously  remanded  to  the  par¬ 
ties  for  further  negotiations. 

The  Commission  this  week  is¬ 
sued  three  directive  orders,  in¬ 
volving  the  establishment  of 
maintenance  of  membership 
clauses  in  guild  contracts.  News¬ 
papers  covered  in  the  directive 
orders  are  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Sews,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle  and  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 
m 

Phila.  Bulletins 
GiuldWLB 
In  Wage  Parley 

Philadelphia,  June  5  —  In¬ 
creases  in  pay  for  employes  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  who  are  members  of  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  affiliate  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
are  being  withheld  pending  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  local  officers 
and  counsel  of  the  guild,  with 
the  newspaper  commission  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  in  Chicago. 

In  June  a  year  ago  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  management  and  the  guild 
completed  negotiations  for  a  new 
con^ct  which  includes  what 
amounts  to  a  10%  average  in¬ 
crease  in  pay,  subject  to  WLB 
approval.  If  such  approval  is 
granted,  the  pay  will  be  retro¬ 
active  to  that  date. 

Local  guild  leaders  want  cost 
of  living  increases  written  into 
minimum  scale  for  all  local 
newspapers,  providing  a  new 
basis  for  ^ture  computations. 
Guild  members  employed  by  the 
Record,  Inquirer  and  Daily  Sews 
got  advances  some  time  ago,  be¬ 
fore  a  contemplated  new  Bulle¬ 
tin  agreement  was  drawn  up. 

The  newspaper  panel  takes 
the  position  that  the  matter  of 
the  Bulletin’s  proposed  new 
contract  cannot  be  approved  im- 
til  the  entire  issue  is  settled. 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
Arthur  Riordan,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  -  Camden  affiliate, 
were  in  Chicago  last  week  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  commission. 
■ 

John  Hix,  36, 

Cartoonist  Dies 

John  M.  Hix,  36,  originator  of 
the  nationally  syndicated  cartoon 
feature  “Strange  As  It  Seems,” 
died  at  his  home  in  Hollywood 
on  June  7. 

Much  of  Mr.  Hlx’s  own  career 
might  have  been  included  in  his 
feature  which  he  succeeded  in 
having  syndicated  when  he  was 
only  20  and  which  he  continued 
until  his  death.  He  received 
many  of  his  odd  facts  which 
were  the  basis  for  his  daily 
drawings  by  correspondence.  He 
once  said  that  he  had  more  than 
1,000,000  of  these  “Strange  As 
It  Seems”  bits  of  information 
still  awaiting  his  drawing  pen. 

His  main  purpose  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  facts  that  would  startle  and 
enlighten  his  readers.  For  many 
years  he  drew  all  of  the  sketches 
himself,  but  later  ill  health 
forced  him  to  employ  others  in 
the  work. 


Tripp  Tells  Press 
To  Promote  Self 

continued  from  page  15 

No  newspaperman  could  have 
more  sympathy  with  the  things 
I  am  criticizing  than  I  have.  I 
am  an  old  showman  and  press 
agent.  Nobody  ever  put  more 
over  on  newspapers  than  I  did 
in  my  day.  And  I’m  a  radio 
man  too.  My  company  operates 
six  radio  stations  and  I  do  all  I 
can  for  them,  so  this  is  not  a 
sour  grapes  outburst.  But  I 
don’t  like  anybody’s  figures  that 
don’t  make  sense  and  stand  on 
their  own  feet. 

A  lot  of  your  fellows  have 
been  asking  how  come  that 
radio  claims  to  have  devoted 
$174,000,000  of  its  time  and  $28,- 
OOO.CiOO  in  talent  to  war  themes 
in  1943  whereas  newspapers 
modestly  say  $134,000,0()()  for 
complete  news,  ^itorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  war  effort  content,  124 
million  for  dailies  and  Sundays 
and  10  million  for  weeklies. 

Investigation  indicates  that 
radio  is  far  too  high  and  news¬ 
papers  too  conservative,  both 
wrong  because  of  methods  of 
computation. 

I  think  I  can  explain  it  to 
you,  meantime  give  you  some 
interesting  figures,  mighty  in¬ 
teresting. 

In  order  to  translate  radio’s 
174  millions  for  time  into  hours 
or  percentages  it  was  necessary 
to  find  the  value,  at  advertising 
rates,  of  a  whole  year’s  time  on 
all  of  the  913  stations  which  co¬ 
operated. 

That  took  some  tall  figuring 
and  adding  machine  tapes  about 
80  feet  long. 

$1,382,109  for  Day  on  Air 

For  purposes  of  this  talk  take 
my  word  &at  a  person,  were  the 
time  available,  could  buy  one 
whole  day,  7  a.m.  to  midnight,  17 
hours  daily,  on  all  of  the  radio 
stations  of  the  land  for  $1,382,- 
109.  Thus  he  could  on  that  basis 
take  over  every  minute  of  Amer¬ 
ican  broadcasting  for  a  whole 
year  for  $504,469,785.  That  is 
radio’s  potential,  as  of  today,  if 
it  sold  every  hour  of  the  year  on 
every  station  at  its  April  base 
hourly  rates  and  gave  no  dis¬ 
counts. 

Newspapers’  potential,  the 
value  of  the  total  area  of  every 
daily,  Sunday  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country,  figuring 
news  content  at  current  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  is  $1,540,000,000, 
more  than  three  times  the  radio 
total  time  value. 

Newspapers  in  1943  carried 
$665,000,000  of  advertising  of  all 
kinds.  ’This  is  more  than  radio 
could  have  carried  had  it  sold 
every  hour  of  the  year  on  every 
station.  Newspaper  advertising 
was  more  than  double  the  $307,- 
000,000  which  radio  actually  did 
carry.  Radio  apparently  is  sell¬ 
ing  68%  of  its  time. 

Radio  will  have  to  increase  its 
rates  50%  or  establish  450  more 
stations  to  reach  the  point  where 
even  by  selling  every  minute  of 
its  time  it  will  be  capable  of 
carrying  the  advertising  volume 
newspapers  carried  last  year. 

Getting  back  to  my  story.  If 
you  divide  radio’s  claimed  175 
millions  in  war  effort  timb  by 
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the  cost  of  one  full  day  on  »b 
stations,  you’ll  find  that  it  coi^ 
to  126  full  days,  from  7  alttS 
midnight  on  all  913  stationiT 

That,  gentlemen,  would 
34.5%  of  everything  that 
poured  into  the  ether  for  , 
whole  year,  exactly  five  houn 
and  52  minutes  of  solid  wara» 
peal  on  every  station  In  th* 
land,  every  day  of  the  year 

Now  look,  that  represtna 
$190,580  per  station. 

You  don’t  believe  that,  do 
you?  A  whale  of  a  lot  of  von 
printed  it. 

The  only  way  such  figurei 
might  have  been  reached,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be 
credit  for  the  whole  of  everr 
program  into  which  the  an¬ 
nouncer  or  a  participant  iidected 
a  plug  for  a  war  effort.  ( 'rhii  u 
now  known  to  be  what  is  done 
— Ed. ) 

On  that  basis,  if  newspapen 
and  magazines  claimed  every  ad 
or  column  that  carries  a  war 
slogan,  we  could  hang  up  a  box 
car  figure  that  the  Pennsy  and 
Union  Pacific  won’t  reach  this 
generation.  .  .  . 

Just  as  truly  as  any  radio 
listener  would  dispute  that  he 
listens  for  five  hours  and  52 
minutes  to  war  ballyhoo  every 
day,  so  would  any  newspaper 
reader  declare  that  his  news¬ 
paper  contains  more  than  9.7% 
war  effort  content. 

Nine  and  seven-tenths  of  total 
content  is  what  the  newspapa 
figure  for  daily,  Sunday  and 
weekly  newspapers  represoiti. 
Tain’t  that  little  and  you  know 
it.  Why,  it  takes  that  to  M 
about  the  rationing,  the  black 
markets,  the  changes  in  the  draft, 
the  war  propaganda  out  (d 
Washington  and  for  OPA  to 
change  its  mind.  These  are 
newspaper  Jobs  which  must  be 
done  daily  in  detail,  even  local¬ 
ized  and  diagrammed  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
take  that  much  space  to  promote 
the  war  schemes  of  the  movies 
and  the  "kiss  me”  clubs. 

There’s  a  right  spot  some¬ 
where  in  between  radio’s  34% 
and  newspapers’  9.7.  One  of  my 
radio  stations  which  isn’t  a  bit 
modest  and  didn’t  fail  to  take 
credit  for  every  last  five-word 
plug  could  dig  up  2.4  hours  a 
day,  14%,  which  was  all  they 
could  make  out  of  it  by  stretch¬ 
ing.  And  they  are  on  two  major 
networks,  NBC  and  MutuaL 

There’s  glory  enough  for 
everybody  in  this  war.  Every 
medium  is  doing  a  swell  job.  No 
reason  for  anybody  to  smear 
the  record  by  infiating  it.  .  .  • 

It’s  pretty  near  time  we  birds 
quit  being  pushed  off  our  own 
back  porch. 

Newspapers  owe  to  them¬ 
selves  the  publicizing  of  their 
part  in  this  war.  We  need  it  not 
alone  to  take  our  place  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  our  advertisers  who 
are  paying  their  money  to  build 
their  own  case,  but  we  need  it 
to  crystalize  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  the  government  that 
we  are  having  a  big  hand  in  the 
winning  of  this  war. 

This  we  must  soon  begin  to  do 
with  more  vigor  if  we  are  to 
emerge  from  the  crisis  with  the 
public  appreciation  and  the 
honor  and  the  glory  which  are 
due  the  American  press. 
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iats  missing 
from  this 


2  ...the  proper  tools. Give  them  a  shovel,  man’s  oldest 
digging  tool,  and  they  couldn’t  dig  a  hole  much  more 
than  100  feet  deep.  But  put  them  at  the  controls  of  a  mod¬ 
em  drilling  rig,  that  costs  from  $40,000  to  $250,000,  and 
they  can  push  a  well  down  5,000, 10,000, 15,000  feet! 


1  These  are  the  hands  of  one  of  Union  Oil  Company’s 
best  drillers.  There  zuen’t  800  others  on  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast  that  are  as  skilled  in  their  particular  work.  Yet 
there  is  one  thing  missing  from  the  picture  above  with¬ 
out  which  those  hands  would  be  commonplace . . . 


4  At  Union  Oil,  for  example,  it  has  taken  a  gross  in¬ 
vestment  of  $39,504  worth  of  rigs,  refineries,  ships,  service 
stations,  and  so  on,  to  provide  an  average  employee  with  the 
"tools”  he  needs.  The  only  way  you  can  ^finance  that  kind 
of  equipment  is  by  pooling  the  money  of  a  lot  of  people. 


3  This  one  example  snows  now  drastically  the  ma¬ 
chine  age  has  altered  American  life.  75  years  ago,  almost 
any  man  could  buy  what  simple  tools  he  needed  himself. 
Today,  in  many  industries  tools  cost  so  much  that  the 
individual  simply  can’t  finance  them. 


5  Some  countries  form  these  pools  by  government 
ownership.  But  in  America  we  do  it  under  legal  agree¬ 
ments  known  as  corporations,  so  we  can  preserve  that 
all-important  human  iacenXive— competition.  (31,375  peo¬ 
ple  F>ooled  their  savings  to  finance  Union’s  operations.) 


6  Apparently  our  American  method  works  best.  For 
under  the  stimulation  of  this  Free  Competitive  Enterprise 
System  we  have  achieved  the  greatest  industrial  capacity 
—both  for  war  and  peace— and  the  highest  standard  of 
living  any  nation  has  known  since  the  beginning  of  time. 


UNION  Oil  COMPANY 

OP  CAIIFORRIA 


AMIRICA'S  nrJH  PRIIDOM  IS 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil 
Ompemy,  is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  o/  how  and 
why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll 
feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you 
have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil  Co., 
Union  Oil  Building,  Las  Angeles  14,  California. 
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NAEA  HEARS  CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 


continued  from  page  14 
several  questions  that  can  be 
compared  to  known  facts  as  a 
sample  test  If  these  are  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  the  customer  al¬ 
ready  knows  the  answer,  be  is 
far  more  quickly  aold  on  all  the 
results. 

Mr.  Simmons  concluded  with 
a  check  list  of  “twenty  points  of 
caution”  the  most  important  of 
which,  be  avows,  is  “stick  to  the 
Golden  Rule  honesty  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.” 

Speaking  at  the  Tuesday 
luncheon  on  the  subject  “Amer¬ 
ica  Must  Win  the  Peace,”  which 
the  invasion  made  exceptionally 
timely,  W,  W.  Wachtel,  presi¬ 
dent  Calvert  Distillers  Corp., 
outlined  a  five-point  program  to 
preserve  American  economy  and 
insure  Jobs  for  returning  ser¬ 
vicemen. 

Flve-Pofait  Progrcon 

He  proposed  that:  lag  money 
be  siphoned  off  to  provide  a 
cushion  of  reservii  purchasing 
power  to  prevent  inflation;  that 
business  be  permitted  to  set  up 
reserves  out  of  current  earnings 
to  meat  post-war  probluns; 
planning  be  done  now  for  con¬ 
version  of  plants  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  consumer  goods  for 
peacetime  needs;  it  be  deter¬ 
mined  now  how  many  pe<mle 
each  enterprise  will  re  ■employ 
and  that  the  Job  be  done  by 
business  and  devel^Mnent  of 
western  hemisphere  solidarity 
be  promoted.  If  ere  can’t  use 
a  neighbor’s  surplus  products, 
we  should  uadarteke  to  market 
those  products  for  tham,  he  said. 

The  two  allied  subjects  of 
neersprint  shortage  and  space  ra¬ 
tioning  were  covered  reipective-' 
ly  by  W.  G.  Chandler,  president, 
Scripps-Howerd  Supply  Co.,  and 
Gordon  Smith,  Buffalo  Evening 
Newt. 

“’The  newsprint  er^  is  not 
dry,  but  the  bucket  is  dragging 
on  the  bottom,”  Mr.  Chandler 
said  in  explaining  the  current 
situation  from  which  he  feels 
there  will  be  no  relief  in  the  last 
half  of  1944.  He  deUUed  stotis- 
tics  showing  that  the  need  now 
exceeds  the  quantity  by  one- 
third  and  consequently  urged 
newspapers  to  continue  to 
preach  conservation. 

'Tentative  WPB  estimates  in¬ 
dicate  that  we  may  go  through 
the  third  quarter  arlthout  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  usage,  but  that 
depends  on  the  requirements  for 
military  and  necessary  civilian 
uses  for  containers  and  packag- 
inf ,”  he  explained. 

In  answer  to  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  be  asserted  that  honest 
efforts  were  being  made  by  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  to  cut 
their  consumption,  that  lifting 
of  shipping  restrictions  to  other 
countries  will  constitute  our  es¬ 
timated  shortages  for  some  time 
after  the  war  and  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  right  of  the  printed 
word,  throw  aways  and  shoppers 
are  entitled  to  their  share  of 
paper. 

Mr.  Smith  outlined  the  Buffalo 
plan  of  space  rationing  on  a 
quota  system  arhich  places  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  the  same  competi¬ 
tive  par  as  previously  and  al¬ 
lows  for  the  development  of  new 


business,  which  he  feels  is  es¬ 
sential  in  order  to  keep  newspa¬ 
pers  from  becoming  stagnant. 

Covering  the  problems  of 
maintaining  staff  morale  with  no 
sales  incentive.  J.  Garrett 
Noonan,  advertising  director. 
Louitville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  avered  that  bad  morale 
might  well  be  a  reflection  of  the 
executive’s  attitude.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  by  and  large  a  good 
salesman  will  remain  so  through 
this  period,  regardless,  but  sug¬ 
gested  a  series  of  morsde-raising 
jobs  newspapers  can  do. 

Among  them  he  included  such 
points  as  selling  the  men  on 
one’s  own  rationing  plan;  creat¬ 
ing  a  linage  pool  for  salesmen  as 
an  incentive;  sending  them  out 
on  post-war  surveys  and  encour¬ 
aging  them  to  learn  about  the 


for  both  durable  and  non-dur- 
able  merchandise. 

Following  the  same  basic 
theme  H.  H.  MacLane,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  discussed 
bri^y  the  post-war  plans  of  a 
number  of  large  chains. 

In  a  q;>eech  read  for  J.  A. 
Burke,  production  manager, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  who  could 
not  be  present,  he  warned  the 
audience  not  to  count  on  rapid 
development  of  new  mechanical 
equipment  immediately  after  the 
war. 

Current  classified  problems 
were  discussed  by  John  L.  Irvin, 
elasslfled  advertising  manager. 
Nets  York  Journal- American, 
who  pointed  out  that  practically 
all  of  them  are  outgrowths  of 
space  rationing. 

Howevw,  he  urged  tiie  exec¬ 


busin  eases  they  serve. 

How  the  telephone  can  be 
used  as  a  friend  and  good-will 
builder  was  discussed  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  H. 
Fresem  staff  assistant.  New  York 
Telephone  Co.,  who  urged  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  be  placed  on  skill 
of  handling  the  instrument, 
knowledge  of  Its  mechanics  and 
a  pleasant,  courteoiis  manner. 

Mew  Preseetcitioe 

Among  the  year’s  NAEA  proj¬ 
ects  was  the  production  of  a 
presentation  designed  for  show¬ 
ings  before  business  groups  as 
well  as  clients  by  the  NAEA 
Committee  Extraordinary, 
headed  by  C.  E.  Phillips.  En¬ 
titled.  "Mliat  Is  Your  Advertis¬ 
ing  L  Q.r*  it  features  a  list  of 
questions  with  multiple-choice 
answers  to  be  checked  by  the 
audience.  The  second  half  of 
the  presentation  gives  the  cor¬ 
rect  answers,  some  explanation 
of  them  and  source  material. 

Following  explanation  of  a 
number  of  charts  giving  past, 
present  and  estimated  future  sta¬ 
tistics  on  a  variety  of  factors  af¬ 
fecting  advertising  and  business 
Dr.  Howard  T.  Hovde,  past-pres¬ 
ident,  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation,  made  ten  assumptions 
as  to  the  status  of  retailing  after 
the  war.  In  general  he  predicts 
that  the  retail  trades  will  be  in 
a  strong  position  when  they  en¬ 
ter  the  post-war  period,  that 
there  will  be  a  trend  toward 
larger  stores  and  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  retailer  and  manu- 
tacturer,  that  there  will  be  many 
new  products  and  greater  re¬ 
search  and  that  pent-up  demand 
will  provide  an  excellent  market 


utives  to  worry  less  about  cur¬ 
rent  problems,  and  concentrate 
on  devising  a  plan  for  recovery 
after  the  war,  wh«i  the  existing 
economic  circumstances  will 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  classi¬ 
fied. 

S.  George  Little,  special  con¬ 
sultant,  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  a  speech  presented  else- 
vdiere  in  this  issue  gave  detailed 
current  and  background  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
and  answered  questions  from  the 
audience. 

Among  the  points  brought  out 
in  the  question  and  answer  ses¬ 
sion  was  that  bond  redemption 
is  running  lower  than  that  of  in¬ 
surance  and  far  lower  than  the 
public  realizes.  According  to 
Don  Bridge,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  90  to  91%  of  the  bonds  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers.  Also,  it  was  suggested 
that  newq;>aper8  do  more  promo¬ 
tional  work  on  their  tremendous 
war  effort  Job. 

Two  panel  discussions  re¬ 
spectively  gave  the  advertising 
executives  a  survey  of  several 
business-building  ideas  and  a 
plan  to  develop  more  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  by  placing  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  carefully  prepared 
copy  and  layout  done  by  per¬ 
sons  other  than  salesmen,  thus 
relieving  the  latter  for  more 
contacts. 

A  survey  of  two  city  post-war 
plans,  one  for  Portland,  Ore., 
and  the  other  for  Lima,  O.  were 
also  included  on  the  program. 

Many  of  the  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  in  general  at  the  large 
sessions  were  taken  up  in  par¬ 
ticular  at  the  three  round-tables 


e  and  non-dur-  held  Monday  afternoon  whn 
e.  members  divided  into  ciicoii. 

B  same  basic  tion  groups. 
cLane,  Scripps-  At  the  closing  business  — nimi 
ipers,  discussed  in  addition  to  the  election  of 
war  plans  of  a  fleers,  NAEA  members  amjw^ 
chains.  their  by-laws  to  increase  amnai 

read  for  J.  A.  dues,  action  which  will  result  bi 
>n  manager,  additional  yearly  income  of 
pers,  who  could  proximately  $2,000,  and  peini 
he  warned  the  resolutions  expressing  their  iw 
count  on  rapid  preciation  to  Officers  Wallm, 
new  mechanical  Manx  and  Drew  and  to  C  I 
iiately  after  the  Phillips  and  his  committee  In 
preparation  of  the  new  presn- 
ifled  problems  tation. 
y  John  L.  Irvin,  ■ 

Ad  Bureau  Booklet 

iimal-American,  t»  j  « 

that  practically  Traces  Bond  Succeai 
outgrowths  of  With  a  bow  to  the  almost  I^IOO,, 
000  different  advertisers  ehs 
irged  me  exec-  have  so  far  backed  the  War 

cause  in  newspaper  space,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Amifi- 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Aav 
Left  to  right:  Bob-  ciation,  has  summarized  the  Wv 
•rt  K.  Drow.  Mil-  efforts  of  newspaper  td- 

woukoo  Journal  vertisers  and  newspapers  thtis- 
NAEA  vico-nrosi-  "elves  in  a  new  booklet.  The 
G^^  SeUli^JobinHlstorT.- 
I  released  June  8, 

ana  ai  Charting  the  millions  invcslid 
JkM^a  newspapoT  advertiting  to  mp 

tho  NAEA  convoi^  Second,  Third  sad 

tion  spookor^  and  fourth  Loan  drives,  the  burees 
!•  T.  Gnscom.  points  to  the  Job  as  “in  no  ssoit 
Nashville  Bonner  the  contribution  of  Just  tht 
&  Tennessean,  an  giants  of  business’  but  “the  co«a- 
NAEA  director.  bined  investment  in  newspepit 
space  of  hundreds  of  thoor 
ands  of  manufacturers,  retsilsn, 
wholesalers  and  service  orgasi- 
zations  cd  every  kind  and  the.” 
less  about  cur-  record  baa  been  made,  too, 

md  concentrate  In  the  face  of  a  major  handicap 
an  for  recovery  In  the  form  of  the  newsprial 
i«i  the  existing  shortage,  the  booklet  points  out 
instances  will  with  bond  promotion  during  thi 
effect  on  class!-  Fourth  War  Loan  occupying  “i 
bigger  percentage  of  toM  newr 
le.  special  con-  ever  before- 

*easn^  Denart-  *  bigger  percentage  than  wai 

le  gave  detailed  »«l>J«ct  to  the  whole  history  of 
ikground  infor-  H*®  press, 
rifth  War  Loan  " 

estions  from  the  ARF  Names  CommittM 

Pursuant  to  the  expansion 
nts  brought  out  program  recently  adopted  by  ths 
ind  answer  ses-  Advertising  Research  Founds- 
ind  redemption  tion,  William  G.  Palmer,  diak- 
than  that  of  in-  man  of  tte  Foundation’s  Board 
lower  than  the  of  Directors,  announced .  Juno  8 
According  to  the  appointment  of  the  following 
innett  Newspa-  Executive  Committee:  Rldiaid 
if  the  bonds  are  Compton,  Compton  Advertising, 
ds  of  the  pur-  inc.;  Otis  Allen  Kenyon,  Kenyon 
;  was  suggested  k  Eckhardt,  Inc.;  Stuart  Par 
do  more  promo-  body,  Borden  Co.;  Harold  B. 
leir  tremendous  Thomas,  Sterling  Drug.  Inc.  Mr. 

Palmer,  who  is  a  vice-president 
discussions  re-  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Ca, 
the  advertising  will  serve  as  chairman  of  tbs 
-vey  of  several  committee, 
ideas  and  a  a 

^  Negro  Publishers  Mert 

fully  prepared  Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
done  by  per-  5th  annual  convention  of  the 
salesmen,  thus  Negro  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
itter  for  more  sociation  which  will  be  held  in 
New  York,  June  IS,  16,  and  17- 

10  city  post-war  John  H.  ^ngstacke,  presidsnl 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Howard  H.  Murphy,  secre- 
■  Lima,  O.  were  tary-treasurer,  recently  with  Dr. 
the  program.  C.  B.  Powell,  chairman  of  the 
problems  dls-  committee  on  arrangements  toi 

11  at  the  large  the  convention,  worked  out  final 
ken  up  in  par-  physical  details.  HeadquarUrs 
ee  round-tables  will  be  ISSth  St.  YMCA. 
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NEW  YORK  MEANS  BUSINESS 


Today,  and  for  the  years  ahead,  the  door  is  open 
wide  for  productive  enterprise  in  the  Empire 
State — where  diversified  industry  spells  oppor¬ 
tunity.  For  the  businessman  who  prepares  now, 
rich  rewards  lie  ahead. 

War  Is  Our  Business  Until  Victory 

New  York  has  produced  more  than  one- tenth  of 
the  nation’s  war  goods — with  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  government  plant  construction.  A  large 
part  of  war  products  vary  but  little  from  accus¬ 
tomed  peacetime  output.  For  these  reasons,  prob¬ 
lems  of  reconversion  will  be  easier  in  this  State. 

In  New  York  you  have  at  your  doorstep  nearly 
one-third  of  the  nation’s  retail  sales.  Within  the 
State,  you  have  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  wholesale  trade.  You  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  raw  and  semi-processed  material. 

You  operate  in  the  only  State  touching  both 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes — with 
900  miles  of  navigable  waterways  connecting  its 
unmatched  port  facilities. 

You  are  strategically  located  on  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  transportation  network  that  has  paced  the 
growth  of  the  leading  industrial  State. 


New  York  State’s  5,000,000  workers  produce 
more  per  dollar  of  wages.  Labor  and  management 
agree  here — with  profit  to  both.  Witness  New 
York’s  strike  record  in  the  war — fewer  man¬ 
hours  lost  due  to  strikes  than  any  other  indus¬ 
trial  state  in  the  Union. 

When  peace  comes  again.  New  York  is  ready 
to  forge  ahead.  Whether  you  are  located  within 
or  outside  of  the  State,  if  you  are  making  plans 
for  business  expansion,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  New  York  State  can  help  you. 

Use  These  Services 

We  can  assist  you  on  plant  locations;  supply  in¬ 
formation  on  manpower  and  other  significant 
factors;  help  you  get  a  preview  of  taxes  for  your 
enterprise;  give  technical  service  on  new  materials 
and  new  products;  help  promote  opportunities  in 
foreign  trade.  These  and  many  other  services  are 
available  both  through  our  offices  throughout  the 
State  and  through  our  contact  with  Chambers  of 
Conunerce  and  other  local  groups. 

Just  address  M.  P.  Catherwood,  Commissioner 
of  Commerce,  Albany  1,  New  York,  and  your 
request  will  receive  immediate  attention. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Department  of  Commerce 
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GEORGE  LITTLE  PRESENTS  FIFTH  LOAN  DATA 


continued  from  page  14 
selfish  reason  for  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  War  Bond  advertising. 
It  is  the  financial  return  that 
will  come  back  later,  to  those 
who  support  this  vital  effort. 

Many  letters  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  recently  from  large  and 
small  merchants  throughout  the 
country,  stating  in  substance 
that  they  see,  in  sponsored  War 
Bond  advertising,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  appeal  to  their  customers 
and  potential  customers,  that 
hns  never  been  available  to 
ffiem  before.  It  is  producing 
invaluable  good  will  for  them, 
for  the  years  to  come.  This  ad¬ 
vertising  appeal  contains  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  digs  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  it  is  a 
message  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

Another  important  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  large  holdings  of 
War  Bonds  will  create  a  back¬ 
log  of  savings  for  your  com¬ 
munities  that  will  be  most  help¬ 
ful  later  on.  The  money  will 
remain  there  in  your  communi¬ 
ties  to  help  absorb  any  future 
financial  reverses  that  may  oc¬ 
cur.  It  will  come  back  to  your 
newspaper  and  your  merchants 
when  you  need  it  most. 

Bond  Scdes  Hgures 

Let’s  review  some  of  the  War 
Bond  sales  figures,  where  the 
newspaper  advertising  volume 
was  largMt,  in  support  of  the 
Fourth  war  Loan  Drive.  Re¬ 
sults  of  the  last  drive  show 
over-all  national  bond  sales  of 
$24.56  per  capita.  In  the  coun¬ 
ties  where  the  ten  top  news- 
p^>ers  (from  the  standpoint  of 
War  Bond  linage )  are  published, 
the  Bond  sales  figures  reached 
up  to  a  peak  of  $34.24  per  capita. 
In  other  words.  War  Bond  sales 
in  these  ten  counties  were  39.4% 
above  the  national  average.  This 
seems  to  be  a  natiu^l  result, 
because  it  simply  would  not  be 
possible  for  a  newspaper  to  pub¬ 
lish  166,000  lines  of  advertising, 
in  such  a  i^ort  period  of  time, 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  any  good 
product,  without  something  hap¬ 
pening. 

This  picture,  to  me,  presents 
a  strong  endorsement  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Remember 
too,  in  this  connection,  that  all 
newspapers  have  done  a  good 
Job.  But  these  top  ten,  that 
were  considerably  above  the 
average  in  volume  of  linage, 
indicate  that  more  advertising 
will  sell  more  War  Bonds.  Total 
newspaper  advertising  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  War  Bond  effort  is 
currently  running  on  a  basis  of 
approximately  $36,000,000  annu¬ 
ally.  Such  amazing  advertising 
coverage  cannot  possibly  fail  to 
sell  War  Bonds. 

Combats  Inflation 

I  have  one  more  thought, 
about  inflation,  as  it  pertains  to 
this  advertising  program.  If  we 
did  not  have  this  tremendous 
volume  of  War  Bond  advertis¬ 
ing,  not  only  in  newspapers,  but 
in  all  other  media,  the  inflation 
ttureat  would  be  far  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  it  is  now.  If  the  same 
amount  of  space  was  being  de¬ 
voted  to  high  powered  merchan¬ 
dise-selling  messages  it  would 
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be  much  more  difficult  to  keep 
inflation  under  control.  The 
present  high  incomes  of  wage 
earners  in  many  war  industries 
means  that  this  new  money  is 
literally  burning  the  pockets  of 
those  workers,  and  they  are 
going  to  spend  it  for  something. 
If  the  most  powerful  advertising 
program  in  the  nation  is  cen¬ 
ter^  on  the  sale  of  War  Bonds 
— then  they  will  buy  War  Bonds 
— and  that’s  good.  However,  if 
it  was  centered  on  the  sale  of 
luxury  merchandise,  then  those 
people  would  buy  that  merchan¬ 
dise  instead,  thereby  throwing 
this  surplus  money  right  back 
into  circulation. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  in  one 
of  his  recent  letters  to  news¬ 
papers  said,  ‘”rhe  newspaper 
advertising  program  has  a  more 
important  Job  to  do  in  the  Fifth 
War  Loan  drive  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  As  in  the  past,  we  are 
going  to  depend  heavily  upon 
newspapers  and  upon  the  busi¬ 
nesses  who  sponsor  newspaper 
advertisements  to  carry  our 
urgent  message  to  the  people. 
Sponsored  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  provides  a  direct  avenue  of 
approach  and  a  desirable  wide 
coverage  as  was  demonstrated 
with  the  splendid  record  of  over 
159,000  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  in  support  of  the  Fourth 
War  Loan.  I  am  sure  that  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers  will 
again  answer  this  vital  call  for 
support  in  the  usual  American 
way.”  All  of  these  things  that 
I  have  mentioned  indicate  a 
growing  knowledge  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  essentiality  of  newspapers 
in  this  financing  effort. 

Tribute  for  Cooperotlon 

I  won’t  take  your  time  to  re¬ 
view  figures  of  the  last  drive. 
’They  have  been  published  wide¬ 
ly.  In  this  connection,  the  trade 
papers  are  giving  most  valuable 
assistance  in  the  promotion  of 
this  effort.  Included  among 
which  are  Editor  &  Pubushcr, 
Printers’  Ink,  Advertising  Age, 
and  many  others.  I  also  want 
to  compliment  the  splendid  work 
and  assistance  of  some  of  the 
other  organizations  and  individ¬ 
uals  that  are  contributing  so 
freely  and  unselfishly  to  this 
effort.  Frank  Tripp,  as  chairman 
of  the  Allied  Newspaper  Coun¬ 
cil,  is  doing  a  great  Job  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  ball  for  newspapers. 
Don  Bridge  gave  his  untiring 
efforts  in  Washington  for  over 
15  months.  The  various  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  associa¬ 
tions  are  cooperating  splendidly. 
NAEA— ANPA— SNPA— the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising — the  sec¬ 
tional  and  state  groups  and  the 
advertising  mat  services  are  giv¬ 
ing  us  all  the  help  they  possibly 
can.  But  most  of  all,  it  is  the 
Job  that  you  advertising  direc¬ 
tors  and  your  salesmen  are 
doing  that  is  producing  such 
splendid  results. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the 
War  Bond  effort  In  May,  1941, 
up  to  the  present  time  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Treasury  estimates)  there 
has  been  over  250  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  advertising  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds.  The  amazing  result 
is  that  over  112  billion  dollars 


tiantktHutmoitty  Me  jm//" 


life  lifttur^iice  i  U  in’  \  m.ciu^ 

ANTI-INFLATION 

Insertions  typical  of  the  one  above 
will  be  used  by  the  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  of  America  when 
their  campaign  against  inflation¬ 
ary  price  rises  enters  its  new 
phase  next  month  to  continue  into 
1945.  The  advertisements,  which 
will  appear  in  300  newspapers, 
combine  photogrophs  with  draw¬ 
ings  to  give  a  picture  story  of 
spending  and  saving  in  this  war 
as  compared  with  the  lost.  Initial 
copy  pays  tribute  to  accomplish¬ 
ments  already  made  and  urges 
increased  efforts  in  the  days 
ahead. 


in  government  bonds  have  been 
sold  to  non-bank  investors  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  ’This  means 
that  the  advertising  cost  to 
the  sponsors  and  contributors 
amounts  to  less  than  of  1% 
of  the  sales  achieved.  Never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  any  product  received  such 
amazing  advertising  support  and, 
of  course,  nothing  has  ever  ap¬ 
proached  it  in  volume  of  sales. 
Such  a  stupendous  voluntary 
effort,  on  the  part  of  American 
business,  certainly  reassures 
one’s  faith  in  democracy,  and 
the  principles  for  which  our 
great  nation  stands. 

Orders  for  5th  Drive 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  Treasury  has  already 
received  10,339  separate  orders 
from  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  for  Fifth  War  Loan  ad¬ 
vertising  material.  Our  records 
indicate  that  this  is  a  larger 
number  of  orders  for  material 
than  was  placed  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  previous  drives 
— and  we  still  have  almost  a 
week  to  go  before  the  opening 
gun.  This  indicates  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  in  America  plans  to 
cooperate  with  this  vital  effort. 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
supported  the  last  three  drives 
with  over  21  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  advertising  and  more 
than  122  million  lines  of 
news  and  editorial  space.  Plus 
this  splendid  record,  newsboys 
throughout  the  nation  have  sold 
over  1,133,000,000  War  Savings 
Stamps  since  December,  1941. 


This  all  adds  up  to  an  am— ^ 
voluntary  achievement  fornAjJ 
the  newspapers  of  America  ham 
every  right  to  be  truly  pc^ 
And  you  may  rest  aoiM 
gentlemen,  that  these  outit^ 
ing  accomplishments  by  oenf 
papers  are  being  brought  to  thi 
attention  of  business  and  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  throughout  the  nt- 
tion. 

Every  advertising  medium  b 
doing  an  excellent  Job,  and  noai 
of  us  wants  to  take 
credit  where  it  is  rightfully  doi. 
It  is  the  coordination  of  all  Am 
forces — of  the  advertising  agm- 
cies — the  War  Advertising  Coua 
cil — and  of  all  media — ttial  b 
getting  this,  the  toughest  adrm- 
tising  and  selling  Job  amr 
known  to  man  done  in  tim 
American  fashion. 

5  Million  Workers 

In  closing,  I  want  to  give  ym 
a  brief  picture  of  the  ama^ 
magnitude  of  this  over-afl  open- 
tion.  In  the  last  drive,  thmi 
were  more  than  five  milUoa  ml* 
unteer  workers  giving  their  thm 
and  efforts,  in  house  to  boom 
sales  work.  Such  amazing  eas* 
tributed  effort  by  all  of 
salesmen,  and  other  people^  h 
every  walk  of  life,  gives  one  i 
satisfying  reassurance  of  thi 
future.  It  indicates  a  renewsi 
faith,  in  our  American  way  of 
life,  and  our  free  enterprise  syr 
tern. 

It  vividly  portrays  a  cooA* 
dence  and  faith  in  the  future 
that  could  only  exist  in  a  nathm 
ruled  by  free  men.  That  confi¬ 
dence,  faith  and  hope  is  somr 
thing  that  lives  and  breathm 
from  within.  All  true  Americaai 
have  it.  It  is  a  mental  assar 
ance,  and  a  promise,  of  a  gnat 
futiure,  for  a  great  nation,  in 
which  over  60  million  peoph 
now  have  a  financial  interest  b 
bond  holdings. 

This  operation  in  all  of  Hi 
broad  ramifications  covers  bp 
far  the  most  ambitious  advertik 
ing  and  sales  program  vm 
known.  In  this  effort,  genflr 
men,  we  are  selling  our  om 
product — a  share — a  stake  in  o® 
great  nation.  It  is  our  bill  flf 
goods  —  yours  and  mine — sad 
there  is  no  one  of  us  but  whom 
life  will  be  profoundly  infiur 
enced  by  his  participation  ta 
this  advertising  program,  sad 
the  memory  of  our  privilege,  to 
being  able  to  do  our  part,  will 
remain  with  us  always,  as  a  full 
and  satisfying  reward. 

■ 

Pacific  Admen  Meet 

Members  of  28  advertlslnl 
clubs  in  the  Pacific  Advertisini 
Association  will  meet  in  their 
41st  annual  conference  « 
Fresno,  Cal.,  June  12  to  14.  Fea¬ 
tured  on  the  program  will  be 
Ted  Repplier,  executive  director 
of  the  War  Advertising  Council 
of  New  York  City  and  Washing¬ 
ton;  Frederick  R.  Gamble, 
dent  of  the  American  Assodr 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Russell  J,  Varney  of  Standiit 
Brands,  Inc.;  Howard  Mills,  rr 
gional  director  of  the  wW 
Finance  Committee,  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  and  others 
Maurice  Heaton,  president,  is  1# 
charge  of  arrangements. 

for  Jane  10,  1044 
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New  York  Central 
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For  the  shells  are  still  whining  overhead, 
and  enemy  strafing  planes  are  still  churning 
the  beachhead  sands  with  machine  gun 
bullets,  when  G.  I.  Joe,  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces,  starts  hustling  in  the 
supplies  .  .  .  tanks,  guns,  jeeps,  shells, 
ammunition,  medicines,  food. 


There’s  nothing  glamorous  about  this 
work-horse  job  .  . . 


But  it’s  helping  win  a  war  for  Uncle  Sam! 


Because  whether  it’s  from  beachhead  to 
firing  line  ...  or  from  factory  to  embar¬ 
kation  port  .  .  .  the  transportation  of 
fighting  equipment  is  one  of  the  war’s 
biggest  jobs. 


And  as  our  armies  move  closer  to  Tokyo 
and  Berlin,  that  job  will  grow  constantly 
bigger  with  each  advancing  step. 


We  of  the  railroads  already  know  how 
big  our  part  of  it  is.  We  know  that,  in 
spite  of  growing  manpower  shortages, 
we  must  meet  in  full  the  increasing  trans¬ 
portation  demands  of  the  armed  forces— 
no  matter  how  great  they  become. 


And  we  know  that  this  will  call  for  even 
closer  cooperation  between  the  railroads 
and  the  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight. 


And  to  those  of  you  who  plan  to  travel 
by  rail,  we  urge  once  again  that  you  first 
consider  whether  your  trip  is  essential. 


For  you  and  we  and  G.  I.  Joe  are  in  this 
fight  together  .  .  .  and  only  by  working 
together  can  we  get  this  bigger  job  done. 


He  may  not  go  in  with  the  first  wave  .  . . 
but  he  keeps  stepping  on  their  heels  . . . 


d  mn4  wiww  ar*  w^rliifi^  !•  Nw  limit  •! 
Ih^ir  fp«cititt«  Alar*  ro'lraod  M^arAar  t  ara  andad  a#  aaca. 
If  yaa  ara  nat  naw  amplayad  ia  atiaafial  war-warli, 
TAKf  A  lAIUOAO  JOS  fOt  VICTOSV  I 
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Utilities  Plan 
Post-War  Soles 
Of  Appliances 

Ad  Group  NoniM 

Seymour,  of  Kcoukib 

City,  President 

Chicago,  June  7 — Many  pub¬ 
lic  utility  companies  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  resume  active  merchan¬ 
dising  of  electrical  appliances  in 
the  post-war  period,  according 
to  a  cross-section  of  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  second  wartime 
business  conference  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  closed  here  today. 

While  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  utility  companies’  directly 
promoting  the  saie  of  appliances, 
a  majority  of  those  present  fa¬ 
vored  active  merchandising 
rather  than  reliance  on  dealer 
cooperation.  Some  utility  adver¬ 
tising  managers  spoke  m  favor 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  appli¬ 
ances  through  dealers.  A  ma¬ 
jority,  however,  felt  that  utility 
companies  could  do  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  job  if  they  merchandised 
appliances  themselves  through 
aggressive  sales  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities. 

UtiliHes'  Sales  Restricted 

The  need  for  promoting  the 
sale  of  appliances  was  cit^  be¬ 
cause  many  utility  executives 
feel  there  is  likely  to  be  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  power,  after  the  war  and 
it  will  be  the  job  of  the  utilities 
to  maintain  power  consumption 
at  a  high  level.  In  some  states, 
notably  Oklahoma,  utility  com¬ 
panies  are  not  permitted  to  mer¬ 
chandise  electrical  appliances,  it 
was  pointed  out  In  such  cases, 
utility  companies  rely  upon 
dealers  to  procnote  actively  the 
sale  of  appliances. 

Some  companies  are  planning 
to  doable  their  advertising 
budget  in  the  post-war  i>eriod. 
There  was  general  agreement 
that  utility  companies  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  public  relations 
minded  and  reach  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  public  throu^ 
carefidly  -  prepared  advertising 
campaigns. 

J.  Wesley  MeAfec,  president 
Union  Electric  Company,  St. 
Louis,  discussed  public  utility 
advertising  from  me  standpoint 
of  management  He  urg^  a 
long-range  program  based  upon 
( 1 )  an  appraisal  of  major  public 
relations  objectives;  (2)  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  facilities  avail¬ 
able:  (3)  a  plan  for  the  corre¬ 
lation  and  effective  utilization 
of  such  facilities;  (4)  a  method 
of  maintaining  a  current  audit 
of  existing  public  information, 
conclusions  and  attitudes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  public’s  reactions  to 
utility  advertising  and  the 
trends  of  puMlc  tiiinklng. 

“I  know  that  many  of  tiie 
most  distinguished  managers  in 
ttie  utilityfleld  la<^  confidence 
in  the  possibility  of  successfully 
informi^  the  public  about  a 
business  as  intricate  as  ours,” 
said  Mr.  McAfee.  "They  doubt 
that  public  interest  can  be  di¬ 
rected  to  abstract  pr<v>osition8. 

“Oddly  enough,  modem  ad¬ 
vertising  thought,  as  demon¬ 


strated  in  successful  campaigns, 
is  emphasizing  the  abstract. 
Even  ttiose  who  have  simple, 
tangible  articles  seek  to  connect 
them  with  an  idea.  Soap  isn’t 
sold  any  more,  it  is  beauty  and 
romance.  No  one  is  asked  to 
buy  cere*l  as  such;  they  are  so¬ 
licited  to  Invest  in  healthy  chil- 
drm  and  more  energy  and  vital¬ 
ity  for  themselves.  I  believe  we 
have  a  magnificent  opportunity.” 

W.  W.  Loomis,  editor  of  the 
LaGrange  ( Ill. )  Citizen,  sounded 
the  keynote  of  the  conference 
in  his  address,  "You  and  Your 
Public.”  He  urged  utility  com¬ 
panies  to  be  honest  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  to  be  sure  they 
are  reaching  all  of  the  public. 
"The  necessity  of  advertising  a 
company  to  its  own  employes 
should  never  be  overlooked,” 
declared  Mr.  Loomis,  in  suggest¬ 
ing  that  utility  companies  culti¬ 
vate  the  good  will  ofJabor  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  public 
relations  program. 

Walter  F.  Allen,  director  of 
publicity.  Public  Service  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  Jersey,  pre¬ 
sented  an  informative  paper  on 
what  good  English  means  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  Referring  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  era  as  the  “pictorial  period 
in  advertising,”  Mr,  Allen 
stated: 

“Does  this  then  make  the  task 
of  preparing  copy  easier?  By  no 
means.  It  impels  the  copy¬ 
writer  to  pack  into  the  relatively 
small  space  he  is  allotted,  the 
best,  most  graphic,  most  com¬ 
prehensive  message  he  can  pos¬ 
sibly  put  together. 

“Readers  today  are  tense,  im¬ 
patient,  preoccupied  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  problems  that  never 
were  known  day  before  yester¬ 
day.  Therefore,  their  advertis¬ 
ing  food  must  be  served  to  them 
in  superconcentrated  doses.  Here 
is  where  the  knowledge  of  good 
English — the  ability  to  pick  the 
right  word — plays  so  tremen¬ 
dous  a  part.  .  .  .  Elegance  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  not  so  important  as 
clarity  and  forcefulness.” 

National  winners  in  the  news¬ 
paper  classification  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  better  copy  contest 
included  the  following: 

Public  relations  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising — Philadelphia  Electric 
Co.;  newspaper  advertising  sup¬ 
porting  war  effort — People’s  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Co.,  Chicago; 
nutrition  advertising  —  Cincin¬ 
nati  Gas  and  Electric  Co.;  news¬ 
paper  advertising  transportation 
coRipanies — PubUc  Service  Co¬ 
ordinated  Transi>ort,  subsidiary 
of  Public  Service  Electric  and 
Gas  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Russell  L  Seymour,  Kansas 
City  Power  and  Light  Co.,  was 
elected  president,  succeeding 
Thomas  H.  Spain,  Public  Service 
Electric  and  Gas  Co.,  Newark. 
James  V.  McDonald,  Boston  Edi¬ 
son  Co.  (now  in  military  ser¬ 
vice),  was  chosen  first  vice- 
president;  E.  N.  Poi>e,  Carolina 
Power  and  Light  (^.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  second  vice-president,  and 
Charles  J.  Allen,  Connecticut 
Light  and  Power  Co.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Waldo  M.  Wright,  Amarillo 
Gas  Co.,  and  Dale  Remington, 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp., 
Green  Bay,  were  reelected  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  respec¬ 
tively. 


ANPA  Enters 
Brief  in  Behalf 
Of  Esquire 

Questiong  Rigiil  oi 
PostmoBter  to  Bor 

Magazine  from  Moils 

The  ANPA  on  June  7  filed  a 
brief  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
action  brought  by  Esquire,  Inc., 
to  restrain  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  from  barring  its  publication, 
Esquire  magazine,  from  the 
mails. 

The  brief  cites  the  Association 
as  seeking  a  clarification  by  the 
court  of  the  fundamental  issue 
in  this  case,  namely,  the  right 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  second  class  mail¬ 
ing  privilege  any  publication, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  does  not 
make  a  “special  contribution  to 
the  public  welfare.”  By  this 
arbitrary  action,  it  asserts,  the 
Postmaster  General  has  consti¬ 
tuted  himself  the  censor  of  all 
publications  which  go  through 
the  mails  at  second  class  mailing 
rates. 

The  brief  cites  the  statute  in¬ 
volved  (39  U.S.C.  226),  which 
states  that  a  publication,  to  be 
admitted  to  the  second  class 
mails,  “must  be  originated  and 
published  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  of  a  public  char¬ 
acter,  or  devoted  to  literature, 
the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  special 
industry,  and  having  a  legitimate 
list  of  subscribers.  .  .  .” 

According  to  the  brief,  at  the 
hearing  on  the  right  of  Esquire 
to  continue  to  enjoy  the  second 
class  mailing  privilege  it  was 
charged  that  this  ri^t  should 
be  revoked  because  Esquire 
failed  to  meet  this  condition. 
Counsel  for  Esquire  introduced 
testimony  on  the  contents  of  the 
magazine  which  showed  that  it 
meets  the  reasonable  require¬ 
ments  of  this  statute. 

The  majority  of  the  Hearing 
Board  specifically  found  that  the 
publication  had  not  failed  to 
comply  with  this  condition,  the 
brief  notes. 

Yet  the  Postmaster  General 
revoked  the  second  class  privi¬ 
lege  on  the  ground  that  the 
magazine  did  not  comply,  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  make  a  “special 
contribution  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.”  He  held  that  in  order  to 
«ijoy  this  imique  privilege  a 
publication  “Is  under  a  positive 
duty  to  contribute  to  the  public 
good  and  the  public  welfare.” 

In  so  holding,  tiie  brief  con¬ 
tinues,  the  Postmaster  General, 
in  effect,  wrote  another  condi¬ 
tion  into  the  statute,  and  it  has 
been  specifically  hrid  that  he 
cannot  do  this.  Precedents  in 
other  cases  were  noted. 

Remarking  on  the  action  of 
the  Postmarter  General,  the 
brief  describes  him  as  indicating 
he  issued  the  Esquire  order  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  that  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interest  to 
allow  this  publication  to  enjoy 
the  second  class  mailing  privi¬ 
lege.  The  court  in  a  case  cited 
in  the  brief  pointed  out  that  "it 
is  not  the  province  of  the  Post¬ 


master  General  to  remste^ 
evil,  if  evil  there  is,  by 
regulation,  or  by  unwartSS 
interpretation  of  the  law."^^ 

“Thus,  the  Postmaster  (W 
eral  by  his  order  in  this^ 
has  established  himself 
censor  of  publications  whS 
meet  the  statutory  requireaS 
for  the  second  class 
privilege,”  the  brief  assertsT^ 
his  order  constitutes  a  threetta 
all  publications  using  the  naik 
because  if  upheld  by  the  cowk 
it  subjects  their  editorial  polidM 
to  the  approval  of  the 
master  General. 

“While  the  statute  contains  a 
authority  for  such  an  assertioa 
of  power  as  has  been 
defendant  herein,”  states  tki 
brief,  “this  amicus  curiae  iakg 
that  under  oiu:  Constitution  a 
public  official  could  be  veski 
with  the  power  to  bar  a  publiee 
tion  from  the  mails  cm  tki 
ground  that  in  his  sole  opinka 
it  does  not  make  a  ‘special  cat 
tribution  to  the  public  wellai^ 
and  then  prevent  review  of  sad 
an  order  by  the  courte.” 

Point  two  of  the  bHef  d» 
dares  that  this  order  should  hi 
set  aside  as  “arbitrary  and  » 
pricious.” 

The  brief  concludes:  i 

“As  hereinbefore  pointed  ool,  j 
the  Postmaster  General  did  not 
make  a  determination  of  fact 
within  limits  set  out  by  Congiat 
Rather  he  exceeded  his  statuta;  ' 
authority.  His  order  is  sub^  j 
to  review  by  this  Court  It  I 
should  be  set  aside  not  on^ 
as  arbitrary,  capricious  and  be¬ 
yond  any  statutory  authority  M 
also  as  repugnant  to  the  guar¬ 
anty  of  a  free  press  embraced 
in  the  Fir.it  Amendment  to  td 
Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 

An  italicized  footnote  to  the 
brief  observes: 

“Were  this  an  issue  of  obseea- : 
ity  and  not  one  of  censoriUp, 
this  amicus  curiae  would  net  I 
be  before  tiiis  Court.  Howeeei, 
the  issue  of  obscenity  was  dk- 
posed  of  at  the  hearing  and  b 
not  relied  upon  in  any  sense  dl 
the  word  by  the  defendant  hen- 
in.  Rather  the  sole  ground  upoe 
which  he  relies  is  his  assertka 
of  the  power  to  censor  the  pria 
throu^  a  previous  detormiiiar 
tion  by  him  that  a  publlcalki 
must  make  a  ‘special  con  tribe  | 
tion  to  the  public  welfare’  be| 
fore  it  can  be  dlsURwW 
through  the  mails.” 


Chicago  Tribune 
Soldiers'  Pay  Approved 

With  approval  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  and  the 
War  Labor  Board,  payments  br 
gan  this  week  under  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  plan  to  supplement  the 
pay  of  employes  in  military  snv 
ice  so  that  famUies  of  marrlsi| 
service  men  will  receive  amonnk  i 
equivalent  to  at  least  two-thiidb 
of  the  salaries  paid  them  by  tin 
Tribune.  ( E.  &  P.,  May  20,  P.  441. 

All  men  in  the  sertrice  whs 
were  employed  by  the  Tribonc 
for  a  year  or  more  at  the  thac 
of  their  induction  are  eligibk. 
Since  the  plan  is  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1,  19M,  the  first  chedcs  to 
families  were  sizable  ones. 

•tflLISHII  fer  Jeme  ia  IM* 


H II  for  JoM  10, 


Strange  silence  in  the  little  cottage  . . .  moments  of  spirit-challenging 
tears  .  .  .  the  courageous  conflict  against  grief  at  the  hour  when  a 
man's  step  at  the  threshold  should  bring  swift-running  feet  and  a 
glad:  "Hello,  Dad!" 


Children  offer  a  timid  prayer  of  their  own  in  the  empty  darkness. .  .  . 
"Bring  Father  back  to  us  alive  and  well . .  .  our  thoughts  are  with  him 
wherever  he  may  be  tonight." 


At  the  crucial  Hour  now,  as  never  before.  Bonds  are  Prayers.  They 
speak  the  practical  language  of  Faith  and  Love  and.  Support  and 
Home-Front  Invincibility.  Every  dollar  invested  is  a  spiritual  voice 
at  the  side  of  the  child  on  her  knees.  It  will  be  HER  free  Tomorrow. 


The  newspapers  of  Anrterica  ...  in  teeming  cities  and  tiny  rural 
hamlets  .  .  .  have  a  noble  purpose  during  this  5th  War  Loan,  sharp¬ 
ened  and  intensified  by  the  grim  immediacy  of  a  fateful  momertt  in 
History.  Their  columns  are  the  living  veins  through  which  Human 
Urge  is  set  flowing  .  .  .  life  blood  of  incentive. 


COUNTRY'S  DAIUES  HERALD  THE  INVASION 


continued  from  page  11 
These  were  quickly  sold  and  the 
regular  schedule  was  resumed. 

For  weeks  the  Bulletin  had 
been  warning  customers  against 
possible  scarcity  on  D-day  due 
to  rationing.  They  issued  no 
extras  and  froze  their  circulation 
at  a  fixed  figure. 

The  net  result  was  that  the 
war  extras  of  the  morning  pa¬ 
pers  were  still  selling  long  after 
editions  of  the  afternoon  papers 
had  been  exhausted. 

New  BEDroRD,  Mass.:  —  The 
New  Bedford  Standard-Timen, 
an  evening  paper,  published  an 
invasion  extra  of  four  pages,  con¬ 
taining  no  advertising.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  on  the  street  at  6:32 
a.  m.,  and  23,000  copies  were 
printed  and  di^ibuted  in  virtu¬ 
ally  all  towns  in  counties  nor¬ 
mally  covered.  Later  in  the  day 
the  Standard-Times  published 
its  regular  editions.  Charles  J. 

Lewin,  editor,  was  in  charge. 

PuU-poga  Mop 

Pittsburgh: — The  Pittsburgh 
Press  had  a  full-page  invasion 
map  and  reams  of  stories  in 
tyi>e  for  the  emergency.  Tele¬ 
phone  calls  rounded  up  the  staff 
within  30  minutes,  an  extra  of 
16  pages  put  out  at  6  a.  m.,  while 
later  editions  contained  22  pages, 
with  10  full  pages  of  invasion 
news.  An  interesting  note  was 
that  local  merchants  cooperated 
and  no  display  advertising  ran 
in  the  Pre»,  so  as  to  provide 
newsprint  for  the  great  number 
of  extra  papers  required.  As¬ 
sistant  Cable  Editor  Frank  Bail- 
inson  won  an  office  pool  on  in¬ 
vasion  date.  (He  got  up  the 
pool.)  Invasion  maps  are  kept 
up  to  date  edition  by  edition. 

Chicago: — ^AU  newspapers  here 
reported  exceptionally  heavy 
sales,  within  the  limits  of  news¬ 
print  restrictions.  Morning  pa¬ 
pers  were  able  to  serve  p^  of 
their  home  delivery  subscribers 
with  the  Eisenhower  coimmmi- 
que  and  reached  newsstands  with 
detailed  stories  of  the  landings. 

The  Tribune  and  Sun  handled 
the  big  story  with  their  regular 
staffs.  Afternoon  papers  l^gan 

assembling  staffs  after  midnight  The  Free  Press  was  first  on 
and  were  able  to  prepare  com-  the  street,  replating  its  metro- 
plete  "invasion  extras”  for  early  politan  final  with  a  secondary 
distribution.  The  Herald-Exam-  line  on  the  German  report  at 
iner  and  Times  issued  their  first  12:40  a.  m.,  and  releasing  its 
extras  at  7  a.  m.,  and  the  Daily  first  extra  at  3:30  a.  m.  after  the 
News  published  its  first  extra  at  Eisenhower  confirmation.  Three 
8  a.  m.,  an  hour  ahead  of  regular  runs  were  made,  totalling  100,- 
edition  time.  000,  with  deliveries  rerouted  to  The 

All  dailies  followed  carefully-  reach  regular  subscribers.  Since 
prepared  plans  and  replated  edi-  the  story  broke  on  morning  time, 
tions  as  new  developments  were  most  of  the  night  staff  was  on 
announced.  Maps  and  pictures  hand  and  extra  mechanical  plated, 
were  given  prominent  display,  crews  were  called  in  by  Basil 
In  the  afternoon,  local  stories  of  L.  Walters,  executive 
how  Chicagoans  prayed  for  a  Douglas  D.  Martin, 
speedy  victory  were  featured.  ’  '  ^ 

The  Times  carried  a  double-  editor, 
truck  of  pictures  imder  the  title 
“Chicago  Prays  on  D-Day.”  The 
Herald  -  Examiner 


which  pictured  the  Germ.,, 
port.  ^ 

A  reporter  sent  to  Scoli- 
Square  to  interview  ser?^2 
found  them  incredulous  > 
just  another  phoney 
most  of  them  said  in  efle« 
The  Christian  Science  Km 
tor,  only  Boston  afternoon  nT 
not  also  operating  a  mwS 
paper,  first  learned  of  the  1» 
Sion  by  its  Reuters  wire  iTS 
New  York  office,  and  the  follm 
ing  morning  put  out  an  Im 
Sion  edition  complete  with  aa 
of  the  prepared  material  it  hi 
previously  planned  to  use. 

The  edition  was  in  reality  i 
extra,  since  it  went  to  prcii 
10  a.  m.  instead  of  the  un 
1:30  p.  m.  and  to  get  it  9 
many  of  the  staff  were  called 
to  work  early  in  the  momh 
The  Boston  Record  put  g 
an  extra  as  such,  and  later  1 
nounced  that  it  was  being  gg 
on  the  street  within  2^  minul 
after  receptions  of  Gen. 
bower’s  confirmation  of  the  i 
vasion  report. 

St.  Louis: — Regular  editioi 
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12235  SSVirr  MONITOR  suss  IAN  CCHMUNiqUC 
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FK  ACE  that  BUSTING  OF  THAT  FLASH  HUICELV 

FBF  BUST  THAT  aASH  ACE  aUlCELV 

>SC  ACE  THAT  BUSTING  OF  THAT  FLASH  .4UICKLV 


yFJl_|UST  THAT  FLASH  ACE  QUICELV 


Reproduced  above  is  the  Associated  Press  flash  of  June  3.  os  re¬ 
ceived  in  its  New  York  office,  and  the  urgent  instruction  to  "Bust  it." 
which  iollowed  less  than  two  minutes  later.  The  false  report  was  on 
a  practice  tape  punched  out  by  a  British  girl  teletype  operator  and 
transmitted  in  error. 


bomber  based  in  England,  is  The  Times  ran  12  pages  in  its 
missing  in  action  over  Germany  first  extra,  which  incorporate 
since  May  24.  all  regular  features,  and  jumped 

Detroit: — By  pre-arrange-  to  16  on  its  regular  eitions. 
ment,  Detroit  dailies  conserved  All  extras  carried  new  type  set 
newsprint  on  D-day  extras  by  in  five  hours  from  the  first  flash, 
publishing  only  a  page  of  na-  with  no  pickup  except  some  pre- 
tional  advertising  and  a  cooper-  pared  art  and  four  general 
ative  page  of  war  bond  appeals  stories,  according  to  Jack  L. 
simnsored  by  the  local  retail  Manning,  editor.  Special  D-day 
merchants  association.  The  lat-  memorial  editions  concluded  the 
ter  advertisement  was  written  regular  run. 

All  papers  carried  local  stories 
and  art  reaction  to  the  invasion. 
Total  nms  of  both  afternoon 
papers  were  estimated  at  650,000. 

Boston: — Editors  here  took 
the  invasion  in  stride.  Although 
publishers  and  executives  had  to 
be  notified  at  their  homes,  morn¬ 
ing  paper  staffs  were  adequate, 
and  additional  manpower  was 
not  mobilized. 

German  annoimcement 
broke  in  time  for  the  second 
and  usually  last  edition.  Hiere- 
after  all  morning  papers  re- 
.  ’  ■  most  three  times,  one 
paper  four  times. 

,  editor.  The  final  replate  front  page 
managing  of  the  Globe  contained  only  in¬ 
editor,  and  James  D.  Keith,  news  vasion  news.  When  the  German 
_  .  report  arrived,  an  eight-column 

The  Detroit  News  and  Times,  100-point  sweep  reading  “imcon- 
both  afternoon  papers,  had  ex-  firmed  German  report”  was 
featured  tras  on  the  street  at  dawn,  nm-  spread  above  a  C  banner  "Inva- 
stories  of  several  Chicagoans  ning  four  editions  each.  The  sion  Starts.”  Beneath,  in  514, 
with  the  paratroopers  who  land-  News  went  to  press  with  eight  the  German  report  was  briefed, 
ed  in  Frtmce.  Tne  News  pub-  pages  of  invasion  news,  boosting  When  the  corroboration  ar- 
lished  an  especially  effective  re-  regular  editions  to  22  pages,  rived,  “unconfirmed  German  re¬ 
lief  map  of  the  French  coast.  When  dealers  sold  out  regular  port”  was  thrown  out  for  the 
D-Day  was  particularly  poig-  editions,  they  were  supplied  with  Supreme  Headquarters  AEF  bul- 
nant  to  Carroll  Binder,  Daily  extras  from  the  last  morning  letin  in  24  point  type.  The  Ger- 
News  foreign  editor,  who  re-  nm.  No  more  copies  were  printed  man  facts,  which  remained  un- 
ceived  word  his  son,  Lt.  Carroll  of  regular  editions,  Fred  Gaert-  changed,  held  their  place  be- 
Binder,  Jr.,  navigator  of  a  B-17  ner.  News  managing  editor,  said,  side  an  artist's  map  with  arrows, 

90  IDITOR  It 


letin  service  was  set  up  by  thej 
Star-Times  in  two  windowi. 

Because  of  newsprint  shorti 
age,  none  of  the  papers  wert 
able  to  meet  street  sale  dej 
mands. 

Richmond,  Va.; — The  Timai 
Dispatch,  early  in  the  momia| 
■’extraed”  the  inw 


of  June  6,  _ 

sion  of  France  by  the  Allies  wil 
a  4-page  edition  which  includi 
two  previously  prepared  page 


2  and  3,  pages  1  and  4  being  de 
voted  to  spot  invasion  news 
The  one  word,  “Invasion,”  ii 
three  and  one-half  inch 
hand-drawn  type,  was  carriee 
across  eight  columns  at  the  to] 
of  page  one.  A  five-column  & 
tailed  map,  six  and  one-half  in 
ches  deep,  of  the  French  coast 
was  carried  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page 
A  three-column  3-line  headini 
three-column 


and  bank,  _  _ 

wide  body  type  as  far  dowl 
as  the  fold  completed  the  uppei 
half  of  the  page. 

Birmingham,  Ala.: — The  Bk 
mingham  Post  invasion  extn 


sold  out  quickly.  It  was  in  de 
mand  for  souvenir  purp<^ 
even  at  premium  prices.  Tn« 
edition  was  rationed  out  in  an 
effort  to  cover  the  territo^ 
fairly.^  An  Army  camp  whidi 
((Continued  on  page  92) 

PUBLISHER  for  Jhrb  10. 


Whether  your  campaign  is  one  of  public  relations  or  the  marketing  of  a  product  .  .  .  the 
people  of  the  six  New  England  States  are  the  nation’s  No.  1  audience. 

These  people  are  important  if  you’re  undertaking  to  tell  the  story  of  your  business.  For  this 
is  the  nation’s  greatest  industrial  area.  A  quarter  of  all  war  industry  is  located  here. 

And  as  a  market.  New  England’s  families  have  more  money  than  ever  before.  Furthermore, 
in  the  coming  months,  the  huge  factory  payrolls  will  be  augmented  by  the  purchases  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  vacationists. 


Build  your  advertising  program  around  newspapers  in  entering  the  great  New  England  field. 
Newspapers  completely  blanket  the  six  States.  They  deliver  almost  four  million  circulation 
daily. 

Nowhere  in  the  coimtry  will  you  find  a  more  ideal  set-up  for  newspaper  advertising  than  in 
New  England — the  nation’s  most  thickly  settled  area. 

Ask  the  representative  of  any  one  of  the  papers  listed  here  to  give  you  more  information 
about  this  point.  Also,  he’ll  gladly  supply  any  other  data  you  may  need. 


IfMgapert  Pott-Talagram  (MM) 
Daabufy  Nawt-TInM*  (I) 

Harttora  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Marldaa  Journal  (E) 

Marldan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Iritaln  Harald  (E) 

Now  Havan  Ra^ittar  (EES) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Sullen  and  Raeard  (MM) 
Watarbury  RapuUtcan  E  AmWkan 
(MEE) 

Watarbury  Rapublicaa  E  Amarfean 
(EES) 


Pittyfiald  larinhlro  Ea«la  (E) 

Salam  Nawt  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiotto  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  TrIbuna  (E) 

Worcattar  Talaoram  and  Evonln« 
Gaiatto  (^MEE) 

Worcattar  Sunday  Talaoram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Tlmat  (E) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuxot  Vallay  Dally 
Tlmat  (E) 

Woontockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridqaport  Pott  (S) 


Boiton  Pott  (M) 

Bottoo  Pott  (S) 

Botton  Racoid  E  Amorican  (ME) 
Botton  Sunday  Adrartltar  (Sj 
Brockton  Entarprlta-TImot  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard.TImat, 

Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Fltchburo  SMtinal  (E) 

HavarhIII  Gaxatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eaqlo>Trtbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Radford  Sunday  Standard-TImat 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Tlmat  (I) 
North  Adamt  Trantcript  (E) 
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MAINE 

Banaor  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
ConMrd  Monitoi^atriot  (E) 
Kaitna  SantInM  (E) 

Manchattar  Union  Laadar  (MM) 

VERMONT 

Barra  Tlmat  (E) 

Banninqton  Bannar  (E) 

Burlin^n  Fraa  Pratt  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavariy  Tlmat  (E) 

Botton  Globa  (MEE) 

Botton  Globa  (S) 


NEWSPAPERS  MEET  INVASION  WITH  INNOVATIONS 


continued  from  pago  90 
uked  for  20,000  copies  could  be 
alloted  only  5,000. 

The  Ago-HmrmkI  hit  the  streets 
with  Its  raguler  edition  oontain- 
inc  Invaiiaa  news  at  4  «.  m. 
and  then  put  out  a  special  of 
strictly  invasion  news  at  8  a.  m. 

The  invasion  broucht  two  co* 
inddenoes  for  the  Sirmingham 
ffowa.  W.  J.  Cams,  mechanical 
superintendent,  had  ordered  new 
72  and  96  Gothic  headline  tjrpe 
and  It  arrived  just  in  tim*  for 
uaa  on  D*I^.  Also  Tumar 
Jordan,  news  editor,  reported 
that  W.  H.  Longgrear.  copy  odi* 
tor  handling  war  news  predicted 
two  months  ago  the  correct  day 
on  which  Invasion  arould  take 
place. 

The  News  q>ed  up  its  first 
afternoon  edition  about  SO  min* 
utes  in  order  to  shorten  the  tim> 
elapsed  from  the  last  Age-Herald 
edition. 

Das  Monras:— Invasion  news 
reached  the  Des  Moinet  Register 
in  the  midst  of  a  primary  elec* 
tion  news  rush. 

The  nomination  of  Laeutenant 
Governor  Robert  Bkie  as  G.  O.  P. 
gubernatorial  candidate  held  the 
first  edition  line.  The  first 
on  the  Invasion  went  in  as  a 
ihakeover  bulletin.  Than  the 
Axis  report  took  the  line  at  11:30 
p.  m..  on  the  second  edition. 
A  capacity  load  fell  upon  the 
staff.  Nevertheless,  compilation 
of  election  tables  continued,  and 
election  news  received  full  cov¬ 
erage. 

For  the  first  tiiw,  the  icngitsti 
tjrpe  of  circulation  poster  blos¬ 
somed  on  downtown  streets. 
They  were  printed  in  heavy  red 
and  black  type.  Sales  of  the 
Register  and  TVibvnc  extras  ran 
19,000  and  20,000  on  Tuesday 
and  many  more  papers  could 
have  been  sold,  according  to  W. 
A.  Cordlngley,  cimilation  man¬ 
ager.  One  newadealer  in  a 
town  80  miles  away  offered  to 
I>ay  his  own  expenses  to  Des 
Moines  if  he  could  get  1,000 
more  papasa.  A  daalar  IM  miles 
distant  rialmad  he  could  have 
sold  UM  oKtna.  His  quota  was 
leas  thaa  100.  baomiaa  of  news¬ 


print  AortafM 
Karnas  CRT.  Mo.:— 4t  re- 
qulBsd  acthm  on  the  part  ai  two 
neanpaper  ann  erho  set  the 
whimea  at  a  packing  plant  blow¬ 
ing  to  wake  this  dty  up  to  tiie 


Tba  iraaaas  Otty  Star  assigned 
R.  S.  •nwada"  Knowlson  to  gat 
a  public  raarttoa  alosy  as  soosi 
as  it  appeared  that  the  Gennan 
r^tost  ssas  the  **raal  McCoy.** 
Knowlaon  went  to  Union  Station, 
found  little  evklanre  of  exdte- 
ment,  turned  naict  to  Municipal 


Treating  the  German  report 
cautiously,  the  Star  had  a  long, 
black-face  one-column  bulletin 
story  In  Its  midnight  edition, 
which  went  to  press  at  12:15  a. 
m.  Ob  the  strength  of  second 
German  reports,  it  went  to  a 
three-coliunn  head  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Kan.,  edition.  At  the 
final  confirmation,  the  Star  used 
one  of  its  rare  banner  lines  for 
the  city  edition,  held  up  until 
3:05  a.  m..  and  at  4:30  a.  m. 
went  on  the  street  with  an  extra 
containing  six  full  columns  of 
invasion  newa 

Day  staffers  were  called  in 
aaiiy  by  Wallace  Casey,  city  edi¬ 
tor.  1^  the  time  the  first  day 
edition  went  to  press  at  10  a.  m., 
the  Star  had  a  colunm  story  of 
local  reaction  under  a  two-col¬ 
umn  head.  Four  more  editions 
followed,  one  more  than  usual. 

MumcAPous:  — With  invasion 
confirmation  breaking  after  the 
regular  deadline  of  the  morning 
Tribuns,  qieclal  handling  was  re¬ 
quired  to  catch  some  of  the 
honne  edition  and  an  extra  was 
issued  at  7  a.  m. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Star- 
Joumal,  which  assiduously 
avoids  eight-column  streamers 
( even  the  surrender  of  Italy  last 
Fall  brought  only  a  four-column 
banner  in  the  home  edition), 
went  to  an  eight-column  line  of 
96-point  tjrpe  for  the  invasion. 
Roy  Justus,  editorial  page  car¬ 
toonist.  was  routed  out  of  bed. 
He  prepared  a  apaelal  drawing, 
spread  across  An  columns  in¬ 
side.  Page  1  featured  a  four- 
coliunn  box  calling  on  the  city 
to  go  to  chiuch  and  pray  for 
the  Allied  fighting  men  and 
victory. 

Increases  Sise 

The  afternoon  Times  called 
its  staff  in  at  3  a.  m.,  and  issued 
an  extra  an  bow  before  the 
usual  time.  Hiis  paper  went 
up  two  pages  to  handle  the  flood 
of  copy,  and  pulled  all  advertise- 
ntents  out  of  pages  two  and 
three,  giving  the  invasion  three 
solid  pages  of  tsrpe  and  picture 
treahnaut,  as  w^  as  running 
scattered  stories  elsewhere  in 
the  paper.  The  front  page  fea¬ 
tured  a  Mx-column  picture,  half 
a  page  deep,  showing  our  troops 
embarking  at  British  bases. 

CLBVXLAin>:  —  Invasion  extras 
were  published  by  the  three 
Cleveland  dailies  following  ar¬ 
rangements  prepared  in  advance. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  with  its  full 
staff  at  work  during  the  evening, 
had  only  to  replate  its  final  edi¬ 
tion  for  BMenhower’s  announce¬ 
ment  and  add  additioiud  pages 
to  2  a.  m.  editions.  Earlier  edi¬ 
tions  had  carried  r^>orts  of  the 


seemed  to  cam  At  the  latter 
spot,  “Swede”  even  took  over 
the  public  addraas  system  and 
in  his  booming  voice  broadcast 
’‘invasion'*  to  crowds  debarking 
from  planea  The  reaction  was 
still  negative.  Returning  to  the 
oSice,  Knowlaon  told  Ri^  Lyle, 
copyieader,-  of  his  disappoint¬ 
ment.  A  man  of  direct  action. 
Lyle  called  the  engineer  of  the 
Armour  Packing  Plant  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  toot  the  whisUes. 
That  did  the  tri^. 


noon  editions  do  not  leave  the 
presses  until  10:30  a.  m. 

Oklahossa  Cmr: — Issuing  a 
sunrias  edition  on  D-day.  the 
Dailg  Oklahoman  followed  with 
on  extra  at  8:30  a.  m..  containing 


an  extra  at  8:30  a.  m..  containing 
four  pages  of  spot  news.  A  total 
of  35,000  copies  were  printed 
and  all  sold.  Each  copy  carried 
a  special  note  to  readers  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  “share  your  paper 
please.” 

Both  the  Oklahoman  and  the 
Times  had  set  up  four  full  pages 
of  needed  background  stuff, 
which  was  all  printed  and  ready. 

Denvxb: — Only  paper  short¬ 
ages  kept  the  circulation  of  Den¬ 
ver’s  newqiwpers  from  climbing 
to  fantastic  figures.  Deapite  re¬ 
strictions,  Jack  Foster,  e^tor  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  tabloid,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  reported 
a  rise  of  10,000,  and  the  Post, 
while  not  announcing  an  in¬ 
crease,  was  believed  to  have  sold 
that  many  extra  also. 


Wary  of  Nosi  Hash 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
headlined  its  first  edition  with 
“INVASION  ON,  SAY  GER¬ 
MANS,”  plus  a  subhead  caution¬ 
ing  that  it  might  be  a  Nazi  trick. 
By  2  a.  m.,  the  banner  was 
changed  to  “INVASION  BE¬ 
GINS,”  while  the  sunrise  edi¬ 
tion,  which  hit  the  streets  about 
5  a.  m.,  was  completely  replated 
and  ca^ed  the  banner  “ALLIES 
INVADE  FRANCE.” 

The  Post  was  alerted  at  10:46 
p.  m.  MWT  and  Lawrence  C. 


Martin  immediately  nwAtu. . 
his  invasion  staff  hea£siT 
News  Editor  Al  Dix.  Aaa^£ 
charge  ^  11  p.  m..  whenoW! 
were  light  on  the  streets.  £ 
tin  decided  to  hold  hisfl^7 
tion  until  7  a.  m.  The  first  cS 
was  out  at  that  hour,  sltl^ 
regularly  not  due  until  ii« 
Four  pages  were  devoted  toS 
invasion. 

BALTiaioax:— Quality  cowsm 
marks  the  invasion  servieiiL 
ing  given  readers  by  the  Hgg 
more  Sunpstpen.  ThroughogtM 
invasion  the  mnrning  Sun  tte 
an  extra  at  5  a.  m..  while  M 
Evening  Sun  will  hold  for  ti 
5:30  p.  m.  communique 
SHASF. 

Staff  correspondents  ovwsh 
provided  orMnal  copy  tor  % 
first  extras,  ^omas  M.  omg, 
head  of  the  London  Burusi 
wrote  a  general  lead,  while  Ln 
McCardell,  who  recently  reechg 
England  from  Italy  wu  rsfsr 
sented  with  a  3,000  word  stsq 
on  a  flight  he  made  with  a  boeib 
er  formation  to  soften  up  inw 
sion  forces. 

Mark  Watson,  who  has  spedsl- 
ized  (m  militsuy  tactics  iImi 
the  start  of  the  war,  and  ehi 
has  been  in  Africa,  Sicily  sal 
the  invasion  of  Italy,  contriboM 
a  specisd  on  his  subject. 

Atianta,  Ga.: — Complete  tar 
vasion  coverage  of  the  Atlsals 
Journal  was  highlighted  by  i 
first  person  story  by  the  psgeh 
managing  editor  and  war  cornr 
(Continued  on  page  93) 


U.  S.  States  Policy  on 
Deductible  Advertising 


WASHINGTON,  June  8  — The 
War  Contracts  Price  Adjust¬ 
ment  Board  today  laid  down 
guides  to  govern  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  in  flxi^  allowable  amounts 
of  advertising  to  be  adapted  to 
contract  renegotiations. 

The  formula  takes  Internal 
Revenue  Department  rulings  as 
a  basis  for  “consideration”  but 
does  not  promise  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  those  rules.  Hinted 
throu^out  is  a  reasonable  rela¬ 
tionship  to  peacetime  expendi¬ 
tures,  relaxed  in  certain  situa¬ 
tions  to  provide  for  exceptional 
desnands  of  wartime. 

Large  Budgets  Cone  sins  d 
Renegotiation  regulations  are 
effective  for  one  year.  Their 
fundamentals  are  certain  to  be 
carried  over  into  contract  ter¬ 
minations  which  are  expected  to 
be  numerous  one  year  hence 


able  relation  to  the  buiiiMn 
activities  in  which  the  atw 
prise  is  engaged.  The  baraa 
reix^piizes  that  advertising  is  t 
necessary  and  legitimate  bod* 
ness  expense  so  long  as  it  is  nd 
carried  to  an  unreasonabla  ta* 
tent  or  does  not  become  an  si- 
tempt  to  avoid  proper  tax  par 
ments. 

The  Bureau  realizes  tiiat  It 
may  be  necessary  for  taxpayin 
now  engaged  in  war  produethn 
to  maintain,  throu^  advertising 
thetx  trade  namaa  and  tbs 
knowledge  of  t^  quality  of  thsk 
products  and  good  will  bdk 
over  past  years,  so  that  whsa 
they  return  to  peaoattms  p 
duction  their  names  and 
quality  of  their  products  will 
known  to  the  public. 

In  determining  whether  i 
expenditures  are  allowable. 


substantial  invasion  background 
copy. 

An  alerted  night  watch  of  the 
Press  and  News  called  in  dedc 
men,  cable  editors,  writers  and 
executives  immediately  after  the 
Elsenhower  announcement  was 
received. 

Both  papers  hit  the  street  at 
8  a.  m.  Since  Clevdand  has  no 
newsboys,  circulation  managers 
had  special  cars  lined  up  to  rush 
these  extras  to  all  regular  news¬ 
stands.  Usually  the  first  after¬ 


selves  with  large  advertising 
budgets,  among  other  things. 

The  regulations  follow: 

(1)  In  estimating  the  amoimt 
allowable  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  as  a  deduction 
for  advertising  expenses,  consid¬ 
eration  will  be  given  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  on  Sept.  29,  1942: 

To  be  d^uctible,  advertising 
expenditures  must  be  ordinary 
and  necessary  and  bear  a  reason- 


tea 


size  of  the  business;  (2) 
amoimt  of  prior  adverl 
budgets;  (3)  the  public  patron 
age  reasonably  to  be  < 
in  the  future;  (4)  the  i 
cost  of  the  elements  en 
into  the  total  of  advertising 
penditures;  (5)  the  introductiw 
of  new  products  and  addsd 
lines,  and  (6)  buying  habik 
necessitated  by  war  restrictioas 
by  priorities,  and  by  the  ua* 
availability  of  many  of  the  raw 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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MANY  DAIUES  PUBUSH  D-DAY  EXTRAS 


eontiaMtd  from  page  92 
Wrifbt  Bryan,  who  rode 
Pyiifht  deck  of  a  C-47  acroaa 
iSJaannal  with  the  first  group 
from  a  Troop  Carrier 
to  take  fighting  men 
riirope.  The  story,  rwased 
Inm  was  written  for  the  com- 
UAinerican  press  and  radio. 
Em  broadcast  it  at  3:30  aon. 
STjeumal's  station  WSB  car- 
S  re 'broadcasts.  Messages 
M  all  over  the  U.  S.  poured 

B^tha  Journal  office  Wednes- 
«aigratulating  Bryan  on  his 
ffU  radio  scoop. 

Constitution  published 
M  extras,  the  first  at  6  ajn. 
{Pthird  edition,  the  “Victory 
had  foiur  pages  and  car- 
M  a  one'coliunn  box  explain* 
that  it  was  limited  in  size 
of  the  acute  paper  short* 


oM 


Gets  Atknala  Reaction 
Cialaing  the  city  for  local  re* 
^lia,  Lee  Fuhnnan,  city  editor, 
f  the  Constitution,  visited  a 
(geded  bus  station.  None  of 
^  weary  travelers  had  heard 
h  big  news.  Deciding  a  pic- 
Wa  of  these  people  praying 
■aid  look  good  in  the  p^per, 
fihrmaB  made  use  of  the  pub- 
h  address  system,  announced 
ka  invasion  in  solemn  tones  and 
1^  for  prayer.  The  people 
llged.  The  picture  proved  ap* 
lading. 

The  Journal  limited  invasion 
pAst  to  remain  within  its  quota 
f  paper  for  the  <nirrent  period, 
la  qiecial  advertising  was  ac* 
or  D-day  and  press  runs 
i  iia  four  extras  were  limited. 

£a  thousand  copies  were  print* 
on  first  two,  1,000  on  the  third 
1 4,000  on  the  fourth,  with  the 
printing  of  the  final 
limited  to  1,000  more 
normal.  The  “pink”  was 


The  first  two  extras  were  con* 
Mid  to  eight  pages  each  with  all 
|_*|  Iplay  advertising  eliminated  to 
■serve  paper.  Subsequent  edi* 
hai  were  of  the  size  long  ago 
Muled. 

llBUPHis,  Tenn.: — The  record 
Mber  of  extras  sold  rewarded 
bi  alvted  staffs  of  the  Scraps* 
fanrd  dailies  here,  the  com* 
Mreiol-Appeol  and  the  Press* 
Haiilar. 

^  Memphis  time  being  two  hours 
he  ahind  EWT,  morning  Commer* 
W  Appeal  was  able  to  get  up* 
w  Khen^ute  coverage  in  its  city 
•  Mlvery  edition,  which  was  fol* 
^  iwed  with  an  extra  at  5:30  ajn. 
the  L  C.  Shruptine,  news  editor,  had 
be  nk  arrived  home  at  midnight 
vhen  he  heard  the  first  radio 
ch  aort  He  hurried  back  to  the 
ig*  we,  found  a  sufficient  staff  on 
hefand,  and  the  first  bulletin  was 
led  in  the  early  Tennessee 


—  On  the  Press*Scimitar,  J.  Z. 
ted  iaward,  managing  editor,  Fred 
lad  aadgreas,  news  editor,  and 
tog  Mng  Johnson,  telegraph  editor, 
V  are  notified  by  the  news  ser* 
loo  leas.  Howard,  who  had  started 
ted  k  vacation,  rounded  up  two 
>th  Wgreaders,  and  at  0  azn.,  this 
as  aning  paper  was  on  the  street 
IB*  gjh  an  exte  in  pink.  In  sub* 
iguent  editions,  timely  tele* 
•hotos  were  carried.  Both  pa* 


pers  put  to  good  use  advance 
matter  on  pictiires  and  news  ar* 
tides.  The  Commercial  Appeal, 
proud  of  prepared  maps  fitted 
with  movable  arrows,  used  them 
in  first  editions. 

Los  Amoxlis: — ^“Perfect”  was 
the  timing  of  the  invasion  news 
for  California’s  morning  papers. 

The  official  communique  broke 
while  out-of*town  editions  of  the 
Ezamiaer  axxi  Times  were  on  the 
presses,  and  between  editions  of 
the  Daily  Newt.  The  Times 
printed  a  spedal  four-page  wrap 
for  some  20,000  c<q;>le8  of  the  out- 
of-town  edition  already  run  and 
cut  final  editions  to  16  psqies  of 
solid  news  and  pictures,  elimi¬ 
nating  all  advertising.  These 
editions  carried  a  special  edi¬ 
torial  page  with  an  vpropriate 
cartoon  and  feature  copy. 

The  Herald-Express  ran  a  20- 
page  first  edition  at  7  a.m.  and 
dr<qn>ed  two  pages  of  classified 
in  succeeding  editions.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer,  because  of  newsprint 
shortage,  held  the  over-run  to 
50,000.  The  Times  reported  an 
over-run  of  103,000,  while  the 
Herald-Express  estimated  150,* 
000. 

San  Francisco: — ^Following  a 
carefully  mapped  out  plan  and 
aided  by  the  time  at  which  the 
German  report  broke,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers  presented  the 
invasion  story  in  detail  to  their 
readers  without  expected  strain 
and  flurry. 

The  Examiner  got  the  German 
flash  20  minutes  before  an  edi¬ 
tion  was  to  go  to  press.  It  was 
used  with  qualifications.  After 
the  official  confirmation,  a  four- 
page  wrap  around  containing  the 
complete  story  was  sent  out  of 
town  to  catch  these  editions. 

The  Chronicle  also  ran  the 
German  story  “heavily  quali¬ 
fied.”  With  confirmation,  a  bul¬ 
letin  was  run  in  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  four-page  section  contain¬ 
ing  previourfy  prepared  mate- 
ri^  A  half-page  headline  “IN¬ 
VASION”  was  run  in  all  late 
^itions,  with  the  story  told  in 
studhorse  type  below. 

The  CaU-BuUetin  was  all  set  to 
handle  the  story  when  it  broke, 
and  issued  a  first  edition  at  7  a.m. 

Nxw  Orlxans: — The  biggest 
headlines  since  Pearl  Harbor 
proclaimed  D-day  news  to  New 
Orleans,  with  the  Timee-Picay- 
une  using  144-point  type,  the 
States  two  llO-point  streamers, 
and  the  Item  a  330-point  hand- 
drawn  head:  “INVASION,” 
Mobilization  of  the  Picayune 
staff  was  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  the  entire  ni^t  staff  was 
attending  a  party  at  the  home  of 
Alberta  CoUler,  staff  artist. 
Called  back  enmasse,  they  put 
out  an  8-page  extra  of  10,000 
copies,  without  advertising,  at 
4:59  a  The  first  edition  with 
the  German  report  appeared  45 
minutes  later  and  a  press  run  of 
41,000  was  recorded.  This  was 
followed  by  a  nm  of  45JOOO  mesre 
after  Eisenhow^s  confirmation 
at  2:30  a.m. 

The  Item’s  first  extra  of  10 
pages  appeared  at  6:50  am.,  car- 
rjring  on^  news  of  the  invasion, 
national  advertising  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  editorial  and  comic 


pages.  The  States  followed  up 
the  Times-Picayune  extra  with 
a  20-page  invasion  edition  at  8 
am.,  two  and  a  hall  hours  early. 

PoBTLAND,  Ore.: — An  advance 
layout  of  a  sensational  front 
page,  with  “Invasion”  in  six  inch 
type,  was  never  used  by  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  which  otherwise  to(A  the 
news  in  stride,  rushing  a  chaser 
for  the  first  extra,  holding  the 
city  edition  from  12:45  am.  to 
2:15  am.  and  then  issuing  an  ex¬ 
tra  Sunrise  edition  at  4:45,  all 
bannered  in  120-point 
The  Journal,  with  a  skeleton 
crew,  nished  out  a  7:45  am  ex¬ 
tra.  This  carried  a  three-inch 
banner  “INVASION  ON”  and  a 
huge  picture  of  Gen.  Eisenhower. 

Elsevdiere  in  Oregon,  the  La 
Grande  Observer,  the  Astoria 
Budget,  Marshfield  Times,  all  af¬ 
ternoon  papers,  hooked  on  to 
the  U.P.  night  wires  and  issued 
morning  exteas.  The  Salem  Ore¬ 
gon  Statesman  put  out  an  extra 
with  a  two-ineh  streamer  "France 
Invaded.” 

Seattui;  —  The  most  unusual 
headline  in  Seattle  was  a  vertical 
reverse  plate  reading  “D-Day” 
and  running  from  the  top  edge 
downward  in  the  left  column  of 
the  Star.  All  papers,  the  Post- 
Intelligencer,  Times  and  Star 
used  red  and  black,  varying  as 
editions  progressed.  Each  paper 
carried  D-day  editorials,  mostly 
stressing  prayer  and  urging 
workers  to  keep  on  their  jobs. 
Major  local  advertisers  also  ap- 
pecured  in  earliest  editions,  with 
prayer  and  keep  up  production 
messages. 

Circulatioii  Soon 

HoNOLtmu: — ^Honolulu  news¬ 
paper  circulations  soared  on  the 
invasion  story,  which  broke  here 
at  night  but  provided  the  biggest 
news  of  months  for  this  war  con¬ 
scious  comnuinity,  jammed  with 
armed  forces. 

The  Star-Bulletin,  which  ex¬ 
tras  only  on  superimportant 
news  worked  throu^  most  of 
the  niiffit  and  went  on  the  street 
at  5:30  on  June  6  with  a  com¬ 
plete  invasion  extra.  As  the 
tropic  dawn  broke,  an  army  of 
newsies,  many  of  whom  had  sold 
Star-Bulletins  during  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack,'  staged  their  own 
invasion  of  Honolulu  streets. 
This  invasion  extra  sold  more 
than  38,000  copies. 

Radio  stations  had  a  field  night 
with  the  news.  Being  unham¬ 
pered  by  the  local  curfew,  they 
stayed  on  toe  air  all  night.  How¬ 
ever,  the  radio  presentation 
didn’t  seem  to  affect  interest  in 
the  newspaper  presentation,  but 
rather  seemed  to  help. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.:— The  Courter- 
Express,  in  a  full-depth  five-eol- 
iirtm  bouae  ad  explained  to  its 
readers  how  invasion  coverage 
had  been  planned. 

Over  a  r^rodnetion  of  its 
TVHey  extra,  it  noted  that  its 
invasioa  “dog-watdi”  began  on 
April  1;  lines  of  the  three  wire 
se^ces  were  km>t  open.  When 
the  came,  the  staff  was 

busy  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Omaha.  Nkb. — ^Last  November 
nbvi  Victor  P.  Hasa,  head  of  the 
OmeJia  World  Herald  cable  desk, 
solemnly  remarked  that  he  was 


going  to  lay  aside  his  pipe  and 
cigarettes,  his  co-worker  Don 
McCarthy  laughingly  remarked 
“Yes,  just  like  you  can  name  the 
Invasion  date.” 

"All  right,”  replied  Hass,  “it 
wlU  be  June  6.”  For  seven 
months  Hass  ably  withstood  the 
jibes  of  his  fellow  workers  at 
his  foregoing  smoking  and  else 
his  stand  patneaa 

As  June  5  arrived,  jibes  in¬ 
tensified  but  Hass  stod  firm. 

At  2:35  am.  Tuesday,  June  6, 
a  member  of  the  World  Herald 
night  side  staff  called  Haas  from 
sleep  to  report  for  work  on  the 
invasion  story  immediately. 


U.  S.  States 
Ad  Policy 

_ continued  from  page  92 

materials  formerly  fabricated 
into  the  advertised  products. 

Reasonable  expenses  Incurred 
by  companies  in  advertising  and 
adverting  technique  to  speed 
the  war  effort  among  their  own 
employes,  and  to  cut  down  acci¬ 
dents  and  unnecessary  absences 
and  inefficiency  will  be  allowed 
as  deductions.  Also  reasonable 
expenditures  for  advertisements, 
incitviing  the  promotion  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  objectives  in  war  time, 
such  as  conservation,  salvage, 
or  the  sale  of  War  Bonds,  which 
are  signed  by  the  advertiser, 
will  be  deductible  provided  they 
are  reasonable  and  are  not  made 
in  an  attempt  to  avoid  proper 
taucation. 

(2)  Expenditures  for  advertis¬ 
ing  whkdi  does  not  identify  the 
particular  company  or  product 
but  which  is  solely  for  me  mir- 
pose  of  aiding  the  war  effort 
may,  subject  to  limitations,  be 
deductible  as  contributions  for 
public  purposes  under  section 
23  (O)  or  23  (Q)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (see  special  rul- 
4ng  by  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  on  this  question, 
dated  Nov.  10,  1942). 

(3)  Advertising  of  specific 
products  of  a  character  different 
from  those  furnished  under  re- 
negotiable  contracts  or  sub¬ 
contracts  should  not  ordinarily 
be  allocated  as  a  cost  against  re¬ 
negotiate  business.  However, 
where  a  normal  volume  of  peace¬ 
time  products  have  been  irimlly 
or  partly  replaced  by  war  prod¬ 
ucts,  an  amount  of  product  ad¬ 
vertising  not  inconslatent  with 
the  past  practice  of  the  business 
may  be  considered  as  essen¬ 
tially  institutional  advertising 
designed  to  keep  an  advnrtiser’s 
name  or  the  identity  of  his 
peacetime  products  before  the 
public  and  so  subject  to  alloca¬ 
tion  against  reneg^able  as  well 
as  non-renegotiable  business. 

In  ccHisidering  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  in  connection  with 
tile  determination  of  the  “un- 
reasonrisleness  of  costs”  of  the 
contractor’s  business,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  betwcmi  advertising 
costs  and  sales  in  present  and 
pest  periods  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  and  a  determination  made 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  total 
advertUing  costs  are  reasonaUe 
nnH  proper  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 
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T.  BERNARD  ELSESSER,  67, 

managing  editor  of  the  York 
(Pa.)  Gazette  A  Daily,  died 
June  1  following  a  major  opera¬ 
tion.  A  native  of  Danville,  Pa., 
he  had  been  an  employe  of  the 
paper  for  54  years,  having 
started  work  at  13  as  a  printer’s 
devil. 

F.  Harry  Van  Geloer,  72,  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
borough  News  Co.,  New  York, 
died  ^y  31.  He  was  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  Philadelphia  Times. 

ARTHim  Wilson,  70,  pioneer 
Burlington,  Colo.,  newspaper 
publisher,  died  May  24  at  his 
home  in  Burlington,  after  a 
stroke. 

John  G.  Robinson,  47,  former 
city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club,  died 
June  2  of  a  heart  attack  at 
Mount  View,  Cal. 

William  Henry  (Hank)  Sim¬ 
mons,  45,  sports  writer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  staff,  di^ 
of  a  heart  attack  Jime  3  at  his 
desk.  He  had  been  a  news  and 
sports  reporter  for  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  century  on  newspapers  in 
Chicago  and  Cleveland  before 
Joining  the  Philadelphia  In~ 
quirer  in  1940. 

Miss  Eleanor  Meade,  39,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  whose  name  ac¬ 
quired  international  significance 
when  she  was  reported  missing 
in  Addis  Ababa  in  1936,  where 
she  had  been  sent  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  by  Transradio  News, 
died  Tuesday  night  at  her  home 
in  Springfield  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

First  Lt.  Richard  Hughes,  24, 
former  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  editorial 
staff,  was  killed  in  action  “some¬ 
where  outside  England"  early  in 
May.  Hughes  was  pilot  of  a 
P-38  fighter.  He  had  been 
awarded  the  Air  Medal  and 
three  oak  leaf  clusters. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  J.  Sargis, 
19,  a  Chicago  Tribune  photog¬ 
rapher  on  military  leave,  and 
nine  other  members  of  a  ^ying 
Fortress  crew  were  killed.  May 
29,  when  their  plane  crash^  and 
biuned  in  a  wooded  area  near 
Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Carl  F.  Rettick,  62,  in  charge 
of  special  advertising  for  me 
San  Antonio  Express  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News  for  18  years,  died 
June  4  at  his  San  Antonio  home 
following  a  heart  attack.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Ret- 
tick  went  to  San  Antonio  to 
manage  advertising  for  a  special 
edition  and  made  his  home  there 
ever  since.  He  had  worked  on 
newqiwpers  in  various  other 
cities. 

Adam  Kessler,  Jr.,  63,  former 
vlce^resident  and  treasurer  of 
N.  w.  Ayer  ft  Son,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency,  and 
a  partner  in  the  early  days  of 
the  concern,  died  Jime  5  in  the 
Atlantic  Ci^  hsopital  after  be¬ 
ing  stricken  with  apoplexy.  He 
retired  in  19S4. 


Hartford  Times 
Applies  for  FM 

Washington,  June  8  —  The 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  FCC  for  a  powerful 
frequency  modulation  ( FM ) 
bro^cast  station  to  serve  nearly 
4,000,000  persons  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  area  of  21,900  square  miles. 

Other  newspaper  or  news- 
paper-afiQliated  FM  ai^licants 
this  week  are  Agricultural 
Broadcasting  Co.  of  Chicago 
(the  Prairie  Farmer  Publishing 
Co.);  WRAK,  Inc.,  of  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.  (the  Sunday  Gazette), 
and  Worcester  (Mass.)  Star- 
Telegram  Publishing  Co.,  which 
is  licensee  of  FM  station  WTAG. 
a 

Joins  4  A's 

Barnes  Chase  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Catli  wHti  OrdsrI 
I  Hms— v50  per  Use 
4  Hmet— .40  per  line  per  Insertlen 
HELP  WANTED  and 

ALL  OTHER  CXASSinCIATIONS 
I  Hme— .90  per  line 
2  time*— .00  per  tine  per  Intertlen 
4  timet— .70  per  line  per  InterHen 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 
To  calculate  cost  ef  any  claulRed  ad- 
vartlMment,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  line.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publicatlen  is  three  lines.  A^er* 
tisers  whe  key  their  ads,  loi  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  ft  PURLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNa  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  te  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  feur  time  "Situatiens  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  Is  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  ft  PUILISHER 
Persennel  Serviee.  This  complete  regis- 
tratien  assures  advertisers'  oualifica- 
tiens  being  kept  before  empleyers  in 
the  newspaper,  magaiine,  publicity, 
advertlsiira,  puUishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  Ttiere  Is  ne  fee  for  Persennel 
Serviee  placements  to  either  empleyer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

170B  Timaa  Tewac,  B’way  aS  4ftU  M. 
>ew  Task  IB,  V.  T. 

Newspaper  Irohers 

CAPABLE  HAHDLIHO,  buyinE,  saU- 
ins  mergars,  dailiaa  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Lea  Peifhner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mieh. 

HXWBPAPBB8  AHD  PCTLIOATIOV 
Properties  bought  and  sold 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANT 
Park  Central  Building,  Los  Angriaa 

W.  H.  OLOVBB  CO.,  VEETCBA.  OAjZ 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  dasiraUa 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 

THE  NEWTON,  lOWAjDAILT 
was  sold  by  ns.  Mid-Wastam  proper¬ 
ties  of  all  sites.  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
Bryant  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Newspapers  Per  Sale 

OAUPOEiriA  NBWSPAPEBS 
Safe  invesUnont  —  certain  growth; 
kindly  ellnaate.  Consider  this:  County 
seat  daily;  exclusive  rich  field;  nets 
H%  on  required  investment  of  B180,- 
000.  Write— exchange  references.  A. 
W.  8TTPEa  Berkeley  0.  Cslif. 
BVBNIMO  MBWSPAFEB,  68  years  old. 
Central  New  York  State  town  of  6,000, 
may  be  had  for  $18,600,  half  down. 
May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
FOBTT-FIVB  YEAB-OLD  New  York 
State  weekly,  70  miles  from  Buffalo, 
modern  equipment,  can  be  had  for 
$4600,  including  building.  May  Broth- 

ers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 

PBCFITABLE  LONO  ISLAND  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Established  7  years.  Town  near 
New  York.  Box  420,  Editor  A  Publish- 


Nswspapar  Waatod 

NEWSPAPEB:  DAILY  OB  WEEKLY, 
with  or  without  plant,  in  town  20,000- 
40,000  pop.,  within  100  miles  of  New 
York.  Write  all  particulars.  Box  487, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

■UMATJ.  daily  OB  OOOD  WEEKLY 
— by  expr.  publisher.  Prefer  “North” 
out  of  hay  fever  sections.  Managing 
interest  in  good  sised  property  con¬ 
sidered.  Specialised  several  yrs.  in  di¬ 
rect  mail  sales  and  house  organ  work. 
Box  464,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANT  TO  BUT  WEEKLY  OB  SMALL 
DAILY,  Eastern  Pa.  or  New  Jersey. 
Now  publishing  two  weeklies.  Infor¬ 
mation  in  confidence.  Box  481,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MachoBlcal  EqBipiauRt  WoRtati 

WANTED 

Ooss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPLETE  32  page  Newspaper  Plant 
with  sutoplate  for  export.  C.  H.  Orebe, 
24  State  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

MB.  FUBLI8HEB:  This  seems  to  be 
the  appropriate  time  to  turn  your  sur¬ 
plus  machinery  into  cash,  or  credit 
against  purchases  to  be  made  as  your 
needs  develop.  Send  ns  details  of  any 
machinery  or  printing  equipment  you 
have  idle.  We  have  served  the  news¬ 
paper  field  for  over  twenty  years.  John 
Griffiths  Co.,  17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

24  -  PAGE  single  width  Newspaper 
Press,  22%  sheet  cut  adapted  for  tab¬ 
loid  with  complete  stereo  machinery 
and  motor.  Reply,  Feature  Press,  3 
West  17th  St.  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

MachoRlcal  EqaipaiaRt  For  SaU 

MULTIPLE  MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE, 
with  side  auxiiisry,  gas  pot,  inclined 
galley,  $076.  Like  new.  May  Bros., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

16  B.  HOE  AND  CO.  Turtles  and 
chases  in  1st  class  shape.  Box  466, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Holp  WaRfotf 
Advertisiaf 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

FOR  METROPOMTAN  NEWSPAPER 
THE  man  who  qualifies  will  have  a 
background  in  market  research  and 

general  newspaper  statistics.  He  will 
e  able  to  interpret  market  data  and 
statistics  for  trade  paper  and  direet 
mail  advertising  and  prepare  salsa 
presentations  for  uso  by  salesmen  iu 
the  national  field.  We  invite  your  In¬ 
quiry  outlining  experience,  background 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  486, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

LEADING  SOUTHEASTERN  NEW^ 
PAPBB  needs  the  services  of  a  good 
advertising  man  with  national  and 
local  background  of  experience  to  fill 
important  position.  Reply  Box  412, 
Editor  A  ^bltsher. 


Hulp  WoRUfi 

Advcrtisinf  ((Wd) 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AF^^ta 
DAILY  in  city  of  100,000  hs^^ 
cancy  in  its  retail  sdvertiaiag  4^7 
ment  for  an  experienced, 
solicitor  who  can  prepare  gts^S 
outs.  Give  complete  history  k  & 
letter  and  state  salary  •■xpeetsA  hi 
close  snapshot  photo.  Box  814  m 
tor  A  Publisher.  ^ 

TWO  EXPERIENCED  Auunnh— 


SOLICITORS  for  good  -V^illtlS 
combination  dailies.  Permaasat  iS 
tion.  Write  Manager,  News  A  fm 
Morgantown,  W,  Va.,  giving  ftU£ 
tails  in  first  letter.  * 

WANT  AGGRESSIVE,  baid-hli|h 
experienced  executive  to  tsksMR 
local  advertising  department  oa  mSb 
and  bonus  basis.  Must  have  nZ 
ability.  Prefer  man  with  expsi^Z 
on  newspaper  of  66,000  cireilsB 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  middls  gS 
Give  compiete  information  is  ts  b 
come  expected,  past  saiarisa,  cimA 
ence  and  references.  Box  41$, 

A  ^blisher. 

WANTED:  BXPBBJENOBP  kAuiM 
AL  ADVERTISING  MAN  te  isZ 
responsibilities  while  national 
sger  is  in  service.  Do  net  want  bshr 
thinking  in  terms  of  duration  Y| 
want  someone  who  has  th^  lailialie 
and  desires  to  create  a  penaaeffi 
position  in  city  of  100,000  in  the  alA 
die  West  on  one  of  Amsriea's  IsrI 
newspapers.  State  past  earnings,  rila 
enees,  and  what  salary  yon  woud  isa 
aider.  Box  418,  Editor  A  PiU^. 
WANTED— DISPLAY  ADTB»mtg| 
SOLICITOR  to  fill  vacancy  in  dsfsik 
ment.  Herald,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 

Halp  WootRd 

CircaUtioa 

CIRCULATION  MANAC^  fat  mi 
city  afternoon  dail^.  Must  be  as  iAi 
man,  promotion-minded  and  skis  h 
build  carrier  sircnlation.  Writs  wm 
ticulars  regarding  age,  family  and  (M 
status,  experience,  salary  expected  si4 
when  available.  Box  348,  Edita  t 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  Man  experienced  in  iibw- 
ban  and  country  cirenlation  fa  Psot 
»lvania  Daily  eighty  miles  tnm  tiw 
York.  State  age,  experience,  itlof 
and  references.  Box  861,  Uita  I 
Publisher. 

WANTED — GOOD  PROMOTION  Ndl- 
AGER.  One  who  knows  how  to  kasAs 
street  sales,  daily  and  Sunday,  b- 
penses  and  salary.  Chance  fa  ad 
vancement.  Box  396,  Editor  A  Pik- 
iisher. 

HrIp  WoRtRd 
_ Mitarial 

BUSINESS,  FINANCIAL  EDITOB 

WANTED:  Associate  or  assistant be^ 
ness  or  financial  editor  who  can  svalh 
ate  and  edit  financial  and  bnsiasa 
copy.  Excellent  opportunity  in  WssA 
ington  publishing  firm  with  nstiaail 
circulation.  Box  451,  Editor  A  Psb- 
lisher. 


DISCHARGED  SEBVICEBCAN  wkl 
can  write.  To  a  young  man  with  tiro 
to  five  years’  newspaper  reportiai 
experience  and  clear  talents  as  l 
writer,  we  offer  a  permanent  plass  hi 
the  public  relations  department  ef  i 
large  public  service  company.  Tact 
and  administrative  ability  are  ta 
portant.  Please  give  references.  Ba 
320,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  FOR  LAROB 
METROPOLITAN  DAILY.  MID¬ 
WEST.  EXCELLENT  OPPOiRTDlI- 
TY.  STATE  FULL  NEWSFAWi 
EXPERIENCE.  SUBMIT  SAMFiJI. 

BOX  854,  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHEI. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  for  OsUe 
Weekly  in  the  South;  Cire.  12,604- 
Splendid  opportunity  for  newpspar- 
man  adaptable  to  the  requiremeals  ■ 
religious  Journalism;  good  salary;  pe* 
full  particulars  in  first  letter  to  Box 
441,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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H«lp  Woatvd 

Eilitorul  _ 

c{f~&BiJ>EB  $58.00  •  week.  Per- 
iPiUte  New  Tork  only  top 
Write  or  wire  Newt  Editor,  Bing- 
m  Preii,  Binghamton,  New  Tork, 

fill  detaile. _ 

_f-BEPORTEB  for  Alaakn’t 
daily-  Feat  worker,  draftproof, 
Uou.  exp.  all  linet.  Mnit  pay  own 
lOfUtioD  but  wiil  refund  9100 
M  Ttar’i  employment.  Don’t  reply 
im  muatard.  Send 

complete  dope  on  exp.  family 
Sol  tt<-.  flfit  letter,  air  mail.  Boo 
Cad,  incborage  Timet,  Anchorage, 

MtflTHQ  EDITOR  email  midwett 
C  10,000  pop. ;  handle  wire ;  to- 
Eta  local;  community-minded;  per- 
Ct,  Box  464,  Editor  A  Poblither. 
|jf^|~WBITRR  who  hat  bad  ez- 
Em  ia  handling  copy  and  makaup 
CoMD  daily.  Write  full  particu- 
^tnt  latter.  Box  874,  Editor  A 

^r4fh,  make -tip  editor 

difttmoon  daily,  email  city  in 
lAeutern  Penna.  Permanent  po- 
to  for  qualifled  man.  Prefer  oyer 
rfl  tit.  Oire  referencet,  talary  ez- 
Box  428,  Editor  A  Publither. 

IITBD  —  UEN  REPORTERS  for 
■Ifkt  newt.  Oood  pay  dO-hour  week 
dtlMtnt  working  conditiona.  Tell 
■rAini  in  flrit  letter.  Box  404, 
tor  A  Publither. 


H*lp  WoAtad 
Mecfcaidcml _ 

h-BOUND  PHOTO  -  ENOBAVER. 
HptP*’'  work.  Some  knowledge 
I  leroen  detirahle,  not  eaaential. 
alack  Engraying  Co.,  North  Adama, 


nUENOED  NEWSPAPER 
B8MAW  to  operate  Duplex  nni- 
Wtr  teven  dayt  a  week.  Mutt 
nr  itereotyping  thoroughly  and 

■  work.  Paper  runt  from  24  to 
pigei.  Permanent  job.  O^od  tal- 
r  ud  agreeable  working  conditions. 
[hi  Box  318.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IIBfAK  OF  OOMPOSINO  ROOM 
Btatge  department  of  6  men  on 
ilf.  Permanent.  List  referencet.  Box 
k  Editor  A  Publisher. 
aUUFENT  SITUATIONS  for  prest- 
ais  Southwest.  Scale  is  949.85  for 
•  tights  plus  substantial  bonus  with 
ptctanity  for  considerable  overtime. 

■  double-width  octuple  presses. 
9  uaist  in  finding  housing.  Must 
n  itatement  of  availability.  Box 

8,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

RITOENORAVER;  young  man,  draft 
lapt.  All-round  operator  for  one- 
« itwipaper  shop  on  midwest  daily. 
II  particulars  and  salary  first  letter. 

i  485.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

UTED — experienced  pressman  for 
Ibx  paper  press.  Ideal  living 
dltiont  in  attractive  New  York 
A  city.  Qive  experience,  age,  refer- 
w.  Replies  will  be  treated  con- 

Ptk-I^tlly.  Box  448,  Editor  A  Pub- 

pIED— LINOTYPE  OPERATOR. 

ad  compositor.  Southwestern  Ohio 
w.  Apply  J.  Lea  Duermit,  Newt- 
jwtl,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
ANTED  :  STEREOTTPER  AND 
VSSUAN,  for  middle  western  small 
1  daily.  Ideal  living  conditiona,  good 
Mil,  and  what  we  think  a  desirable 
|ttion.  Would  like  to  communicate 
h  ti  experienced,  capable,  depend- 
4  and  sober  individual,  who  mmht 
Dtareated  in  such  a  position.  Box 
\  Editor  A  Publisher. 


H*lp  WoAtad 

ProdnetioB 

UVE  LAYOUT  SCAN  to  do  vis- 
and  finished  layouts  for  newspa- 
*da,  booklets,  posters,  etc.  Should 
'  printing,  typography  and  en- 
g  requirements;  be  capable  of 
ing  jobs  through  all  stages  of 
itioii.  Permanent  job  with  one  of 
t  companies  in  the  Middle  West. 
He  give  age,  draft  status,  experi- 
4  present  salary.  Applications  will 
wd  in  confidence.  Box  440,  Editor 
nblisher. 


Halp  WoRtad 

Ph^grapkar 

WANTED  miCEDIATELT:  lUperl- 
enced  halftone  photographer  tor  trav¬ 
eling  in  central  and  east-central  states 
to  demonstrate,  sell,  and  service  Fluo¬ 
rographic  process  for  production  of 
highlight  halftones.  Excellent  salary 
plus  bonus  and  expenses.  Pernianeni 
job  for  honest  capable  man.  Pluaae 
write  stating  experience  (fully),  draft 
status,  education,  sales  experience,  if 
any,  salary  expected,  and  enclose  re¬ 
cent  photograph.  Printing  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Iiaboratories,  Ine.,  17  Ban  Mar¬ 
cos  Building,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

H«lp  Waatad 

PoUic  ReUtioas 

PUBLICITY  MAN— National  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  wants  additional  man  in 
Public  Relations  Division.  Newspaper 
and  industrial  or  business  writing  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Permanent  ac¬ 
counts,  not  affected  by  war.  Position 
permanent.  Please  send  complete  back¬ 
ground,  photo,  draft  status,  pay  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  457,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I,ltarary  Agaacy  Sarvica 

FEATURE  WRITERS  —  For  N  a  t  ’  1 
Mags.  Free  Lance.  Bertha  Klansner, 
Literary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Slfaatioag  Woatad 

_ Adyertisiag _ 

ADVERTISINO  MAN  —  Experienced, 
dependable,  seeks  good  opportunity  in 
smali-city  field.  Five  years’  staffman 
strong  N.  E.  dailies;  3  years’  local 
adv.  mgr.  small  midwest  daily;  15 
years  varied  experience  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Has  prepared  copy  for  all  types 
local  accounts.  Some  experience  classi¬ 
fied,  national,  news,  public  relations. 
Age  49;  married.  Box  330,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  10  years’  experience,  12,000 
circulation,  desires  position  on  mid¬ 
west  paper.  Age  33.  Available  in  21 
days.  Box  427,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  SALES¬ 
MAN  seeks  position  on  small  daily. 
Outstanding  copy  and  layouts.  12 
years’  experience.  Age  30.  Married. 
Deferred.  Box  462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MGR.  wants  connec¬ 
tion  where  his  30  years’  experience 
in  eveiT  phase  of  publicity  and  sales 
promotion,  and  with  small  and  large 
papers,  will  be  rewarded  with  money. 

Box  467,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ENERGETIC  MAN,  32,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  draft-exempt.  Merchandiaing,  ad¬ 
vertising,  sales  promotion,  good  idea 
man — writer,  knowledge  production, 
capable  assuming  responsibility.  Will¬ 
ing  go  out  of  town.  Box  463,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
on  daily  newspapers  having  circula¬ 
tion  over  70,000  desires  connection  as 
advertising  manager.  Young,  vigorous, 
married,  Protestant.  Satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences.  Inquiries  will  be  treated  con¬ 
fidentially.  Box  443,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SltaatioRS  Woatad 

_ Circalatioa _ 

CIRCULATION  EXPERIENCE  on 
dailies  26,000  to  over  800,000.  Good 
all  around  record  last  two  years  as 
Circulation  Manager  on  paper  of  6,000. 
Desire  manager’s  job  on  larger  paper. 
Age  30,  Box  482,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
STAR’TED  AT  ’THE  BOTTOM  OVER 
TEN  YEARS  AGO— always  with  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field — and  am  now  country 
circulation  manager  for  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  metropoiitan  newspapers.  Now 
I  seek  a  post  as  circulation  manager 
on  a  progressive  newspaper  in  a  middle 
siie  or  smaller  city.  Am  married, 
young  and  have  a  fine  family  and 
therefore  the  place  where  I  work  must 
offer  educational  facilities  that  are 
tops.  Circulation — ^I  can  get  it  econom¬ 
ically  through  hard  work.  Salary — not 
a  fortune,  but  an  adequate  one  and 
a  true  opportunity.  Box  456,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Sitaertieas  Woatad 

_ Circalatioa  (Ceafd) _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available 
July  15th.  Thoroughly  experienced  (20 
years)  city  and  country  circulation 
manager  —  subscription  and  carrier 
promotion  experience— ~above  draft  age 
— moderate  salarj  if  permanent.  Com- 
plete  knowledge  mail  room  to  sub- 
scriberi.  Box  453,  Editor  A  Pnblieber. 

_ Eaiployawat  A^aacy _ 

“PUBLICATIONS  SPECIALISTS’’ 
POSITIONS  for  exceptionally  well 
qualified  applicants  with  leading  book, 
magasine  and  newspaper  organisations. 
Send  resamts.  Interviews  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Prudential  Placements,  599 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

Sitaotiaas  Woatad 

Editarial 

DISCHARGED  SERVICEMAN,  21, 
B.S.S.,  Journalism  on  undergraduate 
publications.  Seeks  position  with  ma¬ 
gasine  or  publishing  house.  Box  4SS, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  on  Southern 
paper.  Box  422,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  RESEARCH,  Sunday  fea¬ 
tures,  book  review  section.  Contributor 
of  monographs,  popularisation,  reviews, 
poetry  to  New  Yorker.  Post- Dispatch, 


politics).  Library  experience.  Age  32, 
pre-war  father.  Situated  Social  Work 
$68  but  more  interested  in  future.  Box 

446,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— part-time  or 
assignment  basis.  Box  450,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EVACUATED  YOUNG  MAN,  34,  de¬ 
sires  ed.  assistant  Job.  Phys.  handi¬ 
capped.  Can  do  features,  rewrite,  etc. 
Box  421,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MXPERIENOED  NEWSPAPER  WOM- 
MAN.  Now  women’s  page  editor  on 
West  Coast  paper  with  80,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Present  salary,  $50.  Want 
straight  reporting  or  desk  work.  Box 
357.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FAST  AND  ACCURATE  COFYREAD- 
ER  20  yrs.’  experience,  married.  Draft 
exempt.  Now  on  Washington  daily. 
Best  references.  Non-duration.  Box 

447,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

GIRL  REPORTER  22,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  one  year  experience,  local  news, 
sports.  Box  438,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  45  months 
in  Army  just  honorably  discharged 
seeks  employment  on  house  organ,  in¬ 
dustrial  or  trade  magasine.  Age  28, 
married,  free  to  go  anywhere.  Refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  Box  452,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

METROPOLITAN  FM’S,  do  you  have 
non-duration  copy  desk,  reportorial 
opening!  Applicant  city  editor  metro¬ 
politan  AM;  solid  local,  wire  desk  ex¬ 
perience;  colorful  reporter;  30,  draft- 
proof^  _Box_429;_Editor_A_Publisher. 
NEWSMAN  18  years’  experience, 
metropolitan,  special  stories  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  12  years  as  M.  E.  editorial 
writer  medium  sixed  daily.  Has  had 
articles  in  Atlantic.  41  years  old,  mar¬ 
ried,  wants  permanent  place.  Qualified 
to  speed  territorial  coverage  by  fly.ug 
photographers  to  scene  of  story  and 
handling  story.  Good  airplanes  can 
now  be  bought.  Civilian  flying  restric¬ 
tions  are  now  lifted.  Also  handle  local 
assignments  and  fly  executives  on  emer¬ 
gency  trips.  Completing  15  months  as 
Army  flight  instructor  and  getting  re¬ 
lease,  June  24.  Ten  years’  flying  ex¬ 
perience.  M.  B.  Ronald,  Hatbox  Field, 
Muskogee,  Okla.  Home  phone  5005. 
NEWSPAPER  MAN  seeks  permanent 
connection  Florida  daily,  owned,  edi¬ 
ted  weekly,  small  city  daily.  Can  prove 
ability  editorial,  news,  other  depts. 
Age  SO.  Now  employed.  Address  Box 

433,  Editor  A  I^blisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTER  —  feature 
writer,  radio  network  news  and  pub¬ 
licity,  trade  paper  and  promotion  ex¬ 
perience.  Deferred.  Age  84.  Salary 
open.  Box  468,  Chicago  Off.,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  seeks  postion.  Box  461, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  seven  years’  newspaper 
experience  features,  captions,  public¬ 
ity,  rewrite,  mat  service.  Box  449, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHaafieas  WcMtcti 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

rttAkaiATIONS,  foraiga  book  opin¬ 
ions,  proofreading,  original  research, 
criticisms.  International  subseriptiens, 
marketing.  Box  388,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

VETERAN  REPORTER  23]  penna- 
nently  deterred;  photography  experi¬ 
ence;  own  ear;  available  immediately; 
please  detail  job,  permanency,  salary. 
Box  423,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTS  LESS  LTV^Y  PROGRAM 
than  present  schedule  of  getting  out 
and  making  up  5  editions  of  100,000- 
class  paper.  (Capable  editorial  writer. 
Know  composing  operations  thorongh- 
ly.  Box  816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN,  4F,  college  graduate  IK 
yrs.  business  experience  desires  ppei- 
tion  with  future;  writing  ability. 
Available  July  5th.  Box  407,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

YOUNQi’  WRITER  veteran,  A.B.,  col¬ 
lege  newspaper,  yearbook  exp.  Also 
trade  paper  exp.  Knowledge  makeup, 
typography.  Seeks  position  on  daily, 
magasine,  ete.  Box  434,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

YOUNG  LADY,  college  graduate  in 
journalism,  some  experience,  seeka 
position  on  newspaper  or  magasine. 
Box  470,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHaatUu  WaatMl 
_ Mecfcaasttl _ 

COMPOSINO  ROOM  FOREMAN,  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent.  18  years  on 
present  position  producing  13  -  60 
pages  daily  on  time  in  systematised; 
trouble-free  plant — desires  permanent 
position  on  Pacific  Coast.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  References.  Box  337,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOREMAN- 
SHIP  WANTED.  Twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  Foreman  of  publication 
plant,  wish  to  return  to  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Best  references  including  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Address,  Printer,  603 
West  19th  St.,  Houston  8,  Texas. 


Situations  Woatad 

_ Photographers _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  A  ENGRAVER 
seasoned  professional  now  employed. 
Want  permanent  job  with  good  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions.  Box  444, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  A  REPORTER 
veteran  in  both  depts.  Now  employed. 
Want  permanent  job  on  medium-sise 
daily.  No  chain  papers,  “soulless  cor¬ 
porations’’  or  warboom  towns.  Prefer 
good  job  rather  then  “big  money.” 
Box  445,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaotioas  Woatad 

Pablicity 

ASSISTANT  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR 
nat’l  welfare  organisation,  seeks 
change.  Rich  newspaper,  publicity 
background.  Capable  writer,  editor, 
Voung,  married,  4-P.  Phone  CA  6-6000, 
Mr.  Gross,  New  York  City. 


Sitaotioas  Woatad 

Pahiic  ReiatiaBs 

VERSATILE  FUBLIOITT  and  pnklie 
relations  man  open  to  offers  of  inter¬ 
esting  work,  association  or  general,  full 
or  part  time;  draft  exempt.  Box  117, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FUBLIO  RELATIONS  AND  PROMO¬ 
TION  EXECUnVR  43,  experienced 
personnel  management,  pnrehaaing, 
surveys,  general  administration;  form¬ 
er  newspaper  reporter,  editor;  author 
many  technical  and  business  reports; 
excellent  terms  present  employer;  top 
references ;  prefers  association  Phila- 
delpbia,  vicinity:  part-time  or  full¬ 
time.  Box  417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitBofioas  Woatad 
_ Prsmitisa _ 

WELL  RECOMMENDED.  Draft-ex¬ 
empt  N.  Y.  newspaper  promotion  man 
contemplates  change ;  willing  to  leave 
city.  Box  118,  Editor  A  Pnhliaher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  John  Cowles, 

PraaidMii,  Minn#apoli»  Star  Journal  and  Tribune 


IVAMKS  Cor  invitiiig  me  to 
ooeunent  on  Koiroe  ft  Pobush- 
w's  June  3  etory  entitled:  “Ad- 
▼ertiaers’  Opin* 
fehe  Cewlee  iona  DUfer  on 
C<w^'  Network 

WitTiMk  Idea  Considering  the 

_  feet  that  these  ad- 

^"■Jtlaers  and  agency  men  were 
asked  by  BIr.  Sawyer  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  basis  of  a 
three  paragraph  sununaryt  with¬ 
out  having  an  opportunity  to 
know  more  about  what  I  was 
suggesting,  I  found  their  replies 
encouraging. 

Ifeven  a  few  dosen  national 
advertisers  who  are  now  large 
cuetomvs  of  the  radio  chaini, 
or  magasines  Bked  the  idea  of 
buying  newspaper  advertising  in 
30  or  more  major  markets  in  one 
package,  wouldn’t  the  publishers 
be  wise  to  consider  maUng  it 
poeeible  for  them  to  do  H? 

Let’s  assume  we  have  a  net¬ 
work  consisting  of,  say,  30  lead- 
^  papers  between  Boston  and 
Washington  on  the  east,  north 
of  ttie  ICason-Dixon  Line  and 
running  as  far  west  as  Kanang 
Cl^.  1^*8  Mwimc  we  have  a 
mpplementary  network  of  lead¬ 
ing  papers  in  the  south,  and  an- 
ottier  in  the  far  west.  National 
advertising  in  any  sixe  units, 
either  daily  or  Sunday,  could  be 
tei^t  with  one  order  for  this 
basic  network,  plus  any  of  the 
supplementary  networks  that 
the  advertisu-  desired,  at  a  pack¬ 
age  rate  sUghtly  less  than  the 
combined  rates  of  the  individual 
papers.  Smaller  papers  in  sec¬ 
ondary  markets  could  be  option¬ 
al  additional  buys  if  an  adver¬ 
tiser  desired  denser  circulation 
coverage. 

Maxwell  House  and  Chase  nnH 
Sanborn  might  be  the  only  two 
coffee  roasters  in  the  country, 
for  example,  who  would  be 
prospects  for  such  a  national 
newspaper  network.  Both  of 
them  have  concentrated  the  bulk 
cf  their  advertising  for  many 
years  on  the  radio.  If  one  or 
both  could  be  sold  on  the  idea 
of  using  such  a  newspaper  net¬ 
work,  would  not  countless  sec¬ 
tional  coffee  accounts  promptly 
become  better  proq;>ects  for  en¬ 
larged  indlvldu^  national  news-  i 
paper  advertising?  Wouldn’t  the  ' 
total  volume  of  coffee  advotis-  i 
ing  in  newspapers  in  all  proba-  i 
“ility  be  materially  increased?  c 
In  suggesting  the  formation  of  t 
Qawq>aper  networks,  I  am  in  no 
setme  implying  that  the  present  i 
system  of  neerspoper  special  i 


per  advertising.  Just  as  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  does  now. 

But  neither  did  ”1110  100,000 
Group”  have,  nor  does  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  have,  one 
specific  package  to  sell,  a  speci¬ 
fic  package  comparable  to  what 
This  Week  or  the  American 
Weekly  or  the  Saturday  Evening 
Pott  or  Life  or  any  one  of  the 
radio  chains  sells  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Although  both  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  newspapers  and  the  Des 
Moines  newspapers,  with  which 
I  am  connected,  are  relatively 
large  and  important  units  in  the 
newspaper  field,  I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  bem  impressed  that  19  out 
of  20  top  agency  men  or  national 
advmliaers  with  whom  I  talk  are 
more  Interested  in  discussing 
Look  magazine,  with  which  I  am 
also  connected,  than  they  are  in 
discussing  our  new^apers.  That 
is  because  Look  is  in  the  multi- 
million  circulation  field,  and  a 
IS-page  schedule  in  it  runs  into 
substantial  figures. 


■wwvsentettves  is  obsolete  On 
wm  contrary,  the  great  bulk  of 
‘*sv*%**per  netionu  a<tiri>rti«tny 
would  continue  to  be  iq 

indivMual  papers  by  fecial  rep- 
rsaaoAMieea  Just  as  now. 

Many  newqimper  executives 
win  remember  the  experiment 
in  which  some  of  us  parttedpated 
yeara  ago  called  “The  IMUMO 
Osot^-  Pkabahly  that  experi¬ 
ment  was  worth  arhile.  It  did 
•mphaelse  die  vahie  of  newspa- 


NATTONAL  advertisers  think  in 
terms  of  national  coverage,  in 
terms  at  circulations  running 
into  the  millions. 
Network  Ideo  “d  in  terms  of 

Will  Increase  «dve^^  ap- 
uMweo**  propriatlons  run- 

Bulk  Adveit’ingning  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars.  Only  by  cooper¬ 
ating  and  selling  their  national 
advertising  qiace  as  a  unit  can 
newspapers,  in  my  opinion,  hope 
to  get  tte  relative  national  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  in  the  post-war 
years  that  I  believe  they  merit. 

If  in  the  early  days  of  radio 
broadcasting  “D^e”  Aylesworth 
and  Bill  Paley  had  allowed  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  to  pick  and 
choose  among  the  stations  com¬ 
prising  their  basic  networks,  ra¬ 
dio  chain  advertising  would 
never  have  developed  to  the 
point  that  it  has  reached  today. 

Spot  radio  advwtlsing,  more¬ 
over.  has  multiplied  along  with 
chain  radio  advertising  partly 
because,  through  use  of  the 
chains,  more  of  the  large  adver¬ 
tisers  became  sold  on  radio  and 
their  smaller  competitors  follow¬ 
ed  them  into  radio  with  individ¬ 
ual  or  sectional  spot  business. 

I  believe  the  pur^ase  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  individual 
newspapers  might  similarly  in¬ 
crease  with  increase  in  newipe- 
per  network  advertising  volume. 

My  brother,  Gardner  Cowles, 
Jr.,  and  I  are  interested  in  three 
midwest  radio  stations,  one  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  one  at  Des 
Moines,  and  one  at  Yankton, 
South  Dakota.  National  adver- 
tiaers  invest  about  as  many  dol¬ 
lars  in  those  three  radio  stations 
as  ttiey  do  in  the  Dot  Moiaes 
Uegieter  and  Tribane.  The  over¬ 
whelming  bulk  of  that  radio  rev¬ 
enue  eomes,  moreover,  as  part 
of  a  package  deal,  either  through 
the  purchase  of  those  sbdions  as 
part  of  the  chain  or  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  at  time  on  those  tluae  sta¬ 


tions  as  one  separate  package 
for  spot  or  transcription  adver¬ 
tising.  If  advertisers  are  will¬ 
ing  or  eager  to  buy  a  “must” 
package  in  broadcasting,  why 
should  they  shy  away  from  a 
“must”  padcage  in  the  purchase 
of  newspaper  qwee? 

When  national  advertisers 
now  buy  a  string  of  separate 
newspapers  across  the  country, 
competing  newspapers  that  are 
not  receiving  the  schedules  try 
to  get  the  business  shifted  by 
complaining  to  the  advertiser  or 
agency  that  bad  judgment  was 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  publications.  Newspaper 
advertising  as  a  v^ole  is  harmed 
by  such  destructive  practices. 
If  an  advertiser  buys  a  chain 
radio  program  on  NBC,  or  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  operators  of  the 
competing  stations  that  are  not 
getting  that  particular  program 
do  not  stir  up  discontent  among 
the  advertiser’s  sales  force  or 
customers.  When  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  sold  through 
networks,  an  individual  paper 
that  doesn’t  get  the  sched¬ 
ule  because  it  is  not  a  member 
of  that  particular  newspaper 
network  would  have  no  motive 
for  attempting  to  unsell  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  on  the  use  of 
his  competitor.  The  selling  of 
newspaper  advertising  would 
then  tend  to  be  more  construc¬ 
tive,  with  benefit  to  all  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  single  most  important 
factor  necessary  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  newspaper  net¬ 
work  idea  is  to  make  ^e  basic 
group  of  papers  a  “must”  pack¬ 
age.  Supplementary  papers  may 
be  optional,  but  the  basic  pa¬ 
pers  should  be  sold  only  as  a 
unit  Personally,  I  don’t  believe 
that  large  reductions  from  the 
individual  papers’  combined  na¬ 
tional  rates  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  newspaper 
network  an  attractive  buy.  Pos¬ 
sibly  as  little  as  a  5%  reduction 
from  the  combined  individual 
rates  would  be  adequate.  No 
advertiser  would  be  compell^ 
to  piuohase  the  network.  If 
he  didn’t  want  to  use  them  all, 
he  could  buy  individiial  papers 
at  individual  rates  as  now. 

I  am  one  who  happens  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapers’  national 
advertising  rates  are  by  and 
large,  reasonable  now,  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  highly 
productive  for  those  concerns 
who  use  It  intelligently  and  reg¬ 
ularly.  More  national  advertis¬ 
ers  would  use  it  if  it  were  sold 
more  effectively,  which  means 
selling  it  in  large  circulation 
units,  in  big  and  definite  pack¬ 
ages. 


BECAUSE  the  current 
of  newspaper  advsrtl^^ 
good,  many  publishers  m  k 
ray  oplntoi  ^ 

Publishers  Toot  oo  cosBl^ 
Corapiaeont 

About  Future  vertlsing.  ]• 
post-war  ssmT 
believe  newspapers  wlB  ‘ 
far  toughM-  advertising  ea 
tition  from  both  radio  sod 
azines  than  they  have  yet7 
and  the  downward  trend  of » 
tional  newspaper  advert^ 
even  during  the  pre-IWl£ 
bor  years  is  a  matter  of  ^ 
record.  ^ 

If  newqiapers  are  ever  to  »■ 
gain  their  riifiitful  share  of  lb 
national  advertisers’  7 

sooner  they  start  getting  m 
for  the  post-war  years,  ths  to 
ter.  ’Die  establishment  of  ar 
eral  different  newspaper  Mt 
works  is,  I  think,  one  tntaei  i 
the  problem. 

Fntsr:  No  newspaper  vedi 
be  "sacrificing  its  soveretattr’ 
by  agreeing  to  participate  k  i 
network.  Each  roemjw  piaa 
would  continue  to  exerdssM 
control  over  its  own 
content,  and  would  continui  M 
sell  individual  advertising  spta 
just  as  now. 

Second:  The  creation  of  newi 
paper  networks  would  not  nm 
to  involve  any  drastic  redactia 
in  present  advertising  nt 
structures. 

Traan:  The  creation  of  nen 
paper  networks  would  nctthe 
eliminate  nor  seriously  rtdtzi 
the  importance  of  special  mm 
sentatives’  jobs.  Sp^ab  wodi 
continue  to  function  just  as  nin 
on  the  bulk  of  nation^  accoonti 
and  the  importance  of  thd 
work  might  be  increased. 

Networks  probably  diouL 
give  standardized  and  unifon 
merchandising  service  in  the  dij 
ferent  cities,  in  proportion  1 
the  linage  used.  ’Die  n^rork 
should  require  only  one  erfi 
and  probably  one  set  of  plate 
In  cities  with  only  one  newt 
paper  there  is  no  reason  wh 
that  newspaper  could  not  pm 
erly  be  a  member  of  two  or  mor 
different  networks,  th 

number  of  pages  in  a  newqape 
is  flexible  and  network  adrertL 
ing  insertions  would  not  necei 
sarily  need  to  be  nm  simultoit 
ously  in  all  member  papeti. 

Hie  idea  of  newspigMr  nd 
works  seenu  to  me  worto  tryir 
although  I  concede  it  may  d( 
prove  a  panacea.  If  other  pul 
Ushers  have  better  suggestioi 
to  regain  their  primary  place 
the  national  advertising  worl 
let’s  all  consider  their  sums 
tions  with  an  open  mind. 


The  Circus-Season  is  on.  No  American  institu¬ 
tion  is  more  jmpular  down  the  path  of  the  years. 
Under  the  "Bi^  Top”  of  the  Haskin  Information 
Service,  Washington,  O.  C.,  is  daily  proof 
readers  likewise  oommoid-— and  patronize — the 
age-old  quest  for  knowledge.  This  fnliimn 
answers  questions  as  varied  a^  snmstisif  i  as 
spectacular,  as  anydung  in  'The  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth”. 

The  Cbertestom  Beemmg  Pest  (27, i54  E)  km 
renewed  fer  The  Hmkkt  Servite  fer  twe  yenrt 
from  June  1st. 


IDITOA  *  PUBLISHIR  far  Jooa  19.  1' 


don’t  bet 

on 

rumors 


Wise  bettors  seldom  bet  on  the  ** hoss**  called  Rumors,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  odds,  H  e  may  come from  a  good  stable,  show 
good  form  and  with  a  good  jockey  up,  but  Rumors  isnt  a 
good  bet,  even  though  sometimes  he  may  be  in  the  money. 


ALWAYS  GOOD  ADVICE— anci 
xjL  especially  true  these  days.  So  much 
has  been  written  and  said  about  the  won¬ 
derful  “dream  world”  that  will  be  ours 
immediately  after  the  war  that  some  good 
folks  are  confused.  Some  are  even  slightly 
hysterical  about  revolutionary  changes. 

Stop  and  think.  Of  course^  there  will 
be  some  changes  in  products — there  al- 

“We  Will  Win  the  Wa 


LinutniH  Ca»Utn  UUi  #'« 


ways  have  been.  That  is  progress — life 
itself.  But,  industry  has  been  halted  in  its 
normal  pursuits  to  do  a  war  job  .  .  .  and 
what  a  job  it  is  doing!  When  completed, 
and  hands  have  been  washed,  industry 
once  more  will  take  up  the  task  of  devis¬ 
ing  better  products  and  better  methods 
for  what  all  hope  will  be  a  better  world. 
Meanwhile,  don’t  bet  on  rumors. 

r”/j-  no  immor—it's  a  fact! 


PRINTED  IN  U.  S.  A.  . 


IN  EVENING 
CIRCULATION 


X  he  Washington  Daily  News,  with  104,377  eve-, 
ning  circulation,  is  the  outstanding  2nd  paper  in 
the  evening  field  in  Washington.  This  represents  a 
total  circulation  gain  of  35,586  net  paid  since  1938., 


FIGURES  FROM  MARCH  31ST 
PUBLISHERS'  STATEMENT 
FOR  1938  AND  19*4 


WASHINGTON  IS  AN  EVENING-PAPER  TOWN- 


The  great  majority  of  women  work.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  all  Wash¬ 
ington  women,  14  years  and  over,  work  outside  the  home. 

One  out  of  every  two  persons  in  Washington  (latest  census  estimate 
1,200,000)  is  gainfully  employed. 

Retailers  consistently  place  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  their  copy 
before  the  evening  audience.  In  1938,  76.9%  of  all  daily  copy  was 
placed  evening  and  23.1%  morning.  In  1943,  57  7o  was  placed  evening, 
20  7o  morning  and  237#  “all  day.  ’ 
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